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ESSIONAL CARDS. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 


AN(¢ 


SOPR 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
is hA New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 1 18th Stre New York 
rING Brat es 
Dr. CARL MARTIN 
BASSO 
( rat \ al Instr 
S Street, New York 


FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE 


FRANCIS 


STUDI 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


WHITNEY COOMBS, 
of the Holy Com- 


Mr. C., 


49 West 20t! 
n), New York 


Street (Churcl 


muni 

LUDWIG DORER, 

Piar I r ar f Pian 

rte I 5 4 f works of Bach 
Bee I ist Sonatas), ¢ t and Lisz Cor 
rect Phrasing 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 


New York. 


Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 
LAMPERTI 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 


College Glee Clu 
Residence: 408 South 


18th Street, heinasnssanetadoanai Pa. 





Mme OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
1 Street 


Studio 4, 3 East 14tl 


New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
ty, resonant e, flexibility and 


School, insuring puri 
power. Studio, 136 F Avenue. Mondays and 
Thursdays Address, 41 7 West 23d St., New York. 


THE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
BCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





YSEND H. FELLOWS, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal 


lOWN 
BARITONE 
Instruction. 


98 5th Avenue, New York. 


\CHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 


118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 


\LBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 





639, Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York, 

Cor ed bv EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
ind CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 

I? Oner Concert ut Oratoti a 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
’rofes nal, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades 
124 East 44t Street. New York 
MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
I ‘ , wae \ ertificate from Mme. 
t-Grarciat us V al method. 
Private Stud 140 East 1¢ Street, New York. 
Miss. = FAY, 
Only acher New Yor f e Celebrated 
DEPPI METHOD 
33 West 3ist Street, New York 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Dire t : Mu ic at Ma¢ ost A on 


Studio, Mus ( 


Paxton’s) and 
eM E Church 


Hall.5;th Stand 7th Av.. New York 

MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
poprano. 

( ncert ar 1 Orat + Vv 4 Instr 


111 Ea 1 Street, 


New York 


T HOMP SON. 


t Reading, 


MABEL LINDLEY 





, ine ees ity, 
. Newark,N. J 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons iano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks Er , German and Spanish. Address, 





165 Avenue tor Hugo, Paris 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 

teacher of the Leschetizky method 

»: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 









WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
New York. 


Address 70 West 95th Street, 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


led by William Shake- 


Specially recommend 
spere, London 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours 12M.to1P.M 


2 New York. 








HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 


HEINRICH MEYN, 








3aritone. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
14 West 33d Street, New York. 
Mrs. BE L L A THOMAS- NIC HOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing an Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 








ADDISON 
F, 
ANDREWS 


NEW YORK MUSIC 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN 


AL EXCHANGE. 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 


No, 


Managers 


18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 3%ti New York. 


Street, 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 


Contralto 





Oratorio and Concert 
218 West 44th Street, New York 
MAX TRE when pine 
Baritone—Conce Orator id Opera Vocal! 
Culture 01 West 8ét Street New York 
FRANK DE RIALP, 
“ ” 16 East 16th St et, New York 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
_wamen nae odin : felon beens yo w York, 
Mme. MURIO-CELLI 
Vocal Inst or 
18S Irving Place, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


orios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 





‘A ss: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, Newv York 
Will accept a limited number of puprls. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture 


71 East 52d Street, New York. 


DEVINE, 
Auth 


LENA DORIA 


The Certificated 
e elder 


ority and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI 


(Three years’ resident pupil 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 
35 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mat. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, 


Education of 
New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6Oles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT~—Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 

Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 

familiar with the language. 


Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 


Studio: 78 Fifth 
1to3 P.M. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





J. H. McKINLEY, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 
ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal instenetion. Concert, Oratorio, Opera, 
30 West 59th Street, New York. 


Studios: 7353 Vernon Avenue, B rooklyn, N. Y. 





SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 


FRANKLIN 


Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





FIQUE 


musical direc first- 


CARL 
torship 


Will accept 
class singing SOC sety. ip es ss 
2 Lafayette Avenue, 


of any 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
term uly and ch ~ aaa at 

Send for ¢ 

36 East 23d 


j. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 21st Street 

Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Musi 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, 


ROUND 


Summer 
LAKE, N. Y 


Seraet hie York ( 


(Gramercy Park 


New York, 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American git 





WM. H. 


TENOR 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO 


18 East 


AND CONCERT, 
» New York 


22d Street 

IDA GRAY SCOTT, 

DRAMATI 
Grace Church; now Collegiate 


Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
ructior Address, 120 East 


SOPRANO 





86th Street, New York. ; 
LAMPERTI METHOD. 
D’ARONA. 


teacl 


D’'ARONA- 
MME. FLORENZA 

‘ Perfect artist : . perfect 
F eaenper (Elder). 

. with letters and eleven 
authority in his writing. 
throughout Europe and 


His 
years’ a 
Prima 
America 
Vocal instruction- 
Professionals’ and te 


124 East 44th St 


assistar 
leloea ot 


Donna 


foundation to stage 
“achers’ course. 


. New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 


VOCAL SCHOOL.  Founpen 1880. 
America's recognized authority on Lamperts. 
His aci mm panist and under teacher, with spectal 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Pupils prominent every where. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 


Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, 


New York. 


E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity 


Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 3&th Street New York, 
UTY, 
AND CONCERT. 
West, New York. 


LEONARD E. 
ORATORIO 


226 Centra 


TENOR, 


Park, 





MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND ORATORI( 
A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
yo al art, including opera with st age Jeportment. 
udio: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York, 


CONRAD BEHREN 

Opera, Oratorio, a Vocal 
Instruction. 

689 Lexington Avenue, 


New York. 





LEO KOFLER, 

Voice Culture 
Choirmaster St. Pauls C 
New York. Author of ‘Tt 


hape 


Organist and 
Art 


Trinity Parish, 


of Breathing.’ 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


RY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble 
Residence and Studio : 
535 Washington Avenue, 


HEN 
Playing. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 

Organist and Conductor. 
573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th 
Madison Avenue, cor. 38th 


Street ; 


Studio: 
Street, 


South Church, 
New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Piaying, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 


Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


_ In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” “Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony’ | 


(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a/| 
Language, &c. Lock Box 916, CHICAGO. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


’ 
Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


Concert, 
Studio: 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse 
Il, Austria, 


New York City, 
No 7, Vienna 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski 
specially recommended by him 
teaching September 10 at 
500 Union Place, El 


of Berlin, and 
Will resume 


N. Y. 


mifa, 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 18h West 4th Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; als« 
number of pupils 
123 East 90th Street, 


i limited 


New York. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 


St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York, 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


The Swedish Violinist. 


Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, New York. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 3ith Street, New York 


ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Vocal instruction from che beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


GRAND 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme, LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, 141 East 43d St. 
Pupil of Alex Organ recitals 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 
Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., 


Church, 


Guilmant. ‘and 


New York. 
Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 
HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. 


For terms and cates address 
69 East 105th Street, New York. 





London, England. 





EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
180-182 Boylston street, Boston. 








Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BA ete ce Oratorio. 
1 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
22 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yorx. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 55 West 33d St., New York. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Compiete 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Qontinlies 
Rob Roy ” 


With the * Company. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895, 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, IIl. 





> > er . 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric declamation. languages, 
soltége. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons 


Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 

Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1¢7 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 19 Harewood Sq., London, N. W. 








MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England 





ROOF. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 


pete for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 





Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





MADAME BESSIE COZ, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society ef Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


everything connected with 


Che best means of advertising 
music in England, treland and Scotland. Specimen copies ard 
terms will be forwarded upon application t he Socicty's 


t 
offices: 19 Berners St., LONDON, W.. ENGLAND. | 


| Singing. 


London, E England. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 


the Conservatoire Nationiale 
Paris. 











From de 
Musique, 
Counterpoint, 


Composition, Orchestration. 


Harmony, 


Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
John’s Wood, N. W. 


22 Portland Terrace, St 


ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 


MISS 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — Zhe Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.”’— The Lancet, 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


MR, EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Beatinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 





Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Agency Founded 
1879. 
Germany : 


Cable Address: 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


Apply for Catalogues. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Directer. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, TU. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD, . . . Piano. 
CALVIN B.CADY,. . . + «+ « Piano, 
VITTORIO CARPI, . . . « « Vocab 
CLARENCE EDDY, . . . ~« ~ Organ, 
S.E.JACOBSOHN, . . . Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY News acai 3 yk MUSICIANS 





Established 1862 ed to 72 Columns 18M 
The Only Inde sy nt — al Weekly in Great Britair 
ONE PE WEEKLY ‘by px 2d 
Tw nial a after date 
Annual Subscription (England), és. 6d., post fre 

Half Yearly, ’s Bd. 

Abroad, 8s 9d. per vear 

THE MUSICAL STANDARD gives portraits on separate plat 
paper of musicians of the day 

THE MUSICAL STANDARD gives full page trations 
Brit'sh and foreign organs 

THE MUSICAL STANDARD gives anthems, violin mus gan 
music, &c,, as special supplements 

Tue Musicat STANDARD has its own special correspondents 





in all parts of the world 
Office for Subscriptions and Advertisement 
185 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, | 
THe Musical STANDARD feature 
too numerous to mention »py and 
judge for yourself 


has other interesting 


Send 5 cents for a 


ESTABLISHED 1 867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, ) 
Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, } 


| 
f Musical Directors, 


Catalogue giving tull information mailed free 


upon application. 





MR, NN. VENRT’S 


Musical Arrangements, 
SUMMER SEASON, 18965. 


Madame Albani’s Third Tour of Great Britain 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn Sefior Sarasate’s Tour of 


Jusef Hofmann’s Second 
Autumn. Ilr. Richter and 
Second Tour of Great 
Grossmith’s Tour 


Great Britain—Autumn 
Tour of Great Britain 
Full London Orchestra, 
Britain—October. Mr George 
of Great Britain and Ireland— August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Union—Summer Season; London. 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn Seasons ; 
London Sarasate Concerts—Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)\—Summer Concerts (Their first appear- 
Madame Albani's Tour of 


ance in England). 

Canada and the U. S.—18%. Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mlle 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Tour of South Africa. Mlle 


Trebelli s Second Tour of Canada and 
the U. S. Mr. Edward Lloyd's Third Tour of 
Canada and the VU. S Signor Foli’s Tour of 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. Watkin Mills’ Second 
Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mr. Ben Davies’ 
Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mons. Holl- 
man’s Second Tor ir of Canada and the U.S. Mr. 
George Grossmit! 7 hird Tour of Canada and the 


Antcinette 








U. S —189%6. All communications respecting the 
above to be made to MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.; 9 East 
Seventeenth St... New York. U.S. A. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, May 1 1895. { 


S in former years, so again this spring at the ex- 
A piration of the musical season the concert agency of 
Hermann Wolff has had the kindness to furnish me with a 
complete list of the numerous musical entertainments which 
were managed by it. They form such a vital part and such 
an overwhelming majority of the general number of Ber- 
lin’s concert life that the list may be likened to a thermome- 
ter which registers the degree of musical activity of this 
city. I am not going to enumerate the vast number of con- 
certs outside of Berlin and in Berlin which have been fur- 
nished with soloists through the concert agency of Hermann 
Wolff, nor yet the several tournées which through it were 
carried on in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Russia and 
Scandinavia, but in Berlin alone 257 concerts, held 1n thir- 
teen different localities, were managed by Hermann Woiff. 
Of these 123 concerts were given in Bechstein Hall, 
seventy-one in the Siugakademie, forty teok place in the 
Philharmonie, and the remainder in the new Reichstags 
Building, at Kroll’s, at Renz's Circus and elsewhere. 

In their different genres these concerts may be classed 
as follows: 


10 Philharmonic (orchestral) concerts. 

63 Concerts of pianists. 

ae ** violinists. 

i sy ‘* violoncellists. 

84 Vocal concerts. 

25 Chamber music soirées. 

17 Choral concerts. 

6 Composers’ concerts. 

5 Conservatory graduating concerts. 

18 Concerts for charitable purposes. 
Total, 257 concerts. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra assisted in forty-five 
of these concerts. 

Of American artists in these concerts the following made 
their appearance: Adelina Patti, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Miss-Mary Forrest, Arthur van Eweyck, Lillian 
Sanderson, Lillian Henschel, Howard Brockway, W. H. 
Dayas, Marie Mildred Marsh, Teresa Carrefio and Fred- 
erick Fairbanks. 

Among the artists not of American birth, but who have 
appeared already in the United States, and who were heard 
here during the past season, were the following : Eugen 
d’Albert, Lilli Lehmann, Pablo de Sarasate, Marcella 
Sembrich, Ferruccio B. Bussoni, Irene Pevny. Johanna Gad- 
ski, Philipp and Marianne Scharwenka, Heinrich and Alfred 
Gruenfeld, Josef Hofmann, Amalia Joachim, Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Anton Hekking, Berthe Marx and Paul Kalisch. 
I add to Mr. Wolff’s list the name of Franz Rummel, well 
known to you, but whose concerts are not managed by 
Wolff. 

The most important among these 257 concerts were the 
series of Hermann Wolff's ten Philharmonic concerts con- 
ducted by Richard Strauss ; four concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Chorus conducted by Siegfried Ochs (Creation, Ber- 
lioz’s Requiem, Bach’s B minor Mass) ; three concerts of 
the Stern Singing Society conducted by Prof. F. Gernsheim 
(Hiindel's Caecilia Ode, Haydn’s Seasons, Odysseus by 
Max Bruch, Brahms’ Requiem and Humperdinck’'s Wall- 


fahrt nach Kevlaar). 
** * 


Musical entertainments are getting scarcer and scarcer as 
spring proceeds, still there are quite a few yet, and of these 
I shall try to entertain you in as quick order as possible. 

First, on Tuesday evening of last week, there was Mr. 
Ernst Otto Nodnagel’s song recital, in Bechstein Hall. 
The concert giver, who is composer as well as singer, 
worked for two charitable objects: first, for the benefit of 
the Berlin Music Teachers’ Fund, and secondly, to help to 
recognition some composers whose Lieder, in the estima- 
tion of the concert giver, have not yet found sufficient 
public recognition.. Among them is of course also Ernst 
Otto Nodnagel. In both directions the proceeds were 
hardly commensurate with the efforts. The hall was not 


very full and the singer-composer’s productive and repro- 
ductive achievements met with but small appreciation. 
The latter fact is easily explicable through the fact that 
he has but a small, hard and not cultivated voice, and that 
consequently, good musician though he be, he cannot 
favorably communicate himself to his listeners. 


But if he 





be but a poor singer, Mr. Nodnagel is in my estimation a 
still poorer composer. His Lieder show to me nothing but 
an aimless meandering from key to key, from F sharp major 
to A flat minor, in the strangest and most strained and 
abrupt modulations and without a seeming purpose or with- 
out ever getting and staying anywhere in particular. Such 
incessant modulation is wearisome to a degree. 
Weingartner’s Lieder were also a sore disappointment to 
me. He alsois no Lieder composer. Hugo Wolf’s things 
are strangely attractive, partially through their weirdness. 
A new and pleasing composer is Arnold Mendelssohn ; he 
does, however, and I may add fortunately, not try to write 
in his great namesake’s manner. The most important 
among the newcomers was Richard Strauss, the most un- 
important Herm. Behn. O, what a relief Schubert was at 
the end of such a program! Here it is in full for your 
delectation : 
Allerseelen (H. v. Gilm), op. 10............ ) 
Morgen! (J. H. Mackay), op. 27, No. 4..... { treeeereee Richard Strauss 
Ein Spielmann (K. Stieler) (Mskg.)........ } 


Wanderlied (MSkr.)......ssceccceceeeeseees § #9ceeggeseeS 
In einer miiden Gondel (Mskr.) aus Pier- 


rot lunair (A. Giraud, O. E. Hartle- >........... Max Marschalk 
Wn) CHET Ps cc ccccccccctcvecccccecsocege ) 
Winterlied (Platem)........cccecceececeee cece Engelbert Humperdinck 


Komm herbei, Tod (Shakespeare).... .... ) 
Zur Maienzeit (Shakespeare)............+. Prnaces 
Grenzen der Menschheit (Goethe)......... | 
Herr, was trigt der Boden hier (a. 1a] 
Cette Fo Fcc ccccésvccccccvcccess . 
Bei einer Trauung (Mérike)............... oS ONE tot Deen Hugo Wolf 
Wie glanzt der helle Mond (Gottfr. Kel- | 
Bec ccopnenastnnqecedenseetésacndendacdos } 
Gesellenlied (R. Reinick) (Mskr.).......... J 
Mein Tiirkenkopf(Lenau),..........ese50 
Vergangenheit (Mskr.) (Lenau)........... Miewed de Felix Weingartner 
Verspdtetes Hochzeitslied (Uhiand)...... 
Schaff mich nicht ab (Heine) aus Perdita | 
GU iis SPUN Wicdade pecevedacesieccexsveese | 
Zwei lyrische Skizzen aus Impressionen, 
GE TE Si vec ddbeecsddesrcteccdescovcccesee 
No. 5und 7 (Mskr.)............ 


Arnold Mendelssohn 


tix Dor. \ z. O. Nodnagel 


Die Regenstréme rauschen (Felix Dér- 





Liebesliedchen (O. v. Leixner) op. 20, No. | 
BORG) ncetdcccasccguccessadcccqconssce 
Aus den Himmelsaugen (H. Heine)........ ' 
Jetztrede Du! (Mskr.) (K. F. Meyer)..... Savi 
Das Wirthshaus (Wilh. Miiller) op. 89, No. } 
Mein aetheae bees sdccccecdeviedevenyss 
Die Stadt (Heine) Letztes Werk No. 11.... / 
Haidenrdéslein (Goethe) op. 3, No. 3....... 


Herm, Behn 
enepeenene Frank Schubert 


* &# 


On Thursday night simultaneously there were two Lieder 
and Balladen Abende. At the Philharmonie Eugen Gura held 
forth, but as his program contained nothing new, and as I 
have repeatedly made mention of his singing and style, I 
let him go by and went to the Hall of the Architects, where 
despite the warm and beautiful spring night a good sized 
audience was gathered. 

Miss Emma Pliiddemann and Julius Zarneckow were the 
vocalists, and Martin Pliiddemann was the concert giver, 
composer and accompanist. The first half of the program 
showed only the well-known names of Loewe, Schumann, 
Schubert, Mozart and Franz and their Lieder and Balladen 
were sung in an acceptable style, with the exception of 
Mozart's Violet, which little gem of heavenly simplicity Miss 
Pliidemann spoiled through her affectation. The novelties 
were contained in the second half of the program, and they 
were the following : 


Be MRIs os icccsecvccccccstoccccsvectbecce ebeodcccsosces Julius Schaffer 
WeAG NO inc tkeidce de tecdcdecctcdeie. ccctnsdbocccecsseees Hans Schmitt 
Unter den Linden (Walter v. d. Vogelweide).......... Edmund Levy 
O Annelein (Altdeutsch)........c.csscccsesseceeess ...-Arnold Krug 


SE SRC cca soccxccvesecagereureses ) 
Klage (Heinrich der Schreiber).......... neat 
Lieben ohne Maass entflammt (Hafis) | 
Weiss ich ein schénes Réselein (16. Jahrhundert, ! 
Warst ein Madchen (Russisch)............e00e0s \ Martin Pliddemann 
Venetianisches Gondellied (Ital.)................ | 
Es steht ein Lind’ (16. Jahrhundert).............. 
Ave Maria (14. Jahrhundert)..........000..c.0005 | 
Gut’ Nacht (Br. v. Seckendorff),..............005 J 





In agreeable contrast to Mr. Nodnagel’s efforts in the 
same line, those of Pliiddemann show a marked, really 
somewhat Loewe-like concentration, a musical following 
and real setting of the purport of the text, and altogether a 
very pleasing melodic gift coupled with a good musical ap- 
plication of the modern harmonic resources. Not that we 
have any harmonies to-day that could not be found already 
in that fountain head of harmony, Johann Sebastian Bach ; 
but I mean the modern way of making use of them. Well, 
I think I am safe in recommending to vocally and musically 
gifted readers the looking-over of some of Pliiddemann’s 


ballads. 
*# * & 


Friday evening, having nothing else on hand, I strolled 
into the Royal Opera House to hear an act or two of 
Weber's romantic opera Oberon, which I had not heard for 
several long years, during which I had the good fortune to 
live in the United States, where they do not give Oberon. 
I was so fascinated again, not only with the performance, 
but primarily and principally with Weber’s music, the im- 
mediate precursor of Wagner and the music whose influence 





you can most distinctly trace in Wagner, that I remained in 
my seat to the very last note. On this occcasion I also 
heard for the first time the recitative by Franz Wuellner, 
which is really in the very best of musical taste and in 
close imitation of Weber's style. The cast was a good one, 
and | herewith give it to you in full: 


Oberon, Kénig der Elfen...........ccccrececceeeeveeeees Fraulein Weitz 
Titania, seine Gemahlin............0ccceesceccceeeene Friulein Altmann 
Puck, sein dienstbarer Geist. ...........6..- apgeesrcceas Fraulein Deppe 
BNO onic cocccccccnddecsvcceeecctonec caccosctces ccooeadee .Friulein Krainz 
Meermadchen..,.......... eabethiceeecqbudevvccdcueaueds Friulein Kopka 
ike < vp badcescassed coccctccescuss Fraulein Hénsch, Herr Paul, etc. 
Harun al Raschid, Kalif von Bagdad ...........-cccecsevees Herr Krasa 


Rezia, seine Tochter .......cccc.scceceecees ‘ 


Fatime, deren Vertraute ...........0.005 Fraulein Rothauser 





Babekan, persischer Prinz.........ccecccescccceseose Herr Braunschweig 
Almansor, Emir von Tunis.............es0s- its e eodbice’ Herr Frankel - 
Roschana, seine Gemahlin..........cccceceess coeeeceeeeees Frau Goetze 
RUGNINM HOCHST os in cc cciccisdcoses datcccccvécvdconcsacd Herr Kriger 
NOR Bi eats | cvvsvepige bnecctvcccvubedesedeueted Herr Selle 


lg - j 
> Gartenhiiter 
, { Herr Joseph 


Kaiser Karl der Grosse Herr Stammer 
Hiion von Bordeaux, Herzog von Guienne............e++4s Herr Syiva 
Saberamin, Cel Nes ccc ncncccencaspesasendaacn4eeten Herr Lieban 

A more satisfactory and more complete cast for so exten- 
sive a personnel as that of Oberon it might be difficult if, 
not impossible to find at any other opera house except Ber- 
lin. Every one of the important and less important parts 
was in first-class hands. Mrs. Pierson sang that most diffi- 
cult of all dramatic soprano arias, Ocean du Ungeheuer, 
in grandest style, and it will be a hard task to find as good 
a representative, let alone a better one, of the part of Rezza 
after our present prima donna will have left the Royal 
Opera House at the expiration of her contract in 1896. 

Sylva, although not in figure predestined to be an ideal 
Hiion, was so most decidedly in vocal and dramatic power 
and in the sincerity of his conception and acting. Misses 
Deppe, Weitz, Krainz, Rothauser and Mrs. Goetze all were 
alike charming and satisfactory, and I hardly would know 
on whom to bestow the most praise if I were asked to des- 
ignate the one among the quintet who was to be the special 
recipient of it. 

For the smoothness and general excellence of the per- 
formance, however, especially as far as chorus and orches- 
tra are concerned, praise and admiration are due to our most 
quiet and most unobtrusive and yet so remarkably effec- 
tive chef d’orchestre, Dr. Carl Muck. 


Zweiter 








7 * * 


The musically most weighty and enjoyable event of the 
week came at the close. It was a regular climax and one 
of no mean order. On Saturday night the Joachim Quartet 
gave their eighth and last chamber music soirée at the 
Singakademie, when, despite the sultry air and warm 
weather, the building was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
hall, gallery, podium, boxes and all. The closest of atten- 
tion as well as the greatest of enthusiasm prevailed 
throughout the entire evening and at the close broke out, 
as it had done several times before, in a perfect storm of 
applause, recalling the revered master of the violin and un- 
questioned facile princeps among chamber music players 
and his associates numerous times, and amid cheers, wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs and other tokens of appreciation and 
delight. 

Like at the first soirée of the season the program for this 
final concert was made up from the works of the three 
greatest classic writers of chamber music, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, and the selections were the most happy 
ones. Haydn was represented with one of his gayest and 
yet tenderest and most earnest, the C major string quartet 
op. 54, No. 2; Mozart with one of the most spontaneous, 
graceful and most amiable of all of his chamber music writ- 
ings, his F major quartet No. 10, and Beethoven with the 
last and grandest of all of his creations of this genre, the C 
sharp minor quartet op. 131. 

The performance of each of these works was in ensemble 
a perfect and in style a most characteristic one, reaching 
in the Beethoven quartet an altitude, breadth, nobility, 
nay sublimity, which were absolutely irresistible. I have 
never heard the Joachim Quartet play better than on this 
occasion, not even during the celebrated performances at 
Bonn in the Beethoven Hall. 


se # 


Speaking of Bonn and the Beethoven Hall reminds me 
of the fact that the chamber music festival performances 
planned for this spring, and similar to those previously 
given for the benefit of the Beethoven-Haus fund, have 
been postponed until the spring of 1896. 

There remains, however, enough to be heard yet this 
spring ; first of all, the performances of Rubinstein’s Christus 
at Bremen toward the end of this month, two of which I in- 
tend to attend; then the Netherrhenish music festival at 
Cologne, and finally the annual 7Zonhinstlerversammlung, 
which this year will take place at Braunschweig in June. 
About all three of these events you will get my report in 


due time. eee 


Last Saturday forenoon at a private rehearsal for the 
pupils of Professor Urban the Meyder Orchestra played at 
the Concerthaus, among other things, two movements from 
a suite for grand orchestra, by Josef Hofmann ; two move- 
ments from a suite for string orchestra, by Herr Lea, and 
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a short piece for wind instruments by the American com- 
poser James K, Pleasants. I was sorry I could not attend. 
* * # 

Paul Kalisch a few days ago met with an accident which 
would have killed anybody but a tenor. He was riding in 
a cab when the pole of another vehicle, the horses of which 
were on a runaway, struck the cab sideways and just 
knocked the breath clean out of Lilli Lehmann'’s handsome 
husband. Any ordinary mortal upon thus inadvertently 
and rather roughly being tickled in the left ribs would 
have given up the ghost. Not so Paul. After he had 
sparred for second wind he was driven home to his spouse 
in the Grunewald, who tackled the case with arnica and 
flannel bandages, and now the tenor, although his left side 
is very sore yet, begins to soar again uptohighC. His 
lungs evidently and luckily have not been very seriously 
affected. 

* 2 

On the very same day Henry Pierson, our indefatigable 
director of the Royal Intendancy, was taken sick rather 
suddenly with nervous prostration and a consequent attack 
of the heart, caused by overwork. At first the case looked 
very serious, but at the present moment of writing (I just 
came from the house of the patient) he is out of danger 
and in a short time, I hope, will also be out of bed again. 


** * 

Not less than six new operas are reported as having 
lately been finished at Cologne. Four of these are by 
teachers of the Royal Conservatory of that city, viz.: Aus 
Grosser Zeit by Ernst Heuser, Die Naechtlichen Richter by 
Otto Klauwell, an opera on an Old Testament subject by 
August von Othegraven, and an historic opera on a subject 
from the Greco-Roman Empire time by Prof. Ed. Mertke. 
The other two operas are Die Vehme by Dr. Otto Neitzel, 
the music critic of the Cologne Gaze//e, and an opera in the 
style of the new Italian school by Heydrich, one of the 
heroic tenors of the Cologne Opera House. 

Apropos of the latter institute, our old friend the contralto 
Charlotte Hubn recently took leave from it and the Cologne 
public in an excellent representation of Gluck’s Orpheus, 
_in which classical chef d’ceuvre she appeared in the title 
part. 

e-o 6 

Our future new heroic tenor, Kraus, who 1s at present 
engaged in Mannheim, recently appeared ‘‘as guest” in 
several operas in his native town of Nuremberg. There 
Siegfried Wagner and Musikdirector Kniese saw him as 
Walther in Die Meistersinger and immediately engaged 
him for the Bayreuth performances df 1896. 


** # 


This week Marcella Sembrich will sing here at the Royal 


Opera House in Traviata and Martha. If it is not too 


hot I shall attend. 
* * * 


I give below a few press notices of the recent success 
of a young American artist, Amelia Heineberg, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in concert at Goerlitz, Silesia : 

Goerlitser Nachrichten und Anseiger, April 5. 


The young pianist, Miss Amelia Heineberg, of Berlin, was soloist of 
the concert given yesterday evening in the Vereinssaal under the 
able leadership of Herren Kappellmeister Hérning. The young 
lady, who had been heard here on a former occasion, proved herself 
again to be an artist of great temperament, power and delicacy of 
touch, as well as an almost infallible technic, qualifications which en- 
title her to a place in the ranks of the first pianists of the day. The 
most brilliant runs as well as the most complicated passages in 
octaves, thirds and sixths were alike rendered with brilliancy and 
ease in the most rapid tempo. The pieces selected by Miss Heineberg 
for her program were indeed adapted to display her great virtuosity 
to the best advantage. The G moll concert of Saint-Saéns, op. 22, 
which, with its trill passages and interlocked work, abounds in over- 


whelming difficulties, gained for her, well phrased and most brill- 
iantly performed as it was throughout, a most telling triumph. She 
was rewarded by enthusiastic applause and a beautiful laurel 


wreath. She then played Chopin's C moll Etude, op. 25, and the Liszt 
Rhapsodie, No, 12, with brilliant aplomb, and then Piece Rococo of 
Moszkowski, which afforded her opportunity of displaying the sweet 
softness of her tone production as well as dynamic shading. She re- 
sponded to the enthusiastic recalls by playing several encores, among 
them the beautiful etude, Si J'etais Oiseau, by Henselt 
Veuen Goerlitzer April 5, 1895. 
We hardly think that there was ever before heard so young an 
artist as Miss Amelia Heineberg in our concert halls who was able 


Anzeiger, 


to manifest such high artistic intelligence and qualifications as she 
lid in last evening's concert in the Vereinssaal, of which she was the 
soloist. The young artist combined masculine power and orchestral 
strength with womanly grace and delicacy of tone shading, technical 
brilliancy with musical and poetic conception, qualifications which 
elicited great applause and admiration. The young lady played the 
concert G moll, op. 2%. of Saint-Saéns, with its phenomenal difficul- 
ties, with wonderful ease, precision in conception, touch and rhythm. 
The stormy applause and the beautiful laurel wreath were richly 
merited. After this she played Etude, op. 25, No. 12, Chopin's Rhap- 
sodie, No. 12, Liszt, and the exquisitely graceful tone poem, Piece 
Rococo, of Moskowski with equally artistic and nice 
rhythmic feeling. After a furore of applause and many recalls Miss 
Heineberg responded by playing several encores, among them the 
beautiful etude of Henselt, Si J’etais Diseau. We should be grateful 
to Miss Heineberg if we could hear her here again under more favor- 
But 


brilliancy 


able auspices than at present at the end of the musical season. 
yesterday's performance was indeed a telling triumph 
Viederschlesichen Zeitung, April 4, 1895, 

Amelia Heineberg, the young American artist, who resides for the 
time being in Berlin, was soloist of the concert given in the Vereins- 
saal, under leadership of Herr Kapellmeister Hérning. Miss Heine- 
berg is a young lady of winsome and interesting personality. Her 


and round face, shaded by dark brown hair, shows no 


amiable 





traces of the arduous drudgery which goes hand in hand with an 


artistic career. But the dark Southern complexion is indicative of 
the fire and warm temperament which characterizes her playing. 
The strength of her tone is rare, especially in so young an artist ; her 
musical conception is poetic and tender, and with this command of 
means the young artist succeeded in producing tone effects of noble 
strength, as well as those of great delicacy and dynamic shading. 
The concert G-moll, Saint-Saéns, which the young lady played first, 
gave her ample opportunity to display her virtuosity. The andante 
sostenuto of the first movement was soulful and tender, and theallegro 
scherzando a-model of gracefulness and exquisite finesse of touch, 
whereas the presto of the third movement, with its complicated 
passayes and trills, were alike rendered with brilliancy and ease 
in the most rapid tempo. The poetical Piece Rococo, of Moszkowski, 
was rendered with womanly sweetness of touch and fine shading, 
and the Rhapsodie No. 12, Liszt, with brilliant aplomb. The enthu- 
siastic applause and the beautiful laurel wreath were richly deserved, 
and Miss Heineberg was compelled to respond to the many recalls by 
playing several encores. 
** * 

The Staudigls, both husband and wife, who recently ap- 
peared with so pronounced success as soloists in The Mes- 
siah performance given by the Berlin-Potsdam von Wagner 
Society, have been nominated= honorary members of that 
They richly deserve the honor. 

“ee *# 


august body. 


Among last week’s American callers at THe MusicaL 
Courterr’s Berlin offices were Mrs. and Miss Davidson, who, 
by way of Paris and Southampton, return to the United 
States for the summer, which they will spend at their villa 
at Saratoga Springs. Miss Beatrice M. Davidson has been 
studying hard all last winter with Lilli Lehmann and Prof. 
Heinrich Barth, and, as I had a chance to verify, with very 
good effect. She will therefore in all probability return 
here next winter. 

Another highly talented American young lady who called 
with her mother was Miss Amy Marie Krueger, from Louis- 
ville, Ky. She is a pupil of Prof. Julius Hey and owns a 
beautiful, strong soprano voice of good range, which she 
She sang for me some of her master’s ex- 
Miss 


uses with skill. 
cellent solfeggi and Agathe’s aria from Freischiitz. 
Krueger will continue and finish her studies with Professor 
Hey during the coming summer, and will then return to 
the United States to take her place among the very best of 
native concert singers. O. F. 


Francis Fischer Powers. 

R. FRANCIS FISCHER POWER® has 
M cided to make his visit to London contingent upon 
the health of his mother. He has booked passage for him- 
self and brother for May 29, but may possibly wait and 
accompany the Gerrit Smiths June 1, unless the present pre- 
carious state of Mrs. Powers’ health shall prevent it, in 
which event Mr. Powers will in all probability postpone his 
tour until September. 

If, however, he does go over for the season he will toa 
wide extent confine his work to salon singing, although he 
is engaged to sing at the Shakespeare concert, which, by 
the way, is in itself practically a private affair. 


de- 


A Choral Concert.—The Philomel Choral, a choral club 
of female voices, gave its second private concert on May 2 
in Chamber Music Hall. Mrs. J. Henry McKinley directed, 
and the chorus was assisted by Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Mr. 
Carl E. Dufft and Miss Harriet Arneman, who accom- 
panied. 

Sappho Club’s Suecess.—The Sappho Club, of Newark, 
N. J., is a ladies’ choral society which contains on its roster 
many names of metropolitan musical repute ; among others 
is that of Mr. Gerrit Smith, the well-known choral conductor 
of this city. The club gave a concert on May 1, at 
Newark, N. J., with a program of fifteen numbers of in- 
teresting and bright music. 

The club was assisted by the Beethoven Quartet and 
Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano ; Mr. Gerrit Smith con- 
ducted, and an agreeable evening was realized. 

On May 7 the Sappho Club went to Yonkers to fill an en- 
gagement at the Yonkers Lawn Tennis Club. The pro- 
gram on this occasion was an exacting one and for its 
skillful rendition the club was accorded many favorable 
criticisms from the local press. Inthe program were two 
numbers of Gerrit Smith’s compositions, which sung by 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith contributed to the success of the even- 
ing. Ason the former occasion, the club was assisted by 
the Beethoven Quartet, but the soloists were Tom Karl, 
tenor, and Mrs. Gerrit Smith. 

The following is from the S/atesman, of Yonkers : 

The club sang better than it did in February, but the selections did 
not prove so happy intheir effect upon the audience as at the first 
concert. Ebb and Flow, a song by Oliver King, in which the ending 
for each stanza is strikingly pretty and effective, and was marked 
especially by rich, pure tones from the altos, was heard with delight, 
and the club answered the demonstrative appeal for more of it by re- 
peating a stanza. 

It must be said, however, that the club was not very enthusiastic- 
ally rewarded for other work. There were songs by composers 
who, as a rule, force appreciation from the most reluctant audience ; 
these were interpreted as well as good voices, careful training and 
intelligent direction could ensure—and yet there must be something 
wrong if the singing by such a choir of ladies does not more power- 
fully affect an audience. 

The nature of the concert would lead one to believe that the fair en 
tertainers should create a little cyclone of applause by every song. 





Charles R. Adams. 


HE annual operatic musicale of the pupils of Mr. 
Charles R. Adams took place last evening in Union 
Hall, Boston, and the following program was given : 











Faust, 8d act (Garden Scene).............. Pe dp take otto e Gounod 
Margherita............ss0« Pe oe Miss Adelaide Schirmer 
Mls 0c ccs pc cvoctecnmbenbesdsontes seseeeeees. Miss Cora F. Pike 
Gs bh cctdccunbvenaae a ccietelessncien Miss Mary L. Gilkey 
See oP ee ee et Oe Oe Te Mr. Alton Faunce 
Mephisto. «....svadasuesese Cogvescrecs nae cg Mr Manfred C. Parks 

Gli Ugonotti (Scena and Duo), 2d act Guinti tis asece Meyerbeer 
Margherita De Valois.............- iss Maud Ingle Francis 
Racel de Nangy......ccasastsstetes .ssee..Mr. Meriam Bruce 

La Moens. dh Pima O86 ack: ai; coacess tcaubesdeg. <s tis ksietuenees Mozart 
Commtted AMMaVIGe ....0006ckssccveessecs Miss Gertrude Gardiner 
ORG 5 thos sccseccnccéccccocbebep ecbeteceweteusvcesed Miss May 
0 a er Miss Edith Bradford 
Count Almaviva.......... oxtadbes badadied Mr. George W. Mull 
EE eer fm 
PN i csedabecndadess, ekabanedthecisaen Mr. Edward Broders 

Gli Ugonotti (Grand Duo), 4th act........... ccc ccceeeeeeeees Meyerbeer 
We sir bi ds ciddveviveWldssdentoaveusds Mrs. Helen Haynes 
ss wi cn ce'ts, ocokcnctededicabebedye docs Mr. Charles R. Adams 


The orchestra were players from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. John C. Mullaly director. 

Mr. Adams is now one of the foremost teachers in his 
native city, Boston, devoting all his time to the training of 
voices, and is seldom heard in public, so that when an op- 
portunity arises and he makes a public appearance there is 
a great desire to hear him. 

On the eventful night when the Damrosch Opera Com- 
pany had to scour the town for a tenor to sing Lohengrin, 
Mr. Adams was sent for, but after giving twenty lessons 
during the day it seemed a physical impossibility to go on 
and sing the réle at such short notice, and much to his 
regret he was obliged to decline, although he would 
willingly have helped Mr. Damrosch out of a dilemma. 

Mr. Adams made his first appearance in public in the 
first production of Root’s cantata, The Haymakers, and 
sung for several winters with the Hiindel and Hadyn 
Society, taking the principal tenor roles. His first teacher 
was Edwin Bruce and afterward he studied with Madame 
Fabbri and her husband, Professor Mulder, with whom he 
went to Europe after traveling through this country, 
Canada and the West Indies. 

There are many funny incidents connected with his tour 
in the West Indies, such as the opera of Traviata being 
sung with no women except the principals and with the 
soldiers from the garrison in the chorus. The Barber of 
Seville was sung in Spanish and at one city the Norma 
priestesses were negresses. 

Upon arriving in London a place at Covent Garden 
but he was under contract with the 
Mulders fora musical tour. During this tour he was sent 
for to Vienna to sing -/vino in La Sonnambula. He 
mastered the opera in three days and scored a great 
success, 

A Russian tour and an engagement at Buda-Pesth were 
followed by athree years’ contract in Berlin. After this he 
returned to Vienna, where he entered the Royal Opera 
House. Here he sang for nine years, with occasional tours 
to Madrid, London, Paris, &c. When he resigned at the 
end of that time he was presented with a silver laurel 
wreath, on the leaves of which appear the names of thirty 
of his principal réles in which he had achieved success. 

In Vienna he sang under Wagner, Gounod and other 
equally noted musicians, He also sang star engagements 
at Covent Garden, at La Scala and throughout Europe. 

After returning to America Mr. Adams made a tour 
with Madame Pappenheim in German opera and two tours 
with Strakosch in Italian opera. Then he made up his 
mind to settle down as a teacher. In this line of work he 
has been eminently successful. He trains voices for the 
parlor, for the concert room, for the stage, for oratorio, for 
church and for grand opera. His large experience has 
given him a special knowledge of the needs of a musician 
for public and private work. Mr. Adams sings in five or 
six different languages, and claims that one is as easy as 
the other, that the effort is the same in all. 

He gives, on an average, twenty lessons a day throughout 
the winter season. His pupils come from many different 
parts of the country and he has to refuse as many pupils as 
he accepts, for there is a limit to the hours of the day. 

Mr. Adams was one of the earliest exponents of Wag- 
nerian opera, and his rendering of the réles of Lohengrin 
and 7Zannhduser were among the best in Europe. In 
Vienna he sang the rdle of Lohengrin for over a year. 

Mr. Adams stands high in the estimation of the profession 
and the public, and his many admirers wish him a continu- 
ance of the success he enjoys, which he merits by years of 
conscientious study. 


was offered him, 








Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk.—Mrs. Lillian Sherwood- 
Newkirk, solo soprano of the First Congregational Church, 
Norwalk, Conn., and a pupil of Mme. Ogden Crane, has a 
dramatic voice of wide range. She has met with splendid 
success the past winter, doing a great deal of concert work. 
She has a large class of pupils in Norwalk, both individual 
and in class, and a large class at Miss C. F. Band’s In- 
stitute, at Norwalk, and another in a large seminary in 
Brooklyn. She is one of our most successful teachers. 


























PARIS 

T is generally known here, more particularly 
| among musicians, that a play called Tannhduser 
(Tanoze) is going to be given some time soon at the Opéra. 
But Paris is in no state of tiptoe over the fact. It is nota 
tiptoe age, and even France has ‘‘seen lots.” Neither is 
there any revolt in the air. Spirit has been broken by the 
unflinching march of Progress. A higher power than 
nation is being recognized, and the sway is accepted, with 
selfish indifference by the many, with feverish expectation 
by the few. 

And so Tannhiiuser may come if it wants to or stay away. 
All who can afford it will be there the first night ; not for 
the sake of Tannhiiuser (which does not evaporate after 
first night), but for the sake of the first night which does 
The papers will treat it next day with conflict- 
ing monotonies. People will talk of Van Dyck and Caron 
and the width of the new skirt. Students will think ‘‘My 
God ! have I got to sing that way !"". Composers will think 
‘* Ah, that’s a good way to fix my new piece !” Critics will 
cudgel their poor brains tosay something that has not been 
said. The directors will count and divide and maybe 
smile, for allanybody knows ; and Fate, with lights of pre- 
vision in her prescient eyes, will juggle with the whole 
pack, just asshe did with the composer of Tannhiuser ; yea, 
even with Tannhaduser himself, and Progress will nod her 
head. 

The papers are full of reminiscences of the memorable 
13th of March (the 14th, by the way) and of the details of 
the bizarre effort of 1861, an account of which appeared in 
these columns a few months ago. 

One thing to be remembered, it was not French taste, 
but the caprice of a club that interfered at that time, just 
as a tin cow-bell might stop Paderewski in a Chopin 
reverie. 

May, was it not—2Ist or 22d of May—that Wagner was 
born? Strange if the opera should be given on that date! 
A curious coincidence in this connection: Van Dyck, Del- 
mas and Renaud, the three principal male interpreters, 
were born in 1861, the year of the first French performance 
of the work which in a few days will do so much for their 
respective reputations ; further, Van Dyck was born on the 
2d of April, the day when the third and last representation 
was given. 

Meantime Wagnerianism has dropped down into Spain! 
Campanini recently directed at Madrid a Wagner concert 
consisting of three fragments of Parsifal, fragments of 
Tristan and Isolde and the Chévauchée. The musical 
world was turned upside down, and a sort of ovation took 
place which nobody seemed to know was for whom. 

At Boulogne there is an active Wagnerian society. Last 
year a féte was given with such success that it was re- 
newed this year with important additions from Tannhiuser, 
Meistersinger and Parsifal. Special trains were organized 
from Venice, Milan, Florence and Rome. The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed, and the principal musical writers of 
Italy were present. 

M. Maurice Kufferath, the indefatigable and progressive 
music spirit of Brussels, has just closed a course of lectures 
on the Evolutions of Modern Music. The series would be 
worth reading if one could get them. M. Kufferath is 
owner of the Guide Musical, one of the best European 
musical papers. 

M. Bourgault-Ducoudray continues his lectures in Paris. 
The last was on Schubert. As illustrations, the fantasie in 
C was played by Mme. Jossic, and melodies were sung by 
artists. 


evaporate. 


By the way, M. Bourgault-Ducoudray’s Thamara, of 
which you have read, has had a great success at Nantes. 

Dardanus, by Ph. Rameau, a tragedy, first given in the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1739, and recently discovered, 
re-edited and rehearsed by M. Chas, Bordes, was given this 
week in the home of the Prince and Princess Edouard de 
Polignac, who are foremost in the ranks of protection of 
the renaissance of sacred and classical work in Paris. 

The performance was given in the exquisite music cham- 
ber designed by the Princess herself, and in which a spe- 
cial stage had been erected. Mme. Clement, of the Opéra 


Comique, Soulacroix, Challet, and Milles. Pregi and Blanc 
were the soloists, and a trained chorus assisted. A clavecin 
and a selected orchestra were the accompaniment. 

The second act was given entire, with the air of Iphise 





from the third act, ritournelle and recitative and air of 
Venus from the fourth act, Triodes Songes with rondeau 
by the chorus, air of Antenor, and from the fifth act a gay 
march from different nations, with chorus and orchestra. 

As intermission, Ich will den Herrn Loben Allezeit, by 
Schiitz, and Dialogo per la Pascua were sung. The organ 
was played by M. Eugéne Gigout, organist of St. Augustin, 
who is teacher and musical counsellor of the Princess. 
The élite of the best of musical Paris were present. ‘Ihe 
Prince and Princess were both highly delighted with the 
result of the musical venture and heartily congratulated 
M. Bordes. More about these extremely interesting peo- 
ple later. 

Opéra Comique programs have been turned upside down 
by the illness of Calvé. Guernica by Mme. Paul Vedal, 
and Gaz/hard, which she was to have created, had to be 
put into the hands of Mlle. Lafargue, a young débutante of 
the Conservatoire, who has made rapid flights since her 
début and played Desdemona last week at the Opéra. The 
opera will be given in a few days. Mme. Brejean-Graviére 
has been singing inthe Pecheurs de Perles, and changes 
and substitutions of all kinds have taken place. No matter 
who replaces Calvé, it seems to be always in some sense a 
disappointment. Why? 

The charming gypsy was, however, able to be at the 
Vernissage or annual painters’ crush at the Champs 
Elysées. When she and Mme. Roger-Miclos made the 
promenade together there was no rival to the picture ‘‘ on 
the line” or above it. ‘‘ Sarah” was there too and created 
a great stir, but it was reserved for Mlle. Yvette Guilbert 
to make the excitement of the afternoon. With her small 
head aflame, her piquant naughty face, peering eyes, a 
basket of flowers on her head as a hat and gay costume, 
leaning upon the arm of a Frenchman, the sight of the café 
diva was the signal for a wave of mingled cries, begun by 
some students who had just turned from contemplation of 
the face of Jeanne d’Arc. 

The portrait of Joseph Hollman, the violoncellist, was 
one of the most admirable as well as attractive pictures at 
the Champ de Mars. A statue representing Sacred Music 
was the most exquisite creation in stone at the Champs 
Elysées. 

A charming opera story, music by Offenbach, Chanson de 
Fortunio, was given here this week. 

The question of hats at performances is being seriously 
moved here. At the Comédie Frangaise money has been 
refunded to ladies who would not renounce the charming 
flower parasols in the orchestra seats at least. Between 
sleeves and hats just now people have for the first time 
come to realize that music may pass in through the ears. 

The 200th of Lakmé and 1,000th of Noces de Jeannette 
this week at the Opéra Comique. Madame Saville is soon 
to sing in Traviata. 

A monument has been erected and will soon be inaugu- 
rated to Felicien David in the Saint-Germain Cemetery. 
Saint-Saéns is still in the savage islands. When last heard 
from he was at Poulo-Condore, the Governor of which is a 
friend of the musician. 

The Opéra directors will next season inaugurate a series 
of concerts destined to assist young composers to make 
known their works. M. Paul Vedal and Georges Marty 
will direct these works, except in cases when the writers 
wish to direct them personally. 

Prix de Rome students are all worked up over a recent 
visit of Queen Margaret of Italy to the Villa Médicis. The 
reception was strictly private, but the exquisite grace and 
charm of the Queen made the occasion a memorable one 
for the boys. A small concert was arranged for the re- 
freshment of Her Majesty. The music was composed ex- 
pressly for het by two talented students of the academy, 
MM. Busser and Bloc. The first has written a symphony 
which has been played by the Societa Orchestrale Romana. 
The second a suite of three pieces for the violin, beautifully 
played by the young Countess Valetta. 

Sonzogno is coming to Paris next week. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is here. Mascagni is not a dude, but he is the 
centre of a mob of parasites wherever he goes. That’s 
not his fault, but their misfortune. He has a charming 
wife and three golden haired children. He is tall and very 
handsome. Sonzogno is loved by everybody, and, more 
than that, respected by al]. He has done and is doing a 
great musical work in Italy. He has sold his paper, which 
is a pity. 

A pleasant piece of news about a young American 
student is that Mr. John Hermann Loud, of Boston, a 
Guilmant pupil, has achieved honorable distinction at an 
English institution, and one that very few Americans, I 
believe, have attained. He has passed successfully an ex- 
amination under Dr. Bridge, Dr. Martin, Sir Walter Par- 
ratt, Dr. Villiers Stanhope and other musicians, and was 
elected an associate of the college, with the right to use 
the letters A. R. C. M. after his name. The document will 
be signed by the Prince of Wales and Sir George Grove. 

He is studying English church music and choir training 
with Dr. Varley Roberts, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

An organ has come to be indispensable tothe Sara Bern- 
hardt troupe. Especially in the Indian play Izyel is this 
instrument an important factor. With the company, which 
leaves Paris for London to-night, goes Miss Audan, daugh- 
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ter of M. J. Audan, organist of the church here where 
Gounod used to play, St. Frangois de Sales. The young 
lady, who is a talented organist and harpist besides, goes 
as first musician to the court of Sarah. Felicitations ! 

Marsick has been winning new laurels in a concert given 
this week with Mme, Preinsler de Silva. He played a 
Cavatina of César Cui, a Scherzando and Sielanka by 
Wieniawski, also the Kreutzer Sonata. The celebrated 
violinist had a regular ovation. 

Colonne’s orchestra will play at Strasbourg during the 
Exposition in June. 

The tenor Nouvelli, of La Scala, recently of Paris, has 
been engaged as professor in a national conservatoire at 
Varsovie, Poland, which is De Reské’s home, I believe. 
Before going he gives a grand concert here assisted by 
eminent artists of France and Italy. 

M. Julien Tiersot has made the discovery in a package of 
Berlioz music, lately sent to the Conservatoire Library, of 
a Ressurrexit of a Mass which is identical with the famous 
fanfare of the Tuba mirum of the Requiem. As the Mass 
was written some fifteen years before the Requiem it may 
be seen how long a musical idea may possess the mind of a 
composer before its being definitely placed. 

A droll feature of the pupils’ concerts, which are all 
the rage at this season, is that French young ladies must 
be accompanied by chaperones, or ‘‘ bonnes,” every time 
they put their precious noses outside the home door. 
Consequence is, this season is a great trial to the good 
bonnes, who are not, in general, music enthusiasts, and 
whose ‘‘ causeries” are thus seriously broken in upon. 
The ordinary rehearsals are sources of no end of conflicts. 
An extra one is the cause of a general ‘‘ bonnes’ strike,” 
and makes the occasion for the poor music teacher some 
such task as hauling the Palais du Trocadero down town 
with a rope would be. 

Mile. Nuola, of New Orleans, who is a member of Sir 
Augustus Harris’ English Company, and who has been 
down in Italy some weeks, is in Paris on her way back to 
London. She sang several times in Italy. 

Mr. Sebastien Schlesinger gave a recital of his works at 
the Continental Hotel last week. All the English and 
American colony were there to hear them. Thirty-one 
compositions of many types were interpreted and on the 
whole a quantity of mel>dy, much fetching rhythm and ex- 
cellent harmony were heard during the afternoon. The 
piano compositions were finely rendered by M. Reitlinger, 
and the vocal selections were divided between Mr. Schles- 
inger’s two daughters, Mr. Whitney Mockridge and the 
composer. Those in search of attractive ballads could not 
have come to aricher field. There were several beautiful 
ones, on all kinds of poetic subjects. 

Mile. Magdeleine Godard, sister of the regretted com- 
poser, gave a charming pupils’ concert this week, aided by 
Mme, Renée Richard, of the Opéra. 

Michel Carré, librettist of l'Enfant Prodigue, has finished 
a new pantomime, Tumance, the music by the Belgian 
composer, Van dei Eeden. It will probably be given in 
Brussels the coming winter. Mademoiselle Pygmalion, 
music by Francis Thomé, is likewise a new contribution to 
speechless entertainment. 

A haunting strain of music is that in the andante con 
moto of the Beethoven C minor symphony, which is the 
same as In the Battle’s Red Glare of the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

Late important concerts: Henri Falcke, the pianist, at 
the Salle Erard, where he never played so well, with 
warmth, intelligence and skill in mechanism, that seemed 
to leave nothing to be desired. Of his ambitious and im- 
pressive numbers were sonata 110 of Beethoven; noc- 
turne, by Grieg ; grande fantaisie, by Chopin ; romance of 
Tschaikowsky, and a Liszt rapsodie. The subject of 
touch is a passion with M. Falcke. The ways in which he 
changes a thick, stiff touch to a soft and musical one in his 
pupils will be spoken of here later. 

In addition are the Trocadero concerts, the concert of 
the Society of Classic Song, concert of music on ancient 
instruments, concert of ancient songs arranged in bou- 
quets and the concert of the Society of New Music, founded 
by pupils of M. Widor. FANNIE EpGAar THoMas. 





Victor Herbert’s New Opera.—Frank Daniels will 
play during the coming season Victor Herbert and Harry 
B. Smith’s new comic opera, entitled The Wizard. 

About Emil Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling’s remark- 
able success as a concert pianist was demonstrated last 
season in New York, Brooklyn and Washington, the 
important art centres of the East. Every season brings an 
increased demand for his services, and his late concert 
tournée through the leading cities of lowa extended his 
reputation in a somewhat new and equally important field. _ 
The Iowa press unanimously praise his charm as a lec- 
turer, great technic and masterly interpretation. The 
variety of his touch and tone (also mentioned by that 
discriminating critic Mr. Matthews, in the May J/wuszc) was 
universally commented upon. Mr. Liebling played on a 
Kimball + <rd piano, which was shipped to Memphis, 
Tenn., fu.’ : appearance on May 10 at a concert under the 
auspices of the Beethoven Club, the leading musical 
organization of that city. 
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Popular Melodies That Achieved 
Success. 


HE Old Oaken Bucket was written by Wood- 
T worth, a printer, of New York and of almost every 
American city. Not far from the printing office 
where he was employed there was a dram shop which 
he frequented, and one hot summer afternoon he strolled 
It was poured out, and as 


other 


in there and called for brandy. 
he held up the glass he remarked toa brother printer: 

There's nothing like that.” ‘ Yes, there is,” responded 
a drink of cool well water from the old oaken 
bucket that hangs in my father's well.” Woodworth went 
back to the printing office, sat down at a desk and began 
finished the 


the other; *' 


to write, and in the course of the afternoon 

yng. The music is by Kiallmark, and the melody is that 
written for Araby’s Daughter. 

Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, was written by A. C. Ross, 
of Zanesville, Ohio. was a member of a church 
choir during the heated canvass of 1840, and was also one 
of a quartet that furnished music to the political meetings. 
Ile was urged to write a song for a coming meeting in 
vanesville, and chose the tune Little Pigs for the melody. 
He composed the song one Sunday morning in church. 
The next day he presented it to the club, and it was sung 
It proved a great 


Ross 


on the following evening at the meeting. 
success and soon went all over the country. 

Kathleen Mavourneen was written by Mrs. Crawford, an 
Irish lady, whose songs ninety years ago were in high 
repute. The music was by Crouch, an eccentric genius, 
who in his old age and poverty begged his way into a con- 
cert given by Titiens, that he might hear his own composi- 
ly sung. 

Old Dog Tray was in its time one of Foster's most popu- 


tion fit 
lar songs, 120,000 copies being sold in eighteen months. It 
was written in the back room of a combined grocery and 
grog shop in New York city, and was immediately sold by 
the author to firm of publishers that made a fortune from 
its sale 

Love's Young Dream, one of Moore's best, was set by 
to an Irish tune called The Old Woman. Moore 
heard the tune from a blind fiddler, wrote it down, and, 


discerning its beauty, determined that it should have bet- 


him 


ter words than the nonsensical verses to which it was sung 
by the Irish peasantry. 

The Light of Other Days was written by Alfred Bunn, a 
theatre manager of London. The song was given to Balfe, 
who introduced it into his opera Maid of Artois. On the 
first presentation of the opera the song took the house by 
storm, and was repeated five times before the audience 
would permit the opera to proceed. 

Old Kentucky Home is the twentieth song in Foster's 
book of plantation melodies, though whea and under what 
circumstances it was composed cannot be exactly stated. 
One writer on musical curios says that it was suggested by 
an allusion that Foster heard a slave make to his former 
home in the Blue Grass State. 

Maryland, My Maryland, was the work of James Ryder 

Randall, a native of Baltimore. The song was writ- 
ten by him in April, 1861, while he was engaged on a news- 
paper in New Orleans. The melody is a German folk song, 
O Tannenbaum. It is also found, nearly in its present 
form, in an interlude in Mozart's first mass. 
It was written on a dark 
day while the author was ona journey. The tune is Hey 
Tuttie Taittie,an old march that is said by tradition to 
have animated ISruce’s men at Bannockburn. 

A Life on the Ocean Wave was the work of Epes Sar- 
gent, the idea being suggested to him during a walk on the 
Battery in New York one day when a high wind was 
It was set to music by Henry 


Scots Wha Hae was by Burns 


blowing in from the sea. 
Russell. 

Araby's Daughter is the closing portion of Moore’s 
poem, The Fire Worshippers, one of the tales of Lalla 
Rookh. The melody was writted by Kiallmark, and is the 
same which was afterward adapted to the Old Oaken 
sucket 

Go, Forget Me, was by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, a poet, 
who, in his time, was highly esteemed, but is now remem- 
bered only by thisand one other song. The music is an 
adaptation of a melody taken from one of Mozart's operas. 

Tenting on the Old Camp Ground was written by 
Walter Kittredge, a New Hampshire man, who was drafted 
in 1862, and while preparing to go to the front wrote the 
words and music. It attained immense popularity almost 
instantly 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep was an inspiration 
which came to Mrs. Emma Willard, a New York teacher, 
during her return voyage from Europe. The music was 
composed by Joseph Philip Knight, the teacher of music in 
her academy. 

The Last Rose of Summer, one of Patti's favorite songs, 
was the work of Thomas Moore. The melody is a very 
ancient Irish tune, formerly known as the Groves of Blar- 
ney. The tune has been found in collections of Irish music 
at least 200 years old. 

The Blue Bells of Scotland was the work Annie 
McVicar, afterward Mrs. Grant, the daughter of a Scottish 
officer in the British army. The melody was long believed 


of 
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to be Scottish, but is now known to be of English origin, 
being an old English folk song. 

Bonnie Doon was by Burns. The Emperor Napoleon at 
St. Helena made the droll mistake of saying that the Eng- 
lish had but one melody worth listening to and that was 
Bonnie Doon. 

Wearing of the Green exists in several forms and ver- 
sions. The one best known in this country was written by 
Dion Boucicault. It is sung by Shaun the Post in the play 
Arrah na Pogue. 

Had la Heart for Falsehood Framed was by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, the poet and dramatist, two or three of 
whose plays still hold the stage. The air isan Irish melody 
called Grammachree. 

Pat Malloy, the famous Irish melody, was written by 
Dion Boucicault for the play Arrah na Pogue. For five or 
six years its use by bands during the processions of St. 
Patrick’s day was almost universal. 

Drink to Me Only with with Thine Eyes is from a poem 
entitled The Forest, by Ben Jonson. The air is an adapta- 
tion from one of Mozart’s opera melodies. 

Allan Water was written by Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
better known in literature as Monk Lewis, whose weird 
tales were the fashion when Scott was young. 

Rule Britannia is usually credited to James Thompson. 
It first appeared in a play entitled Alfred, by Thompson 
and Mallet, in 1740. The air was by Dr. Thomas Arné. 

Yes; the Die is Cast has a romantic history. It was 
written by Col. Paul Pestel, of the Russian army, who 
with others conspired against the Russian Government in 
1826. The plot was discovered. He was arrested, impris- 
oned, tried and on July 11, 1826, was hanged. During the 
interval between his trial and execution he composed the 
words and music of this song, and with a bit of iron 
scratched them on the wall of his cell, where the song was 
found some years after his death. 

Home, Sweet Home, Payne's song, was originally a num- 
ber in the opera Clari, the Maid of Milan, a production 
brought out in 1823. The opera was a failure and nothing 
is now known of it save the one song, which became in- 
stantly popular. Over 100,000 copies were sold in the first 
year of its publication, and the sale in one form or another 
has been constant ever since the first appearance of this 
beautiful theme. The melody is a Sicilian folk song, and 
was adapted to the words by Payne himself. 

Robin Adair was by Lady Caroline Keppel, daughter of 
the Earl of Albemarle. Robin was a real character—a 
young Irish doctor who had been forced by a scandalous 
adventure to leave Ireland and seek his fortune in England. 
Chance threw a rich patient in his way, a lady of quality, 
and at her house he met Lady Caroline, and the result was 
a case of love at first sight on both sides. Her parents ob- 
jected and sent her away, and during her absence she pro- 
duced the song. The story ended happily, the parents 
relented and the twain were married. 

What Are the Wild Waves Saying? a duet that was once 
immensely popular, was suggested to Dr. Joseph Edwards 
Carpenter by the conversation in Dombey and Son. The 
music was by Glover, the deservedly famous writer of 
sentimental and devotional concerted pieces. 

Hail to the Chief is a song in the second canto of 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. It is a boat song, designed 
to imitate those of the Scottish boatmen. The melody was 
written by Sir Henry Rowley Bishop. 

Tis Midnight Hour is one of the few songs concern- 
ing whose origin musical history is silent. Several claims 
have been made of its authorship, but none are considered 
valid. 

Ben Bolt was written by Dr. Thomas Dunn English 
at a single sitting, the idea being suggested to him bya 
friend. It first appeared before the public in a play at 
Pittsburg in 1848, The Battle of Buena Vista. The 
melody is of German origin and of uncertain antiquity, but 
the song, so far from being English, is unquestionably 
American. 

Old Folks at Home, equally well known as The Suwanee 
River, was the most popular song ever known in America. 
Over 400,000 copies were sold during the first five years 
after its appearance. E. P. Christy, of the original Christy 
minstrels, paid $400 for the privilege of having his name 
printed on the title page of one edition as the author and 
composer. 

Auld Lang Syne is of uncertain origin, there being sev- 
eral versions of this deservedly popular song. One of the 
best is by Burns, but only the second and third stanzas are 
by this poet, the remainder being from the pen of Ramsay. 
The song is of uncertain antiquity ; one version is dated 
1716, another is said to date from the sixteenth century. 

Massa’'s in the Cold, Cold Ground was considered by 
Stephen Foster to be the best of all his compositions. He 
got the idea from a slave, of Covington, Ky., whom he 
heard bewailing the fact that his good old master was 
dead, and that he and several other slaves who had become 
old and worn out would now pass into the hands of less 
kindly owners. 

Woodman, Spare That Tree was written by George 
P. Morris, the story being founded on an incident which 
occurred during a visit of this gentleman to the old home- 
stead. It had passed into other hands, and the proprietor 





was about to cut down the fine tree which had been planted 
by Morris’ grandfather. The poet redeemed the tree for 
$10, and the stately oak was thus spared. 

I'll Hang My Harp on a Willow Tree has attached to it 
a bit of royal romance. It was written by a young noble- 
man who became deeply enamored of Queen Victoria a 
year or so before she ascended the English throne, which 
event destroyed his hopes of winning her hand. The 
words first appeared in an English magazine and were set 
to music by Wellington Guernsey. 

John Brown's Body was written by Charles S. Hall, of 
Charlestown, Mass, The melody was a negro tune sung in 
South Carolina and Georgia at the religious meetings of 
the slaves to the words, Say, Brothers, Will You Meet Me. 
It was first played by the band of the Boston Light Infan- 
try in 1861. In 1864 it crossed the ocean and became a 
great favorite in London. 

The Burial of Sir John Moore was by the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe. Nearly all its incidents are incorrectly stated, as 
the burial did not take place at night, but by daylight, and 
the French seeing‘a gathering in the cemetery, and not 
knowing its purpose, opened fire on it from a battery and 
brought the funeral services toa hasty conclusion. The 
music is by John Burnett, an English musician and com- 
poser. 

The Girl I Left Behind Me is an Irish tune, known to 
have been in existence in 1770. The author of the words 
is unknown, though claims have been made for several 
Irish and English poets. For over 100 years it has been 
the parting tune of the British army and navy, and is 
played whenever a regiment is leaving a town where it has 
been stationed, or a man-of-war is weighing anchor to sail 
from a port. 

Maid of Athens was written by Byron during a visit to 
the Grecian capital. Its heroine was Theresa Macri, a 
young woman of great personal beauty. Over thirty years 
ago Chambers’ Journa/ contained an account of a visit to 
the Maid of Athens by an English traveler, who found her 
an old woman, utterly destitute of any attraction, and at 
the time of his visit engaged in washing clothing for some 
of her numerous grandchildren. 

Who'll Be King but Charlie? came from the pen of 
Caroline Oliphant. The air is from a collection of old 
Scottish ballads. 

O Boys, Carry Me 'Long was one of Foster's later songs. 
It was written in 1851, and immediately attained a wide 
popularity. 

Wake, Nicodemus, a very popular song during the 
war, was written by Henry C. Work, the author of My 
Grandfather s Clock. 

Those Evening Bells, one of Moore's most popular 
songs, was suggested by a melody entitled The Bells of 
St. Petersburg. 

The Sword of Bunker Hill came from the pen of William 
Ross Wallace, a Kentuckian. The music was the work of 
Bernard Covert. 

Come, Landlord, Fill the Flowing Bowl, dates from the 
time of Shakespeare. It was introduced in one of 
Fletcher’s plays, The Bloody Brother. 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer, was the work of Charles Mackay, 
the music being by Henry Russell. It was the outcome of 
an evening of conviviality in 1843. 

Begone, Dull Care, is over 300 years old. 
was formerly known as The Queen’s Jig. 

The Campbells Are Comin’ is an old Scottish air. 
of it dating back to 1620 are known to exist. 

One Bumper at Parting is one of the best of Moore’s 
convivial songs. The tune was called Moll Roe in the 
Morning. 

Bingen on the Rhine was written by Mrs. Caroline 
Norton. ‘The music was composed by Judson Hutchinson 
about 1848.—S/. Louzs Globe-Democrat. 


The melody 


Copies 





Gertrude May Stein. 

ERTRUDE MAY STEIN sang at the Indian- 

apolis festival last week, and a local paper makes the 
pleasing announcement that : 

‘‘On account of Miss Gertrude May Stein’s popularity 
here and her superior vocal accomplishments it has been 
decided to give her two extra numbers during the week— 
an aria to precede Samson and Delilah Wednesday night, 
and a duet in the Wagner program with Nordica, at the 
special request of Miss Nordica.” 

It is also pleasing to record the high esteem in which 
Miss Stein is held by other great singers. While in Indian- 
apolis Melba asked Miss Stein tocome to her room and 
sing for her. After listening for some time she said 
that she had heard a great deal about her, but never 
dreamed she had such a voice ; that there is no contralto 
like her, and that she wants her for her concert company. 


Something for Nordica.—Mr. Zoltan Déme has 
been engaged as one of the leading tenors of the Paris 
Opéra, and he will make his first appearance there in No- 
vember. Mr. Dime, it will be recollected, first sang in Eng- 
land as a baritone, but we do not remember to have heard 
him since he has been tenor.— Musical Standard. 
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Die Meistersinger at the Metropolitan. 





By Joun Howarp. 

B* the courtesy of my good friend and pupil, 

David Belais—one, I hope, of the coming baritones— 

I was enabled to listen to Die Meistersinger from a choice 

seat in the parquet. So much more sonorous did the sing- 

ers sound than from the higher heavens that I determined 

to try in turn the different floors. Excusing myself to my 

hospitable host, I betook myself to the balcony; where I 

found the voices sounded just about as they do in the 
family circle. 

Going thence to the dress circle near the stage I was in- 
deed astonished. One of our favorites, Edouard, was sing- 
ing, but his nobility of tone was nearly lost. Its enormous 
power came into almost unpleasant play ; for a strident, 
clanging roughness greatly impaired that full, rotund 
quality we so much admire. Eames sounded like a heavy 
dramatic soprano. I had often noticed the raking quality 
of a great voice at short range. ‘* Mr. Howard,” said one 
of the palanquin bearers who carried Moran-Olden upon 
the stage in L’Africaine, ‘“ Mr. Howard, when she stepped 
out and sang her first note, it was just as if somebody had 
stuck a knife into her.” Yet her voice ata respectful dis- 
tance came to be much admired. 

The thought naturally occurred, if comparative nearness 
makes such a difference, the boxes must sound horrid, so I 
decided upon entering a box near the stage, relying confi- 
dently on the invariable courtesy of the well to do New 
Yorker. No other citizen excels him in the admirable re- 
spect of politeness. ‘‘Gentleness,” says Frankenstein, 
‘* is the greatest of all achievements.” 

Still, other citizens often do very well. Apropos: Freshly 
arrived in Leipsic, I was accosted by a gentleman having 
two elegantly dressed ladies in tow. He asked the way to 
a certain point. I replied: ‘‘Ich weiss nicht; ich bin ein 
Fremde” (I do not know; I ama foreigner). With the ut- 
most gentleness he raised his hat and answered: ‘‘ Das 
habe ich schon bemerkt!” (That I have already observed.) 
Not the ghost of a smile flitted over a countenance, but I'll 
warrant there was unseemly hilarity around the next 
sheltered corner. : 

Well, I strolled behind the boxes, approaching the stage, 
till I saw a quiet, refined appearing gentleman, to whom I 
mentioned my case. He heartily asked me to enter his 
operatic domain, the box gearest the stage, Mr. Juilliard’s. 
Parting the curtains, I listened, again with surprise. For 
at this point the roughness, the clashing quality, was not 
heard. All the voices sounded as they did from the par- 
quet. Probably no acoustician could account for this 
strange discrepancy. 

It follows that each voice has its very own most advan- 
tageous distance. It is certain that the great bank of 
music lovers, who, in order to see the scenery, choose the 
seats of the family circle or balcony directly opposite the 
footlights, do not get the due force or the full beauty of 
the tones. “They are too far away; the higher overtones 
have by that time lost their characterizing influence. But 
who would have believed that Maurel was there more effec- 
tive than either Edouard de Reszké or Plancon? Yet such 
was the case. 

A few words about the singers may be of interest, though 
hardly in order : 

Was it the nervousness: of a first and very critical per- 
formance of Die Meistersinger that caused Jean de Reszké 
to miss the spirit of the beautiful Am Stillen Herd? The 
song depends for its artistic effect upon a certain swing 
or sway, a certain broad, wave-like swelling and diminish- 
ing, rising and sinking, without whichits phrases are some- 
what meaningless. Yet our truly beloved tenor introduced 
so many of the conventional Italian effects that this bound- 
ing ricochet was sadly jarred. 

And why did Eames, of the beatific attitudes and the ap- 
parel nonpareil, allow her lovely voice to leave the opening 
note of that luscious quintet in such an untimely manner, 
making the orchestral introduction of the secondary theme 
impossible? What could Mancinelli do but scamper after 
her with the whole orchestra at hisheels? Every musician 
in the room feltthe shock, but beyond this initial error, the 
whole rendition was rarely beautiful; especially fine was 
Jean de Reszké’s mounting tothe high B flat nearthe close, 
and his subjection of voice where others bore the main 
burden of the melody. Finck’s words of unlimited praise 
are not all remembered ; but he truly and aptly expressed 
the thought that he considered this quintet the most ex- 
quisite music that ever had flowed from mortal pen. As 
Mathews says of Wagner: ‘‘ From the pilgrim’s chorus in 
Tannhiiuser to the Valkyrie business and /so/de's death, it 
is music, music, music. The drama is behind it; but the 
force which moves us and fills us and awakens in us the 
deep and elemental emotions of the human soul, is Wag- 
ner’s music.” 

Did he fall off in this ‘‘ music” in Parsifal? 
and do not speak lightly or without preparation. 


’ 


I think so, 
For two 


years I rose at two in the morning, and for two ecstatic 
hours played the piano scores of all the master’s operas 
except Rienzi, and sang the principal themes ; I dreamed 
of his themes, I tried each day feebly to imitate in improvi- 





sation. I learned to enjoy hugely all of the Wanderer's 
stately motives and J/zme’s sometimes uncanny phrases. 
leven came to lie in wait for the chorus of Hagen's re- 
tainers, and can hear them at this moment of writing with 
a stirring of the blood and a renewed devotion. 

The assertion was made that I sang the principal themes. 
For has it not been noticed that after Tannhduser the 
tenors rarely went high or the bases low? They all lie 
within the audible compass of a tenor-baritone. Mendels- 
sohn was similarly kind to his gentlemen ushers. 

After half a dozen careful readings of Parsifal and two 
hearings, the conviction was forced that the great master 
had fallen off in his elemental music, in his divine gift of 
melody. No one else could have equalled it, of course, nor 
nearly approached. But there are long stretches of unin- 
teresting notes, relieved all too seldom by engrossing 
music. Such at least is the regretful feeling of the writer, 
who may, after all, only have paused at his constitutional 
limit of appreciation. 

Let me again thank Mr. Belais and Mr. Juilliard for their 
undeserved courtesies. Joun Howarp. 

821 West 59th street. New York city. 








The New American School of Voice 
Production. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
T seems to be the fashion nowadays to make dis- 
coveries. The North Pole has been discovered, so has 
the '‘ cause of the break,” and I, an unpretentious music 
teacher, have also made a discovery, which is this, that 
there has arisen a new American school of voice pro- 
duction. 

Now, there is no denying this discovery of mine, and I, 
like unto the other discoverers, lay certain and undeniable 
claim to the same. 

Who shall deny that America is the most progressive 
country in the world? Why is this? Simply because she 
thinks for herself ; tradition has but little weight with her ; 
she analyzes everything with her hard common sense ; 
rejects the chaff, retains the wheat; she practices in a 
remarkable and pre-eminent degree a new ology, which I 
will call factology. Factology is the head and front of 
America to-day, and if I mistake not it will remain the 
head and front until the crack of doom. 

It is this intense love for facts, cold and hard, that has 
been the cause of the rise of this new school. Thousands 
among us have been for years impatient of this so-called 
method or the other; we despaired of ever bringing our 
national talent for separating the true from the false to 
bear upon the question of voice production. But at last we 
see the light, and I,even I, am the Columbus to first dis- 
cover this new light, this new American school of voice 
production. 

Here in our midst are thinking, critical, highly educated 
men and women, factologists everyone of them, who have 
entered upon a crusade against all that is false, pretentious 
and ignorant in voice matters and who are slowly but most 
certainly and surely laying the foundation of a system of 
voice production the cornerstone of which is factology. 
Facts, the undeniable facts of physiology ; facts, the ada- 
mantine-like facts of acoustics ; facts, the deathless facts of 
nature. 

Who, then, is prepared to rally to the banner of the 
new American school of voice production? Who is eager 
to leave the darkness for the light? Whois ready to join 
the band sworn to hurl down the demons of Ignorance, 
Falsehood and Charlatanism? Who is anxious to secure 
solid knowledge and facts for their pains? Who wishes to 
learn as much in half a dozen lesson as he or she would in a 
year did he or she go to Europe to study with the pupils of 
Lamperti, for example, whom, I notice with joy, one of 
your correspondents characterizes as ‘‘ that grand igno- 
ramus”? Good old Sir Ignoramus Lamperti—he evidently 
was not a factologist. 

America has not as yet founded any school of music, 
vocal or instrumental, and it is to be doubted (alas !) if she 
ever will possess a distinctive school in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word. Dvorak has tried his hand with our 
negro melodies as a foundation, but his successis not freely 
admitted. Great executants and composers we have, and 
of the greatest is Mr. MacDowell, but he speaks musically 
in a foreign tongue. There seems no hope here at present. 
But in the matter of producing a fine, resonant, lasting 
voice, America has allthe elements. Here on the spot are 
clever acousticians, profound vocal physiologists, indefatig- 
able students, critical analyists, all working hard at factology, 
although by different routes, and who every day unearth 
facts which disprove the teachings of the older masters, 
who had not the benefit of the discoveries of modern pro- 
gressive science; whose methods were of a happy-go- 
lucky character, consisting usually of one or two stray and 
to them unexplainable facts and 100 monumental fallacies. 

A prominent European musical critic said a few years 
ago that the future of music lay in America. Let us hope 
so. It will not be long before Europe will wake up to the 
startling consciousness that there is a new American 





school of voice production that will revolutionize the art ; 
and founded, not upon dim tradition, but upon the solid 
rock of modern science. A. G. MITCHELL, 
726 Ellwanger & Barry Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








The Voices of Babel. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 

HAVE been asked why I do not take notice of 

some of the letters on voice that appear in your jour- 
nal. Briefly, the writers are not worth it. They all show 
acomplete incapacity to think, to reason, and to see. 
They often contradict themselves in the same letter. I 
remember a little time ago one wrote pompously about the 
‘‘frontal sinuses.” When I tell your readers this is a 
grandiloquent term for holes in head bones, which can 
neither be enlarged nor diminished either by master or 
pupil, I show the needlessness of talking about them. 

As regards Mr, Belari, Mr. Edmund Myer sent me a very 
feeble pamphlet from his pen, teeming with errors. Mr. 
Myer has my corrections, and may publish them. 

Aud now I come to Mr. Howard. He says (1) ‘‘No 
writer will deny that the pitch of a note is decided by the 
vocal cords; upon the height or depth of the tone the 
body of air in the trachea can have no influence.” If Mr. 
Howard can and will sing a sustained note, and someone 
unknown to himself will give him a punch in the back, the 
note will of necessity, and in spite of his will, be momen- 
tarily raised in pitch, solely by the influence of the body of 
airinthe trachea. (2) In his attack on Mr. ‘‘B” he sneers 
about ‘‘ vibrations in the breast bone.” Then he says for 
such vibrations to take place the bone must be ‘ hollow.” 
So for Mr. ‘‘B” multiplication of sound can only be per- 
mitted by air imprisoned in bounded space; but for himself 
sound can be multiplied without ‘ hollows,” ‘‘ as a tuning 
fork derives added resonance from wood, glass or metal.” 
He further tells us ‘‘ The office of the spine is to resonate 
the voice.” The spine isnothollow. We shall be told that 
blancmange, or a jellyfish, or a feather bed is a resonator 
next. The pompous attempt to write in three languages 
with a smattering of scientific terms can only provoke a 
smile. 

I suppose Mr. Howard considers himself a satirist. I 
call him a literary buffoon. If he wants polished satire let 
him read Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, and if he wants forcible 
satire let him study Byron's English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers or Pope’s Dunciad. 

But disinissing men, I come to facts. There is no such 
thing as a‘‘ break” in the voice; the use of the term is 
giving to ‘‘ airy nothings a local habitation anda name” 
te allure the credulous and deceive the unwary. It is 
intellectually an invention, and physically an induced error 
brought about by master or pupil, or both. It is an 
attempt on the part of beneficent nature to recover its 
laws disturbed and perverted by man. When a person 
has learned to walk and he goes to sea, in a storm he stag- 
gers and falls, but we do not say that he has a broken leg. 
There are joints in nature always—breaks never. A break 
is a violation of a natural law. 

I should advise your correspondents to study logic and 
reduce their arguments to a syllogism before entering the 
arena of intellectual war. CHARLES LUNN, 

Upper TootinG, London. 








Keva Stanhope. 
EVA STANHOPE 
Wiirzburg opera engagement made a deep impres- 
sion with her magnificent physique and equally grand 
voice. When it is taken into account that this was her first 
season of grand opera the encomiums showered upon her 
by Continental critics known to be severe but just in their 
statements, it must bring us to a realization of the fact 
that Keva Stanhope, now at the beginning of a career, is 
destined to be one of the great singers, health permitting. 
The réles of Donna Anna in Don Juan, of Fidelio, Eliza 
éeth in Tannhauser and others, have given her an opportu- 
nity to show her abilities. Of these the following excerpts 
from newspapers will give further details : 


during her Cologne and 


Keva Stanhope surprised us by her réle of Fide/zo ; the lady has 
demonstrated in the singing of this difficult part that she is a worthy 
partner to a distinguished tenor. When an artist acquits herself in 


her réle to the eminent satisfaction of the public, it is immaterial 
that it was for the first time. Especial mention deserves her telling 
voice and dignified acting in the dialogue. 
line !—Cologne. 


Let her persevere on this 


The great progress Keva Stanhope made during this season was 
noticeable at the last production of Don Juan; her £//sa/eth in Tann- 
haiuser confirmed our opinion. While she sang the role for the first 
time and with only few rehearsals she did full justice in voice and 
action to the requirements ; what pleased us especialiy was ter sim- 
ple and natural acting. The staying qualities of her voice were par- 
ticularly noticeable in the prayer scene in the last act, which she sang 
with power and deep feeling.— W tirzburg paper. 


Florence.—Mara, opera by Hummel, had a brilliant 
success at Florence recently. Mme. Bellincioni, Stagno 
and the musical director, Mugnone, were called fourteen 
times before the curtain. This is the first German one act 
opera that has had an audition in Italy. 
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Mrs. Sawyer in Boston. 
ANTONIA H. SAWYER'’S 


nights in Boston were not alone notable from an 


RS. successful 


artistic standpoint, but socially her visit was a triumph 
Her audience comprised some of the first people of the 
fashionable set, together with Mr. J. Savage, the cele- 
brated Unitarian clergyman; Ex-Mayor Martin and sev- 
eral persons from Harvard University, all of whom ex- 
pressed themselvesas being delighted with therich contralto 
juality of Mrs. Sawyer's voice, the intelligence with which 
she sang and the warm artistic temperament that enabled 
her to give color and expression, as well as characteristic 
variety in the widely contrasted numbers with which the 
program abounded, her task comprising the interpretation 
of compositions by Saint-Saéns, Harris, Massenet, Foote, 
seach, Collins and Bemberg. 

Last Sunday night Mrs. Sawyer was accorded a recep- 
tion at the home of Mrs. Chase, whose guest she was. 
Last Tuesday night (May 14) Mrs. Sawyer sang at a musi- 
cale in Cambridge, and Sunday night, May 19, she sang in 
Newark, N. J. The Boston press without reserve declare 
that Mrs. Sawyer’s voice is an exceptionally fine contralto. 
She has quite made up her mind to make a still further 
sensible move, namely, go to London during the present 
season. Certain it is that American singers of merit are 
welcomed there, and Mrs. Sawyer has letters of introduc- 
tion to the hostesses of some of the best known salons in 


the English capital. 


Religion and Music. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

IME brings many changes Che truth of this ts 
T nuwhere more clearly shown than in the various 
changes which the association of music and religion has 
undergone from the beginning of history 

The relationship which music now holds to religion, as 
compared with fifty years ago (and perhaps considerably 
less time) is evidence of progression indeed. A violin, 
cornet, trombone, or in fact any musical instrument out- 
side of an organ, to have been introducedc in divine service 
a few years ago would have been proclaimed almost a sac- 
But in religion, as in every other matter of mo- 
Old fogy ideas 


rilege. 
ment, reason is becoming the prime factor. 
are no longer tolerated by the masses. The advancement 
has been slow and has not yet reached its meridian, 
in so far as the class of music assigned our church orches- 
tras is limited mostly to what is commonly known as relig- 
ious music. And, by the way, we would like to know the 
reasons for the distinction our ministers make in admissible 
music for worship. (Is is possible they could adduce from 
the above sentence the assumption that we would counte- 
nance a spirited rendition of Money Musk for a voluntary ? 
No, surely they could not.) The fact is there is something 
ina name. Were Dudley Buck to remodel My Dad's Din- 
ner Pail, to ‘‘dub” it Jubilate, we believe it would insure its 
immediate introduction in church service. 

Those having charge of Metropolitan Hall, on Fourteenth 
street, near Sixth avenue, are to be praised for their new 
departure in way of providing music. Like the Salvation 
Army, who believe in going into the byways and hedges in 
search of the strayed sheep, the Metropolitan Hall people 
have the idea—the right one, we opine—of maintaining an 
orchestra of first-class instrumentalists, whose programs 
consist of everything, from Wagnerian excerpts down to 
I Don’t Want to Play in Your Back Yard ; thus enabling 
cheap concert hall visitors to satisfy their tastes, no matter 
how varied, in a wholesome and spiritual atmosphere. On 
Sunday evening, a few weeks since, while leisurely walk- 
ing up Fourteenth street, and when nearly opposite the 
hall, there came from that direction some of the most pecu- 
liarly effective sounds we had ever heard. Remaining almost 
spellbound until the music had subsided, we investigated 
its source, and learned that it was the custom of a cornetist 
to station himself in some manner outside the belfry, and 
there, in the comparative quiet of Sabbath evenings, to 
After playing Robin Adair three times 
over he disappeared. As the soft and tender notes of the 
old melody were wafted out on the evening air the effect 
was so sublime that it seemed as though the spirit of the 
Almighty must have been hovering there. 

We are of the feeling that the overture to Tannhiuser, 
were it rendered in church by a thoroughly competent 
orchestra, would find its way to the All-Wise as quickly as 


discourse music. 


Rockingham, 

We have never been able to fully account for the averse- 
ness of our reverent brethren for the dance. Surely they 
cannot argue its harmfulness to one’s physical well-being, 
for we have the word of celebrated medical men as to the 
exhilarating and indeed beneficial effects to be derived by 
a moderate indulgence. And, even by a narrow interpre- 
tation of the 300k, as well as other history, it is 
sanctioned by way of precedent. In the olden time it was 
is said to have 


Good 


a very common practice. Even Moses 


danced. It also used to be introduced as a funeral rite. 
But, while arguing that dancing is morally as well as 


legally allowable, we must admit the gross inappropriate- 
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ness of some of those early customs revived at this late | teacher that no mistake should be made, and a future 


day. Fancy, tor instance, Dr. Parkhurst ‘‘cutting the 
pigeon-wing ” at a tomb! 

The subjects of music and religion and music and morals 
have both been dealt with a great deal and are material 
for deep study and thought. The above lines are merely 
‘‘ passing chords,” if we may be allowed the expression. 

Georce M. Denton, 
308 Fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D’Arona on Voice Classification. 


OW few realise the importance of voice classifi- 
H cation! Never should a voice be classified until after 
several lessons of careful study on the part of the teacher. 
For the first few lessons the teacher should receive as much 
or more benefit from the lesson than the pupil, if justice is 
to be done the voice in charge. Unfortunately, there are 
only a few styles of voices recognized in this country. 

The mezzo-soprano and bass baritone of late years, 
opinion also seems decided upon, but while with few ex- 
ception the mezzo-soprano-contralto receives little recogni- 
tion, the five separate soprano voices classified in the Italian 
language under distinctive headings from the difference of 
their quality, strength, compass, pliancy, &c., and the three 
distinctive contralto voices recognized by even the very 
peasants of Italy, are all but unknown among many people 
who undertake the training of voices. Whileitis generally 
expected that a contralto (as understood in this country) 
should have a heavy low G, every singer who has a heavy 
low G is not by any means acontralto, and it 1s criminal, 
from the standpoint of vocal art, to rob the world of such 
singers in their rightful vocal sphere. 

After being properly placed (and that means taking away 
all obstructions from the free emission of tone, as in- 
tended by the Author of our being, who when He gave us 
a vocal instrument it was perfect in every respect for beau- 
tiful tones, issuing forth harsh unmusical sounds only by 
our own interference in tampering with it, or through ig- 
norance heaping up obstructions and barriers that the 
voice has to ooze through with downright manual force), a 
weak voice can be broadened and extended in range and in 
power and the natural beauties placed upon a sure and 
never failing foundation, and a massive voice can be light- 
ered to a delicate web of beauty and made brilliant without 
in the least diminishing its volume ; but the character of a 
voice cannot be changed without some sacrifice, small or 
great, according to the amount of judgment possessed by 
its owner or the one who has it in training. An essentially 
delicate flexible voice can never be made massive, but a 
massive voice ca be easily cultivated to the most delicate 
renderings of the messa di voce, sustenutos, and the ideal 
of a perfect /egato, &c., though for agility (execution) the 
competition ends, as in both timbre and rapidity compari- 
sons cannot be made, although the heavy voice is not nec- 
essarily by any means inferior because more deliberate. 

The range is lower and acute notes revelled in by lighter 
voices are not their points of glory, and if possessed are 
rarely indulged in. This powerful voice with the necessary 
temperament and opportunity is the dramatic soprano, and 
as soon as she is discovered the teacher should form her 
taste and arrange her studies for the greatest of all music, 
viz., Wagner's. The pupil should be taught to absorb her- 
self in the unraveling of the intention and unspoken 
thoughts of the composer and see herself in the position of 
him whose words she is repeating ; she must be taught to 
feed on entireties, not fragments, if groping for the heart 
of a composer she would stand on the same emotional plane. 
Characters should be comrades, with living motives, per- 
sonal deeds, but care must be taken against destroying 
emotion, dimming thought or exhausting interest by a too 
wholesale expenditure of nervous energy, or in other words 
putting rea/ emotion above ar¢zs/ic emotion, which should 
always be restrained to vocal limits. 

Pupils must search for the hidden truths beneath the or- 
dinary word. Posture, gesture, facial expression find their 
filres also in the centre of the great sphere of truth, and 
the face is the mirror of the soul and intellect. Pupils 
must be taught to /Aznk. They must have the stimulus of 
personal knowledge and awakened imagination. A phleg- 
matic nature is, naturally, unemotional, but every effort 
should be made to inculcate ¢Aought. ‘‘ The connection 
between feeling and thought is such aclose one that the 
most eminent of psychologists confess that they find it 
difficult to define where one ends and the other begins, so 
subtly is the one bound up with the other.” As I said be- 
fore, the singer should never promise by gesture or emotion 
more than his voice can fulfill, andthe temperament of the 
singer does not always harmonize with his voice. An ener- 
getic, passionate singer, full of fire, may have a delicately 
constructed vocal organ, small and more suited to graceful 
than dramatic singing, but by sacrificing his preference 
and curbing his temperament he will always excel in the 
kind of work that does suit his voice. 

Though we generally classify a voice from its quality, 
and not its range, in the case of a dramatic soprano, an ex- 
perienced and keenly sensitive ear and a knowledge of 
classified qualifications is absolutely necessary for the 








Alboni (pupil of the ‘‘ignoramus Lamperti”) or a Malibran 
be lost to the world. The great field for remunerative 
church choir positions, the ignorance of church com- 
mittees and the little demand there is for the real dra- 
matic soprano in this country, are the main cause of their 
scarcity. The taste and idea of the soprano voice is a 
light puny-thready-pipe-stem of a voice, and I have had 
several pupils with glorious, big, unappreciated voices who 
have come to me expressly to have them—as they ex- 
pressed it—‘‘ trained down" to satisfy church committees 
and ignorant friends. 

It is needless to say I have tried to educate these girls 
in more ways than one. One thing should be recognized 
by every person who has charge of a human voice, and 
that is while discouraging force to satisfy popular taste. 
Voice classification should be made a more careful and 
thorough study of than it is. 

The lyric stage should not be robbed of the dramatic 
soprano voice because of a teacher's ignorance in mistak- 
ing its rich, heavy quality for the contralto. There are 
three singers upon our concert stage to-day who are dona 
fide dramatic sopranos, but who being trained as contraltos, 
take their upper tones in a slipshod, frightened manner, 
without the faintest knowledge of the support to be em- 
ployed for them, or where to get it, imagining, as do the 
majority, that if they attempt to equalize them in strength 
with their middle and lower tones they must necessarily 
resort to force to reach and sustain them. The word 
sfogato as read in the musical dictionaries means nothing 
to them or their teachers (who with rare exceptions cannot 
speak one word of Italian); and ignorance of the Italian 
language, to say nothing of its bearing upon the thorough 
understanding of the plain words of musical expression, 
leaves a pupil helplessly in the dark. 

Take for example the simple expression, a stento. 
many cao possibly understand it who cannot speak the 
language, and how can they give it its exact signification 
for the pupil’s study? In French music it is often indicated 
by signs that do aot give the exact idea, making it easily 
confounded with marca/o or retardando, then how can 
the sfogato be explained to the pupil if the teacher does 
not speak Italian 

Medium tones are also criminally misunderstood (I use 
the word criminally because I regard these things as 
vocal murders). A strong medium tone is with the majority 
designated as chest, whereas a puny, breathy, shadow of a 
tone in the middle voice is designated as medium. A firm, 
strong tone on the medium is no more necessarily a chest 
tone than a weak one is. If every lone had its separate 
and well defined guality-shade in the range there would 
be no need for weak tones or breaks m the voice, 


How 


my 
pupils never have them, why do others? 

With sopranos I have found the actual chest tone carried 
up to F (fifth line), and many of these voices have been of 
the very lightest calibre. One of these ladies studied with 
different teachers in this city for seven years, and no one 
found out what was the matter with her voice» Her tones 
being of so light a quality, only an experienced ear could 
tell that she sang chest tones as far as she could go, and 
many years were spent trying to strengthen the poor 
break that had to come on F sharp and G (fifth line and 
first space above), and these tones would not strengthen, 
but kept getting worse until, disappearing altogether, she 
came to me, and now sings with. precision and ease to high 
C, and good, firm medium and low tones to B flat. 

While the wave of opinion is based upon the audacity of 
ignorant assumption the more timid must be engulfed, for 
they naturally believe that those who dare express them- 
selves with such bombast must be better informed than 
themselves ; so when a girl comes to have her voice tried, 
and you inform her you do not classify a voice at the first 
hearing, she secretly forms an adverse opinion of you, and 
will sometimes go off to those who would not even hesitate 
to classify it at once, or take her word for it, right or wrong. 

One has to combat with prejudices and formed opinions 
very often in pupils themselves, which consumes time and 
retards progress, The difference between effort and force, 
mentality and muscle, what nature must have done before 
art can give to the world great frima donnas, is terribly 
misunderstood, the majority of people expecting that if 
you are a great teacher you should turn out every pupil a 
star of the first magnitude, and if you say that it cannot be 
done they will go to the one whose existence in the vocal 
profession is due to just such a cause. 

How many judge of ateacher by her appearance and 
conversation at the first interview ? If the teacher is a good 
talker with a pleasant personality, does that prove that she 
can be entrusted with the training of a voice? Again, she 
may be tired, consequently bored, and appear to have few 
interesting expressions upon vocal topics; does that imply 
she may not be one of the most capable in her profession? 
And yet these and just such trifles seem to be the pivot 
around which the artistic future of many of our young 
students seems to turn, and until some accepted standard is 
reached and recognized by which a teacher can be known 
and respected, I fear this will always be the case. 


FLORENZA D’ARONA, 
124 East Forty-fourth street. 
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Boston, Mass., May 19, 1895. 

WAKENED from lethargy by the flattering ap- 
A peal of the Raconteur, I am now at work on a novel 
entitled ‘‘ The Rise of Mr. Bagby; a Tale of Contempo- 
raneous Musical Interest.” I hope to finish the dedication 
before July 1. The edition will be luxurious and limited. 
The subscription book is now at the Waldorf. 

* be * 

Last week there came to me a note from Miss Lillian C. 
Lutes, of Tiffin, Ohio—oh, how far this all is from my little 
village !—in which she calls attention to Tue Musicat Cov- 
RIER of February 20, 1895, for which I translated a story by 
Tourgueneff, and to an introductory sentence in which I 
said, ‘‘ It is my belief that it never has been published be- 
fore in English.” With the note Miss Lutes sent a number 
of the Cosmopolitan for September, 1886, which contains a 
translation of the same story. 

In 1886 and until March, 1887, I wasin Paris—would that 
I were there now! I never saw this number of the 
Cosmopolitan. 1 never saw any Englishing of Tourgue- 
neff’s story, with the exception of my own, until last week. 
My translation was made from Oeuvres Derniéres, pub- 
lished by Hetzel et Cie., Paris, with a preface by de Vogiié, 
dated October, 1883. 


Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker, soprano, assisted by Master 
Arthur M. Hartmann, violinist, and Miss Cathrine Hall, 
pianist, gave concerts in Copley Hall the 14th and 17th. 
At the first concert Mrs. Hunsicker sang songs by Von 
Stutzmann, Goepp, Bemberg, Foote, Goring Thomas, Dar- 
ley, Hoffmann, Meyer-Helmund, Liebe, Van der Stucken, 
Miss Lang, Virginia Gabriel, Hatton, Cowen and Gilchrist 
She then appeared as a parlor singer, who might win ap- 
plause by her sympathetic appearance and archness of 
expression in songs of little depth rather than by a pro- 
nounced display of vocal art. Nor did she then show any 
symptoms of being unduly ambitious. Butat her second 
concert she sang the air of Ba/kis from Gounod's Queen of 
Sheba and the scena and air from Der Freischiitz, besides 
songs by Strelizki, Massenet, Thomas, Gilchrist, Mohr, 
Lassen, Alabieff, Smith, Foote, Downs, Liebe, Bem- 
berg and Goepp. The deficiencies of her art were exposed 
painfully in the operatic selections, and her interpretation 
was superficial in the extreme. Mrs. Hunsicker has not 
yet mastered fully the meaning of the words legato and 
sostenuto; she indulges herself frequently in explosions 
without meaning; her voice is not placed. Yet in simple 
songs sung to friends in a small room, I can readily see 
how she would be applauded honestly and warmly by the 
hearers. 

Master Hartmann has a surprising technic for one so 
young, but I am not kindly disposed toward infant 
phenomena. As Charles Lamb said of children, they are 
unwholesome companions for grown persons. 

Miss Hall played the accompaniments of the songs and 
the violin concertos (No. 2 of Saint-Saéns and the Men- 
delssohn) delightfully. * 

+ * 


LOHENGRIN, SON OF PARSIFAL. 





Continued.) 


II. 

The Nuptial Villa, lost in a nook of an artificial garden 
of the coast, was under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Cults. It was given without charge to the newly married 
for the first week of their honeymoon; and so there was 
no midwife attached to the establishment. 

You would say it was very near, because the marvelous, 
lonely silvern poplar seemed so near, the poplar that showed 
the entrance to it. Thanks to ingenious windings of 
flowery paths, there were quarters and quarters of hours of 
the duo before one was able to hear the whispering of the 
marvelous poplar of the threshold. 

Quarters of hours of duo, or simply locked arms of ec- 
stacy in tender jolts. 


‘* Dear Chevalier, how the moonlight adorns your strange 
crystal armor.” 

‘* Doesn't it? And how it elevates souls!” 

‘* And how does the moonlight affect my beauty?” 

“The twisted fringes of your sombre locks are no less 
warm.” 

‘‘Ah! and the heart is of a piece. 
longer ‘ thou’ me?” 

‘* Because now you begin to be a somebody with whom 
it is necessary to reckon.” 

‘But good accounts make good friends.” 

‘‘ How fairy-like nevertheless are the hedges of these 
discouraging paths.” 

The moonlight was so violent that the bird-nests chat- 
tered in it and the ant-hills attended to their daily labor. 

At last, behold, and without any doubt, the sublime nup- 
tial poplar, with all its leaves of delicate silver shivering in 
this polar enchantment on the ground of an icy ultramarine 
blue sky. 

Lohengrin drops suddenly his companion’s arm and falls 
on his knees : 

‘‘Oh, I thought I was Lohengrin, the Lily made man ; 
but, glorious poplar, how you surpass me! You are 
vegetating, born there; your slightest branches stretch 
unanimously toward the empyrean, and your silvern foliage, 
unseizable, whispers with never varying purity, at the 
threshold of this nuptial villa, at the sight of couples enter- 
ing, entering and then departing at the week’s end—and 
to leave it thus.” 

‘Let's go in, let’s go in,’ 
hands. 

They venture and, immediately, without hesitation, con- 
sumed with uneasiness and silence, with feet chastened by 
the cool gravel, they hasten toward something like near 
cascades, across more discouraging labyrinths of shorn 
yews in corridors and singularly plastic stratifications ; 
toward solitary splashings of opaline jets of balsam myrrhed 
water, in the centre of apses with surrounding marble ter- 
races,on which white peacocks in the moonshine strut 
about with immaculate trains. 

And, indeed, the noise was that of cascades, an amphi- 
theatre of eternal cascades around about a basin whose 
water, translucid and scarcely foot-deep, yielded to the 
lunar enchantment the sparkling mica of its bottom of pure 


sand. 
They threw off the crystalline armor and the training 


robe starred with beauteous peacock’s eyes. Edenically 
nude, they go into the water; they laugh foolish little 
laughs ; they languidly lie down in the middle of it, as 
though they pulled up ideal coverings ; elbow to elbow, io 
talk a little, to recover their senses. 

They spied each other more or less as they disrobed. 

Lohengrin, adolescent, the superior, his legs, 
crossed in a sofalesque attitude. 

Elsa, stretching herself in the moonbeams, scrawny, all 
hard and awkward lines (I hate those pulpy curves that 
run through satiety to rottenness), proud hips, legs made 
to gallop on a stallion over stony roads, and the chest 
straight, not ashamed of the two breasts so unchubby that 
she could hide them under saucers. 

Leaning on her elbows, in water up to her neck, Elsa un- 
plaits her hair and shakes her tresses about her pendant 
head, which appears then among these water-weeds and on 
her neck-stem as an unnatural lake-flower. 

Having produced an effect, Elsa shakes herself. 

‘* Ah, I have had enough of cloister life, of platonic cults. 
Don't you find my skin too like parchment? Let us dance 
a galop over the lawns, darling.” 

‘* Just as you say.” 

‘* Ah, you don’t love me. 
all too beautiful.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, I love you ; too deeply.” 

He extended his arm and shook her hand cordially ; then 
to recover himself, ‘‘ Tell me something about your life, 
quick, quick.” 

‘*But, my dear, I have only begun to live this evening. 
You know that I am not yet eighteen years old. I have 
dreamed of this, and that, and in short, Chevalier, of you.” 

‘‘And of course you know it all. You don’t answer. 
Have the anatomical plates of the destiny of creatures 
never been before your eyes?” 

‘* You'll be sorry all your life that you said that to me.” 

‘* But I didn’t say anything. I only alluded to very nat- 
ural and adorable matters. ‘‘ They always will have the 
last word,” sighs Lohengrin, and he looks into the blank- 
ness, 

He gets up; and she arises, taking his arm with a grace- 
ful and legitimate gesture. 

‘* Perhaps I wet you?” she said. 

‘* Oh, don’t bother yourself about such a trifle.” 

They go about the basin, stopping here and there at the 
most beautiful cascades to break for a moment with a foot 


But why do you no 


sings Elsa, who claps her 


too, 


I knew it would be so. It was 





the shining sheet of water, which runs furious and icy 
through their fingers. And Elsa seeks an excuse to faint 
with love-longing on her dear one’s breast. And he calms 
her, not by vulgar embracings, but by a few words judi- 
ciously considered. 

Weary, they sit down on the ardently turfed banks. 

‘* How are you feeling now?” he asked. 

‘* Where?” 

‘‘Oh, do you hear the hiccough of a night bird some- 
where?” 

‘Oh! and everywhere this rumor of germination? 
What a night!” 

“Come now,” thought the strange Chevalier. 
more the Absolute ; now, compromises ; everything is no 
more ; everything is permitted.” 

He is bold enough to caress her, and with great curi- 
osity ; then he says aloud: ‘' This Nuptial Villa smells like 
the common corpse-pit.” 

‘We are all mortals,” she says in an extremely concilia- 
tory tone. 

At last with a sigh for both: ‘‘ Shall we go in?” he asks. 

The Full Moon is very, very high, tumified, pulp colored. 

Only the raving rattle of the pippins of the pools is heard 
in the night full of ordinary solutions. 

‘‘Halloo! What sort of architecture is that down there? 
Why, there’s a stone carved symbolically, bearing advice.” 

‘* Come, come, you'll catch cold.” 

They go in silently ; he, crushed by surpassing responsi- 
bilities ; she, perfectly at home. 

He thinks: 


‘“No 


‘**No Absolute ; 
Now compromises ; 
There is nothing more ; 
Everything is allowed.” 
She says to herself : 
‘* This is the nest furnished 
By idolatrous man, 
Winds out of their sphere 
For months near the hearth ; 
Nothing that’s fleeting 
Hardly any scenes ; 
Life is so healthy 
When you know how to arrange it.” 


They enter. It is the villa overrun by mad, extravagant 
herbs. Facade in walls of well arranged pinks, steps of 
rose-bricks, balcony of flowery pottery, roof of thatch, 
weather vane in form of a cat who will mew. Sonorous 
corridors, too many twisting staircases. Names and dates 
cut with a diamond on the mirrors. Stories, an ascent, a 
descent. He was right; it smelled like a common corpse- 
pit. 

What a pity that without on the lawn it was too cool! 
He who is already so bashful ! 

Here are skins of black bears and pallid pillows in a room 
under the mansard, with a pointed window looking out on 
the sea, a passage way for the flood of moonlight. 

Is this life, or a night of hallucination? 

Lohengrin resting on his elbows can see the nuance of 
the shadow of eyelashes on Elsa's cheek, on the cheek of 
Elsa who is huddled together, covered by the fierce furs to 
her shoulders. 

‘* What are you looking at?” she says. 

‘‘Tam dreaming of the marvels of the organization of 
the human body.” 

Silence. Elsa rises and leans on her elbows. 

‘* May I express myself fully?” she asked. 

‘* Speak.” 

‘* But may I truly? 
dream, and you were so good, so eloquent! And you have 
led me hither! May I, in the sincerity of all that which 
has happened to me?” 

‘‘The Eternal Womanly! Little sister, see what it is to 
have let you play at humanity by yourself. Now if we 
should set to work, together, to organize the Eternal 
Masculine.” 

**Let’s do it!” 

‘And menof genius! Why do you make them suffer in 
particular, these men of genius? Whence this instinct that 
confounds the thoughtful man on certain occasions?” 

‘* I don’t know, since it is an instinct.” 

‘* Well, it’s to make them sweat masterpieces, that you 
cause them to suffer above all others. You know that it is 
especially the hallucinated masterpieces of these unhappy 
ones that regild for you each generation your coat of arms, 
the better to draw the following generation to your 
daughters.” 

‘‘ What of it? The whole world gains by it.” 

‘‘My God, oh my God! Is she a simple centenary slave 
without malice? Is she a transcendent spy? Oh, if, while 
man interred rots and there’s the end, the woman departs 
for a feminine world where she will be rewarded, according 


I have seen you, however, in a 
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to the quality and the quantity of the dupes made by her 
on this earth, to work for the Ideal!” 

‘*Ouf! How cold it is!” 

‘** You do not reply to my doubts.” 

‘*] swear to you I know nothing about these things ; I 
love you without any anxiety save that of pleasing you so 
that you may adopt me. Do you think that I shall not 
have my griefs, sorrows, pains?” 

‘ Oh, do not weep like that; do not weep. Smile on me 
sweeter than that. Now, sing me something.” 

‘*T only know little girls’ songs.” 

‘* Just what I want ; I’m listening.” 

Elsa coughed a little, then sang with a trace of tearful- 
ness in her voice 

‘*Samson trusted Delilah, 
Ah, let us dance around and around ! 
The prettiest girl in the world 
Can only give what she has.” 

‘Who taught you that? Don’t you know something less 
epithalamial ?” 

Elsa drones out, hand on her heart, eyes rolled toward 
the canopy of the bed : 

‘* You go away and leave us, 
You leave us and go away, 
To undo and do up her hair, 
To embroider eternal canvasses.” 

‘* No, no; that is not at all nice. Is it possible, Elsa, that 
you are libidinous ?”’ 

‘*I don’t know the meaning of that word. 
sing something, then.” 

Lohengrin declaims with an exemplary accent : 

‘ There was a King of Thule, 
Who faithful unto death 
Loved only a white winged swan, 
A sailor o'er spotless seas. 


Well, you 


‘When death came * * * ” 


‘* To die, to die! I do not wish to die! I wish to see the 
whole earth. I wish to know the truth about the Young 
Girl.” 

He sobs despairingly, face buried in his pillow. Elsa 
leans over his forehead ; and on his fevered forehead she 
breathes with a sincerity truly infernal: ‘‘ Child, child, 
child ! do you know voluptifick pomps? See the bon-bons 
of my young breasts ; touch my hair, tender black, and see 
how sensual it is; feel a bit my just-ripened flesh. Oh 
ennuiversal rancours! Nerve-killing experiences! Mar- 
tyrizing nights! Love me with slow fire, inventory me, 
massacre me, slaughter me with violence !"” 

‘But, you are wandering slightly? You make me un- 


easy for your — 





**Ah! Why are you so sulky toward me? It's offen- 
sive!” 

** IT sulk because ii 

‘*Why? Why? I only asked you to love me.” 


** Well, because I detest your lean hips! I admit the ex- 
istence of only full hips. They remind one at least, frankly, 
of the slavery of parturition, which, after all, is at the end 
of all these fine things.” 

‘*Don't tell me that! What have I done to you?’ 

**Oh, pardon me! Don’t cry. It was all pure malice. 
On the contrary, I adore hard and straight hips.” 

‘Truly ?” 

**Yes,madiy. ‘There are no other hips.” 

** And what next?” 

‘*It is this ; 1 detest in you this fact ; you who have dry, 
in short, anti-maternal hips, walk, nevertheless, with that 
perpetual waddling of the little mammifer who was only a 
few days ago released from her internal burden (why do 
you laugh ?) ; yes, I say, this waddling as of one surprised 
at finding herself so light after nine months of toil, as of 
profiting by the light freedom of entr’acte before it all be- 
gins again, and making even of this waddling of deliverance 
an allurement to the next imposers of debts. Now I call 
this aberration, thoughtlessness. Do you know it?” 

‘** Yes, yes, 1 had never thought of all this. But I will 
watch myself, oh! I will do everything in accordance with 
your principles, darling.” 

‘* No, it is not necessary to think of it ; it is incurable. 
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What, crying? Don’t cry, don’t cry,don’t cry! You know 


I cannot endure tears.” 

Lohengrin passes his hand gently over her neck to calm 
her. 

‘* How original your hand is !" she says. 

She affects ignorance. She remembers that the first 
compliment of the original Chevalier was for her swan-like 
neck ; but his hand presses on a point. 

‘* What do you call that?” 

‘*] don’t know ; Adam's apple.” 

‘* What do you say?” 

‘* Adam’s apple.” 

‘‘ And that recalls nothing to you?” 

‘* Goodness, no.” 

‘*Get along with you! It recalls to me the worst days 
of our history! Don’t cry; it is finished ; I tell you, I am 
through.” 

‘* Truly, my dear?” 

‘‘Let me doze, let me collect my thoughts for fifteen 
minutes, in the stillness of the night—and then, in the 
name of this irresistible night, on my word, I am going to 
devote myself to adoring you greatly.” 

‘* As you wish, my treasure.” 

Lohengrin, the original Chevalier, turns his back to her ; 
and then seizing madly his pillow, and holding it in an 
awkward embrace, desperately grasped, on his breast and 
against his cheek, he begins to cry to it, as a child, an in- 
curable child, I tell you. 

‘*Oh my good, good, good pillow, soft and white as Elsa! 
Oh my little Elsa, unconscious baby, who art astonished at 
my depth; succulent baby, nubile enough to crunch, box 
of surprises, what a lucky find is thy existence, the Thou 
with divine organs! Ah, I wish to love you, feeling my 
way, to find the road of your soul! Where are you? Where 
are you? How I adore it all over! Ohmy good, good 
pillow, you soon will not have one little cool place for my 
forehead (after this fatiguing day !) My good pillow, white 
and pure as aswan! Doyou hear me? 

‘* Do you hear me, my swan, my swan? 
you, pallid and never singing! It is you. 

‘* I cling to the prow of your unsinkable neck ; carry me 
there over immaculate seas ; carry me off, poor Ganymede, 
in spiral flight along the banks of the Milky Way, through 
the spring showers of stars, beyond the fallacious Cape of 
the Sun, toward the Holy Graal, where Parsifal, my father, 
is preparing a plan of redemption for our little human 
sister of narrow views! You know all this, my good, my 
tender swan! Iam here, I have firm grasp, I am holding 
my breath! Good-bye, you!” 

Oh, the window of the nuptial hall blazes madly under a 
cyclone of lunar enchantment! And behold, the pillow, 
changed into a swan, spreads its imperious wings, and with 
young Lohengrin astride, rises and sails in sidereal spiral 
flights toward meditative liberty, and sails over the deso- 
late lagoons of the sea, oh, beyond the sea, toward the 
heights of the Metaphysics of Love, toward the glacier 
mirrors that no young girl can tarnish with her breath that 
she may trace there with her finger her name and the date! 


Oh that it were 


And it is since then that, on like nights, poets celebrate 
coldly and inviolably in their heads a certain little Festival 
of the Assumption. 


Finis. Puitip HALE. 
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BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, May 18, 1895 if 


Miss Alice Coleman gave a piano recital in Chickering 
Hall on Friday afternoon, assisted by Miss M. Hortense 
Carver, soprano. The Petit Roman, by Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, was one of the numbers played by Miss Coleman. 
Miss Carver was heard in two of Henschel’s songs, one by 
Grieg and several other selections. 

The Cantabrigia Club musicale on Wednesday evening 


was assisted by E. H. McClosky, tenor; Mrs. Chas. Davis, 
pianist; Mr. G. W. Reed, baritone, and Miss Nellie L. 
Woodbury, contralto. The cantata Hesperus, by John 
Hyatt Brewer; Mendelssohn’s chorus, I Waited for the 
Lord, and The Curfew Bell, acantata by Frank Lynes, com- 
prised the program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Adams will leave for their cot- 
tage at Harwich, Mass.,on June 7. Several of Mr. Adams’ 
pupils will also summer in the same town in order to con- 
tinue their lessons. The operatic musicale by Mr. Adams’ 
pupils on Tuesday evening will probably prove interesting 
from every point of view. The dress rehearsal is to be on 
Monday afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

The Cidipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, composed for male 
chorus and orchestra by John Knowles Paine, has recently 
been translated into English and published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt. Until this edition was published it has been im- 
possible to get it in any language but Greek. 

The seventh violin recital by pupils of Miss Lillian Shat- 
tuck will take place at Pierce Hall this evening. The 
children’s concert will be at 7p. M., advanced pupils at 8 
p.M. Thirty-two violins, two violas, four ‘cellos (pupils of 
Miss Laura Webster) will take part, and these pupils will be 
assisted by Miss Emma Grebe, Miss Jennie Daniell, violas ; 
Miss Laura Webster, Miss Grace Bullock, 'cellos; Miss 
Blanche Little, bass, and Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross, 
pianist. 

There was an informal gathering of friends and acquaint- 
ances at Miss Louise Rollwagen’s rooms on Monday after- 
noon to hear two of her pupils sing—Miss Ely and Miss 
Stowe. The program was interesting, and the young 
ladies were heard in English, Italian, German and French. 
The two voices were in most marked contrast, Miss Ely 
having a soprano of light but pleasing quality, while Miss 
Stowe possesses a rich, deep contralto voice of great power 
—a pure contralto, not mezzo soprano. While all the 
selections were given with much spirit and finish, it may 
be said that the Schumann and Schubert songs sung in 
German were most warmly applauded. 

On June 4 the pupils of Mr. Eugene Griinberg, of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, are to give their annual 
violin recital at Association Hall. Mr. Eugene Griinberg, 
it will be remembered, succeeded the late Julius Eichberg 
at the Boston Conservatory, and has done most efficient 
work at the head of the violin department. An interesting 
program has been arranged for the recital. 

The Bach Club (Martin Roeder conductor) gave its final 
concert of the season last Wednesday evening at the Art 
Club Building, when several compositions of J. S. Bach, 
never heard before in Boston, were performed. Assisting 
artists were Miss Lucy Tucker, contralto; Mrs. F. B. Whit- 
ney, Miss Hattie Hayes, Miss Welsh, sopranos; Mr. E. H. 
Gay and Mr. R. Herbert, tenors; Mr. Charles Delmont, 
baritone, and Prof. Emil Mahr, violin. 

An organ concert was given in Shawmut Church on 
Thursday evening by Mr. H. M. Dunham, assisted by Mrs. 
Marie Gallison, contralto, and Mr. Leo Schultz, ‘cello. 
The program included compositions by Thiele, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Popper, Schumann and Hindel. 

A concert for the benefit of the Baldwin Place Diet 
Kitchen will be given in Copley Hall on Tuesday evening, 
May 21. The artists will include Miss Lena Little, Mr. 
Ernst Perabo and the Beethoven String Quartet. 


Died.—Wilhelm Ramso, Danish musical director and 
for the past twenty years active in St. Petersburg, died 
recently at the age of fifty-eight years. For the last few 
seasons he directed the French operas. 

Geneva.—The concert season which has just come to 
a close was a very brilliant one, as much on account of the 
distinguished artists who had appeared as on account 
of the novelties representing the different schools which 
had been offered to the public. The French school was 
represented by works of César Franck, D'Indy, Henri Du- 
pare, Chausson, &c. Among other works were prominent 
those of Richard Strauss, d'Albert, Humperdinck and 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Church Choir Work. 

{Nore.—Information in regard to church choir work, personalities 
with reference to church choir singers and organists, changes in the 
membership of choirs and the instalment of organists in new posi- 
tions, will be welcomed from all parts of the continent for publica- 
tion in this department of THE MUSICAL COURIER. } 

Sr. Joun’s Cuape., TRINITY ParisH. 

HERE are seventy-eight Protestant Episcopal 

churches and chapels in New York, of which twenty- 

one maintain surpliced choirs, four volunteer, fourteen 

quartet, seven boys’ choirs, four quartet and chorus, seven 

chorus choirs, five quartet and surpliced choirs, one quartet 

and paid chorus, three double quartets and choruses, and 
nine have congregational singing. 

The music of St. John’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, in Varick 
street, is supplied by a surpliced choir of twenty-four men 
and boys and the organist and director of the music is Mr. 
George F. Le Jeune, who, in years of service in New York, 
is the third senior organist, having been at his post nine- 
teen years. 

Mr. Le Jeune is a native of London and studied harmony 
with Joseph Barnby and orchestration with Sir George 
MacFarren, the English opera composer. At the age of 
twelve years Mr. Le Jeune came to America for twelve 
months, when he returned to England and resumed his 
studies, In 1870 he removed to Montreal, Canada, to ac- 
cept the position of deputy organist of the Cathedral, after 
which he was appointed organist of St. George’s Church, 
Montreal. During the period that he was in Montreal the 
professional services of organists were in keen demand by 
various churches in the United States for recital work, and 
among other engagements that he filled in this country may 
be included the giving of organ recitals in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, from 1870 to 1878, during its heroic days 
when Beecher was in the full giant swing of his power, 
and vocal soloists like Madame Anna Bishop, Miss Henri- 
etta Beebe and Mrs. Genevieve Hoyt were in the flush of 
their fame. 

Mr. Le Jeune’s tenure as organist in Montreal came toa 
close upon his acceptance of a like office on the invitation 
of St. Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, and fn 1876 he severed 
his connection there to answer a call to St. John’s Chapel. 
Trinity Parish, with which he has been connected ever 
since. 

Mr. Le Jeune’s methods of working are well worthy of 
record, and to his system may be traced many of the 
lines followed at present in church choir work in this city. 
For example, when he first came to New York there were 
but one or two boy singers of note, for the reason that no 
effort was made to teach them to sing properly. Mr. 
Le Jeune introduced the system of getting tones and mak- 
ing clear voices by training that wiry nasal twang out of 
them. And still, after his nineteen years of hard labor in 
this line, Mr. Le Jeune is not the man to cry victory. 
Ponder over what he says upon this subject: 

‘‘I would much prefer to have a good choir of women 
than boys—I mean, under the present condition of things. 
Not that boys are such bad singers, but when you've got 
them, they’re not there. Youthink that you are getting on 
like a house on fire—and then all of your hope goes up in 
Parents are to blame for this state of affairs toa 
great extent. Only the last few days I had a boy in my 
choir for whom I had great anticipations. He had a splen- 
did vuice. His mother came to me and told me that her 
boy must stop choir work, as she had found a place for him. 
He was to get $3 a week. Now, mind you, I was paying 
him $3 fora few hours work and there was a future for him. 
My boys when they amount to anything at all are promoted 
and soon earn from $500 to $1,000 a year. The boys are all 
right if you can afford to put the work in on them and can 
hold them, but unless they are very good, then I prefer 
women. Oh, no,I do not believe in a mixed choir. It 
should be one or the other—all women or all men. 

‘* Now, on the other hand, the congregation wants boy 
choirs, but the parish won't help the organist beyond giv- 
ing him an appropriation and saying, ‘ Now, there you are, 
go to work ; teach them to sing.’ But it is not the organ- 
ist’s business to teach boys to sing. The parish should not 
ask him to doit. His duties are quite burdensome enough 
without that braneh of the work. In England each cathe- 
dral educates and clothes its boy singers, and even the 
small churches there are on a better foundation than they 
are here. The organist finds his boys all ready for him. 
Trinity teaches her boys to be carpenters, but not to 
sing. She ought to establish a training school for boys’ 
voices” ; and Mr. Le Jeune readily agreed that a world of 
good might be done with Trinity’s millions, 
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The choir of St. John’s chapel never indulges in secular 
music. No more does Mr. Le Jeune use as much of the 
English cathedral music as dothe other churches in Trinity 
Parish, but compositions of Mozart, Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Haydn, Handel, Rossini, Spohr and Molique are freely 
made use of, and especially is a heavy draught made upon 
these composers for anthems. 

The choir meets four times a week for rehearsals ; mem- 
bers are engaged provisionally—that is, the organist has 
the privilege to dispense with a singer’s service at a few 
hours’ notice—and prompt attention is required, but other- 
wise the rules are not particularly stringent. There is very 
little of what may be strictly denominated solo work done 
here, most of the singing being concerted. 

Mr. Le Jeune was the first organist and director in New 
York to print a Service Kalendar for use the first Sunday in 
each month. He began it in 1876, and after that Grace 
Church adoped the plan, followed by Trinity Church. 
Originally the leaflets were called programs, but some of 
the parish communicants were shocked by the force of a 
term so nearly theatrical, and Mr. Le Jeune renamed the 
leaflet, calling it a Service Kalendar. The first man to fol- 
low Mr. Le Jeune with a musical service the first Sunday 
in each month on an elaborate plan was Mr. John D. Prince, 
at St. Chrysostom’s Chapel (Trinity parish), Seventh avenue 
and Thirty-ninth street. 

Mr. Le Jeune has not cramped his labors into the domain 
of organ and choir duties, however. His ambitions in the 
direction of composition have been made manifest in 
numerous ways. He has written an elaborate choral 
march, entitled Light of Light, the features of which go to 
demonstrate his capabilities. The work is for orchestra 
and voices, and will run six and one-half minutes. As you 
sit in the modest little music room with its east light and 
its great square oak table and racks, and shelves of manu- 
scripts and prints, Mr. Le Jeune will gothrough the score of 
the choral march and you discover breadth, originality, a 
live movement that is as refreshing as the spring leaves 
that shade the tumbling cataract just beyond the house, 
while a brisk, spirit stirring conclusion marks the end of the 
Light of Light. 

Mr. Le Jeune has written a great number of anthems. 
He wrote a full communion service for organ and orches- 
tra, the numbers comprising the Kyrie, Offertory, Sanctus, 
the Creeds, Agnus Dei, Gloria in Excelsis and the Bene- 
dictus. To him must also be credited the authorship of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Twenty-four Hymns,” with originai 
tunes. They are inthree sets, the first set comprising twelve 
hymns, the second set six hymns for special occasions and 
the third set six processional hymns. The first hymn writ- 
ten was Divine Love and the second in course was Oh, 
Mother Dear, Jerusalem. 

The manner in which these compositions were brought 
about is interesting. At the time the Moody and Sankey 
revivals were in full blast and congregations demanded 
something of that order, some of the organists in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches refused to depart from conven- 
tional usages, and one who refused to play the Sankey 
hymns was Dr. S. Austin Pearce, who lost his position in 
St. George’s Church for declining to comply with the re- 
quest of the congregation. The communicants of St. John’s 
Chapel made a like request of Mr. Le Jeune, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday he improvised the melody of Love Divine. 
The congregation thought that he was playing Sankey. The 
next Sunday Mr. Le Jeune gave them Oh, Mother Dear, 
Jerusalem. He continued to go on in that strain until he 
had written twenty-four hymns, published and circulated 
the book—and then the joke dawned upon the St. John’s 
Chapel communicants. 

Aside from his compositions which are of a sacred charac- 
ter, Mr. Le Jeune has completed a two-act comic opera, yet 
unnamed. There arenine characters in the work, and the 
chorus is made up of students, bridesmaids, soldiers, sail- 
ors, bathers, widows, hotel touts, &c. The scenes are laid 
in Oxford and France. 

Mr, Le Jeune’s long tenure of toil will be interrupted the 
latter part of June, when he takes his family to England to 
remain three years, while he will return to his post in 
September. 

Nores BY THE WAYSIDE. 

Mrs. J. W. Smith and Mrs. H. Caldwell will divide the 
organ work Sunday mornings and evenings respectively at 
the church of the Immaculate Conception, in Tuckahoe. 


The Rev. T. G. Dickinson, of the King Avenue M. E. 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, is evidently a clergyman of 
honest, broad common sense. In a column and a quarter 
interview he sets forth his views about church choirs, offer- 
ing suggestions in keeping with the effort that the Colum- 
bus churches are making to bring music in the congrega- 
tion and choirs to a high standard of purity and usefulness 
in religious services. 

The Rev. Mr. Dickinson, who is one of the well-known 
pastors of the Ohio capital city, informs his townspeople 
through the Dispatch that he most assuredly believes in 
church choirs, but prefers a quartet, although a chorus 
may be made very satisfactory ; he would not advocate a 
precentor, although he has heardin Europe and America 
grand congregational singing with only a precentor, who 
stood near the great organ ; he does not think that a pre- 
centor has more success in developing congregational 
singing than a choir; he holds that every member of a 
choir should belong to some church, and prefers that his 
choir members be communicants, not that they sing any bet- 
ter, but because he feels that they are thereby in the fullest 
sympathy with the church. He says that choirs composed 
of communicants are often criticised for the reason that 
‘religion does not guarantee common sense to anyone, 
and choirs are more often criticised for a lack of sense, 
good taste, than for anything else.” 

Mr. Dickinson declares that the background of the choir 
should be strictly moral, because ‘‘ it proclaims a principle ; 
it assists the minister in rendering the service, and leads 
the people in praising God in song. An immoral character 
may have a sweet voice, but it loses its power if the life is 
sadly in the wrong. The minister, organist and all mem- 
bers of the choir should be positive characters, strong in 
all virtues and godliness. This is necessary in order to be 
in fullest sympathy with the word of God, the spirit of the 
church and the passion of music. * * * Music should 
be of a high character. 

‘*It should have a positive aim just as much as the ser- 
mon. A hymn expresses some great truth, and the tune 
should fit the spirit of the hymn. The anthems and chants 
should be of like character ; not merely mechanical, they 
should have sentiment, passion, soul (not simply the 
mathematics of music). These should be brought out 
and showered upon the audience, baptizing them with 
the spirit and power of song. Music should appeal to 
the sensibilities rather than to the intellects of the 
people. 

Sometimes you hear music very skillfully rendered, the 
composition of a genius, and rendered instrumentally and 
vocally by musicians of a high order. The rendering was 
faultless and yet the people did not respond, as they say 
they got nothing out of it. The cultivated ear did, but the 
heart and soul of cultivated and uncultivated did not. The 
music had nosoul. * * * I do not object to operatic 
music in the broad sense. We are indebted to the opera 
for some lovely musical strains; an operatic air need not 
be a sacreligious one. The old opera suggested a higher 
order of church music, and a few masters of music have 
composed some choice music that transcended the opera 
until it can no longer be said that only the opera can feed 
the lover of music.” 

Mr. Dickinson believes in paid choirs ; they are an ex- 
pensive necessity, he says, but it is more expensive not to 
have a choir thanto have one. “If music be of heavenly 
origin the church should have it, and have the best pos- 
sible, and should lead in the cultivation of music; and the 
Sunday service enriched by superior music should be the 
weekly inspiration of weary and heavy laden people. The 
hour in the sanctuary should be one of sunshine and deep 
refreshing. Good music refreshes me, poor music fills my 
Sundays with gloom and makes me carry a new burden an- 
other week.” 

Mr. George M. Greene, who has occupied the office of or- 
ganist and choir director of the Eighteenth street M. E. 
Church for some time, has resigned his position on account 
of differences that arose between himself and the pastor, 
the Rev. J. A. B. Wilson. Mr. Greene’s explanation of the 
trouble lies in his own words, here quoted : 

‘*T resigned because I could no longer associate myself 
with Dr. Wilson. When I went, most of the choir mem- 
bers, believing that I had been unjustly treated and resent- 
ing the pastor’s conduct toward me, went with me. They 
were George and Ernest Drew, Howard Forsyth and the 
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Misses Potter, Tucker, See, Slater, Riche, Bacon, Stephens 
and Longeback.” 

According to Mr. Greene, there must have been a sort of 
monkey and parrot time, for he has a sample of a letter al 
leged to have been signed by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, in 
which the latter says: ‘‘ There is one thing that I must 
on, namely, that better order be maintained in the 
choir ¢ . @ It is a frequent complaint 
that the conduct of persons in the choir—who they are I 
* # # IT donot 


insist 
luring service. 
know not—is such as to attract attention. 
propose to add police duty to my other obligations.” 
Mr. Greene's place has been filled, temporarily at least, 
by a woman, and the other gaps in the choir have been 
covered by new recruits. Mr. Greene has been engaged to 
succeed Mr. S. N. Penfield as organist at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, Thirty-fourth street and Broadway, the direc- 


tor of which is Mr. C. B. Hawley. 


Mr. S. M. Smith, of Rye, N. Y,, has accepted the posi- 
tion of organist of St. James’ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
at Newtown. 


Mr. William Mulligan, organist of St. Mark's Church, 
avenue and Eighth street, will start for his native 
Wisconsin, the last week in June and take with him 
his wife and family. Mr. Mulligan will go by the way of 
the great lakes, starting from Buffalo, and give a few con- 


Second 


tate 


certs en route. He intends to resume his church work here 


in September 


Mr. Gerrit Smith, organist, and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, solo 
soprano of South Church, Madison avenue and Thirty- 
eighth street, will go abroad Saturday, June 1, to remain 


during the hot months. 

The choir of 
Greenville, N. J., gave a recital Wednesday evening under 
of Mrs To Miss Clara 
Mr. Charles Herig were assigned the solo 
chorus comprised Misses Maud Linn, I. Krat- 
, M. Gimbert, C. Hacker, A. F. Wester- 
Madelina Kreiser and Emma Kreiser, 


Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, at 


the di Madge Buedel. 





Schreiner an 
The 
kie, Victoria Linn 


field, Anna C, Krall, 





sopranos ; Misses Nellie Waterbury, Carrie E. Krall, Louise 
Anziere, Mamie McDonald, C. H. Wiltse, C. M. Keppe, 
E. L. Kyte, Edith Perry, Louisa Schuetz, Maud Bright 
and K. Leinderburg, contraltos ; George T. Reid, Frederick 


Joseph H. 
L. Reuter, 


Hazel, tenors ; 
Prihl and F. 


Coleman, Charles Herig and A 
Mulford 


Dasses. 


Keppe, N, 


Charles 


Trinity Church will observe Ascension Day to-morrow 


(Thursday) with an especially brilliant musical festival, on 
which occasion Mr. George F. Le Jeune’s choral march, 
Light of Light, will be a feature of the program. This 


march was written especially for the service in question, 
and at the request of Dr. Arthur H. Messiter, organist and 
of Trinity. The choral willlast 6% minutes. The 
choir will be considerably augmented, and the solos will be 
sung This will be the 
initial production of the march, a description of which is 


Director 
by a lady engaged for the purpose. 


given earlier in this article. 


The Modern Troubadours. 
HERE 


an innocuous, unpretending, unoffending creature, 


was a time when the parlor singer was 


who was apologetic about bringing his roll of music, and 
always said he hadacold. He dated from the epoch of 
Thomas Hayly Baynes or Thomas Bailey Haynes—no one 
ever remembers which way his name goes—and in that 
golden era of innocence and joy was wont to warble about 
the wreath of roses his love wore when they first met, and 
inquire in melodious verse, Who'd Be a Butterfly Born in 
with the general air of suggesting that he had 
tried it and found it a disappointing sort of rdle. 


a Bower? 

This was the parlor singer in the savage stage. It was 
the first embryonic development of that alarming person who 
cannot sing without his own accompanist and always finds 
faults with the piano, who gets in a rage if you do ask him 
to sing and gets in a rage if youdo not. Between the butter- 
fly born in the bower epoch and the present stage of vocal 
pretentiousness there was a frivolous transition period 
when everyone sung ballads, three verses to each ballad 
and the last verse ending in gloom. 

The themselves with kings and 
princes or lowly peasant maids. 


ballads concerned 
They were either in very 
good society or no society at all. The royal heroes always 
went to battle, invariably got worsted in the fray, and died 
singing like swans, The peasant maids were made love to 
in the first verse by unprincipled gallants, who rode off in 
the second, leaving the heroine todie in thethird. The 
finale was always death and tears, and sometimes, follow- 
ing the illustrious example set in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
the melancholy theme was pursued to the cemetery. They 
were as persistently mortuary as Richard the Second’s 
conversation when he wanted to ‘‘ talk of graves and worms 
and epitaphs.” 

But the ballads enjoyed a great vogue. For something 
over ten years people who sang harrowed the ears and the 
feelings of people who listened. In that short space ballad 
mongers killed off battalions of lovers. Happy couples 
that the composer and author led to the altar were held in 
as high scorn as they are in the novels of to-day. Dissolu- 


juncts to the success of a song. Even In the Gloaming 
and Forever and Forever were felt to be a little cheap and 
vulgar in sentiment because none of the afflicted parties 
died, though they were all left in abject misery, wailing as 
dismally as dogs baying the moon. 

This simple, sorrowing day has now gone by and the 
parlor singer has become a complex thing. With the gen- 
eral complicating of existence, he, too, has developed un- 
dreamed of intricacies. He would as soon think of giving 
up the pleasure of making a fuss about the height of the 
piano stool as of singing Nancy Lee or Punchinello. A 
voice to-day is a serious acquirement and costs a great deal. 
They make voices in America as they make pearls in Paris 
and diamonds in St. Petersburg, and when one has spent so 
many dollars and so many hours acquiring this costly pos- 
sesion, one does not want to waste its sweetness on the 
desert airs of De Koven or Claribel. 

In the hush that falls upon an audience when they feel 
that something remarkable is going to break upon their 
waiting ears, the singer begins to warble, Where’er You 
Walk, Cool Glades Shall Make a Shade. This is Handel, 
and a favorite. Sometimes the being apostrophized goes 
sonorously and smoothly, sometimes she loiters, sometimes 
she gallops. At whatever gait Handel intended her to go, 
the gentlemen who are now occupied in conducting her 
through the cool glades all have their own opinion as to the 
rate of locomotion at which she ought to move. Adelaide 
is also enjoying a rebirth of popular favor. She has been 
sung of highly and lowly, shrieked of and growled of, sung 
about toa select few who wanted to hearand toa large 
mass who wanted to talk. Under the bleating and braying 
cries that she is guilty of evoking people have comforta- 
bly asked about each other's health and family, talked a 
little engaging scandal, made a little furtive love, ex- 
changed a few consolatory sarcasms and gone home, re- 
marking that Adelaide is a great song, and Beethoven 
knew his business. 

In these expensive times of made voices the male singer 
is not so prevalent as he was in the mad, glad days when 
he sang Scrub My Mother and Mrs. ’Enry 'Awkins with 
the unpremeditated spontaneity of a canary bird. He 
has left the fieldalmost undisputed to his female rival, who 
has time to acquire a voice. She suggests a terrible 
thought, which is that sooner or later the professors of 
voice making will lower their prices, and in the near future 
voices will be made quite reasonably. Then every woman 
will be her own prima donna. The housemaid, as she 
sweeps, will sing the Jewel Song; the nurse will rock 
the baby to sleep with Casta Diva; and the sewing 
woman will do the family mending to the inspiring strains 
of Elizabeth’s Prayer. 

Until this millennium arrives we shall have to be con- 
tent with such sporadic cases of the parlor singer as appear 
from time to time. Of these there are many varieties: 
The singer who does it for the love of the thing ; the singer 
who does it for money ; the singer who likes to hear herself 
sing and has to be dragged from the piano stool ; the singer 
who does not like to hear herself sing and has to be dragged 
to the piano stool ; the singer who wants to be urged vehe- 
mently, who goes to the piano protestingly, and twirls round 
on the stool at the last moment to assure her audience that 
a bad cold has rendered her voiceless. There are singers 
who are confident, and emit strange cries of pain and dole 
with smiling complacence ; there are singers who are nerv- 
ous, and who, for a space, give forth tones that vibrate 
resonantly with a metallic oscillation, touching the edges 
of upper and lower note and never being quite true; there 
are singers like the sounding of brass, and singers like the 
tinkling of cymbals; there are singers whose voices are a 
joy and a benediction ; and thereare singers of whom some 
one wrote: 

Swans sing before they die; ’twere a good thing 
If certain persons died before they sing. 

The singer who is invariably out of voice, suffering from 
a cold, speechless with fatigue, is one of the more mildly 
trying types of the species. She only requires a little per- 





sistent urging to take her seat at the piano, and, pushed 
some distance back from the instrument, suddenly assaults 
the keys, and after a dashing prelude breaks into—if she is 
a soprano—Thine Eyes so Blue and Tender; if she is a 
contralto, It Was a Dream, It Wasa Dream. This is Haw- 
ley’s Dream, and if Hawley had not seen fit to dream this 
dream what an aching void there would have been in the 
contralto’s répertoire! The ballad that turns upon a dream 
is the one ballad now enjoying popularity, and the con- 
traltos have it all to themselves. 

The sopranos are more ambitious. They like to be 
operatic. They will have no ballads ; even Thine Eyes So 
Blue and Tender is coming to be regarded as of rather too 
flippant a character for the self-respecting soprano to trifle 
with. They want serious things, full of execution and high 
C’s. Mon Coeur S’ouvre a ta Voix is the sort of song that 
the soprano likes to sing. This, like the line of Gray's 
Elegy, Homeward the Farmer Plods His Weary Way, is 
capable of being rendered in several dozen different ways. 
The heavy voiced sopranos shout it resolutely like a chal- 
lenge ; the light voices carry it upward with floating inten- 
sity. Sometimes the wooing notes of De/slah take the 
form of a disconsolate wail, and sometimes they are filled 
with a jubilant, cheerful joy. De/z/ah was unquestionably 
a creature of many moods and bewildering caprice, but 
even she would be surprised if she could hear the different 
interpretations of the famous love song to her long-locked 
consort, 

Of the listeners to the parlor singer much might be writ- 
ten. How many tales of patient suffering could not they 
unfold did they desire to publish their own heroism to the 
world. One ofthe most poignant trials to which this noble 
army of martyrs can be subjected is that of having to listen 
to the much vaunted performance of some dear creature 
who has recently returned from an arduous course of 
European study. The family prepare you beforehand by 
telling you how she took two years’ lessons of somebody 
with a three syllabled name in Paris, and one year from 
another person with a four syllabled name in Milan. Then 
some extraordinarily wonderful celebrity, with a five 
syllabled name, ‘gave her six months’ instruction at Dres- 
den, and in Vienna a teacher who would take no pupils but 
royalty and full fledged prima donnas begged to be allowed 
the privilege of training her phenomenal voice, quite the 
most remarkable thing of its kind he had ever heard. 

Then you hear of audiences that went half wild with 
enthusiasm when they heard this second Patti. The 
managers of all the great European opera houses were on 
their knees before her begging her to appear if for only 
The most exacting critics were extravagant in 
her praise. They all said Patti and Gerster and Nilsson 
and all the rest were nothing beside her. When the 
moment arrives when she is to sing to you you become 
quite nervous. She is not so in the least, waits for the 
opening chords, lifts her chin, opens her mouth, and the 
most wonderful voice of the age breaks upon your ex- 
pectant ears. The family are looking at you in smiling 
confidence; the singer is looking at you in tranquil com- 
placence. It is an awful moment, for the shock of surprise 
makes it nearly impossible for you to conceal your blank 
disappointment.—Geraldine Lonner, in San Francisco 


one week. 


Argonaut. 





Bremen.—The Berlin Kapellmeister Weingartner 
directed recently for the first time the orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society in Bremen. He had the greatest 
possible success. 


Milan.—We have it from good authority that Son- 
zogno contemplates a great international opera competi- 
tion. It is also asserted that a season of opera is con- 
templated by the enterprising publisher and manager in 
the cities of Berlin and Vienna, to take the place of that 
he had given up in Paris. At that time, it is said, the first 
representation of Roland of Berlin will also be given by 
the artists of the Italian company. 
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Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, May 11, 1895. 
N April 27 Attila, the new opera by Adolf Gun- 
kel in the Court Opera House, achieved the equal local 
success that the works of our other young Dresden com- 
posers have done on their first stage productions. 

Mr. Gunkel being a member of the Royal Orchestra may 
be more than glad that his first opera attempt was favored 
by such a splendid mounting, the cast also being the best 
one possible, all the first-rate singers taking parts init, such 
as Scheidemantel, Mrs. Wittich, the Misses Chavanne 
and Wedekind, Mr. Perron, Athes, Erl, &c. Schuch as 
conductor developed all his well-known abilities and the 
orchestra was of course exquisite as ever. Considering all 
these favorable circumstances, the work, however, bore dis- 
tinct traces of being that of a beginner, making the im- 
pression of a very respectable attempt and eager striving 
to find an expression for great musical ideas, which to 
begin with fell rather flat. 

The musical architecture (structure), or the way how to 
build up an opera after the old pattern, with choruses, 
cortéges, ballets, &c., the composer masters in a high 
degree. He owns the form, but where are the ideas, the 
artistic enthusiasm, the inspiration, the holy fire? 

The outward form of Attila is conventional, without 
freshness or originality ; all these very much used and 
abused opera tricks do not contribute to interest the 
hearers. Mr. Gunkel has done some good, solid work, 
but he did not carry us away by way of enthusiasm or de- 
light, nor even did he strike us with horror nor ‘send a 
chill down the spine of our imagination,” which so many 
of the would-be dramatic situations probably mean to call 
forth. 

The hearer feels convinced of nothing else but that the 
composer wanted to write an opera full of dashing effects, 
in which endeavor he succeeded, though the ‘‘ Lieder” as 
the Germans say, turned out more sham than real. Be- 
sides when writing down his own ideas, also ideas of other 
composers struck him, and we sometimes hear recollections 
of Carmen—for instance the terzet in the second act Das ist 
die Liebe,or the Rhine daughters Wodas Wasser sich Dringt 
or Tristan or Cavalleria and what not, and now we begin to 
understand why—the composer is still young and modest— 
he wants to tell us who were his ideal masters and whose is 
the musical standard he wants toreach. And so all our 
best wishes for good luck for his next opera will fol- 
low him. 

The applause for the premiére was encouraging enough, 
so was also the criticism in the Dresden Axnzeiger by the 
nestor of our critics, F. Gleich. The critical opinions of the 
Dresden Zeitung and the Dresden Nachrichten were less 
enthusiastic ; but whocan prophetize? Mr. Gunkel’s future 
as a composer may be brilliant, though his first attempt was 
not yet a masterpiece. 

The book by K. Dibbern—founded upon a novel of 
Felix Dahn—leaves great space for severe and critical re- 
marks. The story is briefly this: A7¢/s/a, the scourge of 
God, at the height of his power was the man who had 
never loved; but it was prophesied to him that the beauty 
of a fair-haired girl should prove fatal to him. This proph- 
ecy comes true. A/ti/a, when meeting //dicho—a Ger- 
man maiden of great beauty—falls in love with her on the 
very occasion when she and Dagzr, a German prince and 
her betrothed, approached A//z/a’s throne to ask his con- 
sent for their marriage. This consent, of course, was never 
given, for A/¢:/a claimed her charms for himself after hav- 
ing sent Dagar away. //dicho, however, true to her be- 
trothed, void of any other weapon to defend herself with 
when brutally forced by A//7/a to yield to his passionate de- 
sire—in full despair strangles him with her long blonde 
hair. A/¢c/a, the king of the Huns, is no more. 

After this effective event, which ought to have been the 
dramatic end of the plot, lots of people still appear on the 
stage to sing their parts, until the hearer is tired to death 
by all these long spun out episodes. The opera most likely 
will not have along run. 

The concert season is dead at present, ‘‘dead as a door 


nail.” The last recital I witnessed was a very fine one, 


given by the well-known Dresden musician, pianist, 
organist and pedagogue, Mr. Uso Seifert, in the ‘ re- 
formirten Kirche.” I here append the program : 


Fantasie in E moll fiir orgel.........csceeee seveececeeereeese Ad. Hesse 
Zwei geistliche Lieder ftir SOPran,.......c-ceeeereeeeeeeceseeeenees Bach 
Ave Maria fiir orgel tibertragen..........0cseeeseeeerseeers Ad. Henselt 
Air (C dur), mit orgelbegleitung.........cccccccccccccccecscvcccvece Bach 
Ar anes TOME i 6. ic iccdvcvercdecsccdovsesvecce Dreyschock-Guilmant 
Ave Maria fiir soprand........ccccccccccccccccccccevcccseee J. Rheinberger 
Laudate Dominum fiir violine mit orgelbegleitung einger- 

ichtet von Jah. Lauterbach...........-scsccceccccccccccsccceess MOZBIt 
Pastasie, DP GGF TUF OPE: ci ccscccccoscceveccceccesecess Ludwig Béhner 


Mr. Seifert, whose name is familiar even to children and 
beginners in music by that greatly acknowledged piano 
school of his—of which the third edition is already out—by 
this concert gave renewed proofs of his abilities as an 
organist. Henselt’s Ave Maria and the andante religioso 
by Dreyschock-Guilmant especially impressed the hearers. 
Mr. Seifert was very ably assisted by an opera singer from 
Koénigsberg, Fraulein Charlotte Hugenberg, and a young 
violinist, Fréken Augusta Lénnblad, from Helsingfors in 
Finland, who for a length of time has been enjoying the 
rare privilege of taking lessons from Joh. Lauterbach, our 
famous concertmaster from the Royal Orchestra and pro- 
fessor of violin. 

The happy owner of the title ‘‘ pupil of Lauterbach” 
needs no further introduction or recommendation ; it al- 
ready indicates that the player is endowed with a consider- 
able musical talent, for the great maestro, like Liszt and 
Rubinstein,only chooses to teach if he happens meets with so 
pronounced a talent that he can predict an artistic future for 
the student in question. Miss Lénnblad, by this first début 
of hers in Dresden, fully justified the expectations put upon 
her. The noble singing tone she draws from her instru- 
ment directly stamps her a scholar of the exquisite Lauter- 
bach school, Mr. Lauterbach himself, as to beauty of tone 
production, being almost unique among violin virtuosi of 
our day. Besides, the young lady’s musical conception in 
the Bach air and Mozart’s Laudate Dominum, which was 
especially well rendered, was greatly artistic. Miss Lénn- 
blad also in a previous concert some weeks ago at Weisser 
Hirsch, near Dresden, was favorably criticized. The 
young violinist should have a brilliant future before her. 

The last examination tea parties given by Miss Haenisch 
with her pupils took place on April 27 and May 1, as usual, 
with very good success. A good many Americans among 
the singers attracted great attention with their fine voices 
as well as their good performances. Among them I men- 
tion Mrs. Fairbanks, most beautifully accompanied by her 
husband, Mr. Frederick Fairbanks, our well-known pianist. 
She gave two songs by Bungert and one by Weckerlin ; 
Miss Mary Egert (Lied from Hansel and Gretel), Miss Clark 
(das Veilchen, by Mozart) and others. 

Mrs. Adams—also an American lady—who, according to 
program, was to sing the Lucia aria, was prevented from 
doing so by a bad cold; as I, however, had the pleasure of 
hearing the lady some days before during a lesson, I can 
betray that she has a very fine voice and a brilliant execu- 
tion, promising great things in future. 

The surprise of the evening was, no doubt, Miss Taylor, 
from London, who has improved immensely since the last 
examination ; the young lady has acharming sweet voice 
and a highly musicianly execution (Vortrag). She gave 
Schumann's Braullied and Tosti'’s Serenata, and she won 
great and general applause. Miss Dora Kohler gave a 
very dramatic reading of the Tancred aria from Rossini 
and two songs by Schumann. Comtesse Renard con- 
tributed to the program with two Mozart numbers. 
Fraulein von Schmalz poetically interpreted songs by 
Hartmann and Elizabeth's Prayer from Tannhiduser. Miss 
Medem and Frau von Ernst—the latter a Swiss lady with a 
very good voice—gave arias from Freischiitz, &c. To 
mention all the young singers would make my letter too 
long ; it suffices to say that every one of them did their 
teacher, Miss Haenisch, great credit. 

In the Royal Opera House Rubinstein’s Dimon will be 
produced before long under Schuch’s lead; La Part du 
Diable, by Auber, likewise with Miss Wedekind, as Car/o 
Braschi; also old Father Haydn is going to have a pre- 
miére in Dresden before the close of the season. 
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A grand concert under Schuch’s direction is planned for 
May 17, for the benefit of the Laibach sufferers from the 
sad catastrophe. The Bohemian String Quartet will be 
the chief drawing attraction ; many soloists are going to 
assist. 

Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen at acourt concert in Strehlen, on 
April 28, played three compositions by Liszt  Liebestraum, 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, Trockne Blumen (transcription) ; 
Valse Mélancolique, by Raff, and Valse Caprice, by Rubin- 
stein. 

Parts of Rubinstein’s Christus were given on Good Friday 
in one of our churches. 

Private theatricals in aid of the American Church Fund 
were arranged on April 15 in the fine building of Franklin 
College, of Dresden, by members of the American colony. 
Three nice one act farces were admirably rendered, the 
*‘actors” being very good in their different réles. The fol- 
lowing ladies and gentlemen had kindly lent their assist- 
ance for the purpose: Mrs. Worcester, Miss N. Vail, Mrs. 
Fairbanks, Miss Elliott, Miss Westland, Miss F. Vail, Mr. 
Fairbanks, Mr. Hutton, Mr. Douglas, Dr. Weysse, Mr. 
Sands and Master Westland. The audience was a large 
and appreciative one. A. INGMAN, 








Carl Fique’s Vocal Society. 
HE following criticism from the Brooklyn Ci#- 
zen must be satisfactory to Mr. Fiqué: 


Historical Hall was jammed to the doors last night by an audience 
which sat out a program of unique character. Mr. Fiqué has no dead 
wood in his society. The sopranos are glorious in their purity and 
power of tone, the altos have voices of penetrating richness and full- 
ness ; with such a force of sopranos and second soy ranos the director 
could accomplish almost anything. 

The Solvejg’s song, by Grieg, arranged for female chorus by Carl 
Fiqué, was a successful effort of the conductor and a happy thought, 
for the parts are originally and judiciously distributed. 

Wagner's Spinning Chorus was a marvel of brilliancy, and it has 
seldom been given a better interpretation by even larger choruses.— 
Brooklyn Citizen, May 10. 





Bridgeport Oratorio Society. - 
HE Oratorio Society of Bridgeport gave its sec- 
ond public concert Thursday night, May 15, in the 
Park City Theatre, assisted by 200 voices. Mr. Frank 
Damrosch conducted the orchestra from the New York 
Symphony Society, and the solos were sung by Mme. 
Corinne Moore, soprano; Mr. B. F. Miller, tenor, and Mr. 
Emil Fischer, basso. The society interpreted The Creation. 
Mr. Frank Damrosch will conduct the orchestra and Mr. 
Miller will sing on the occasion of the concert to be given 
in New Haven, Conn., to-day for the entertainment of the 
delegates to the teachers’ convention that is being held in 
that city. 


Joachim.—Joachim, who has never been in Rome, is 
awaited there with great expectations. He will be accom- 
panied by the young ‘cellist Hensel, who is a nephew of 
Mendelssohn. 

Barcelona.—The Barcelona Lyceum was reopened on 
April 20 with Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, in which Darclée and. 
the tenor Marconi took part.j 

Frankfort.—Professor Stockhausen’s third Sunday 
concert was held on April 21. The program was very well 
chosen and attractive, including as it did the second act of 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, fragments from Mozart’s Cosi fan 
Tutte, choruses by Mendelssohn and Schumann, arias and 
duets from Rossini’s Les Soirées Musicales, and Brahms’ 
charming Tafellied. The vocalists were of the best, includ- 
ing Frau Uzielli, Frl. Kuntz, Herr Robert Kaufmann and 
Herr van Rooy. Professor Stockhausen conducted person- 
ally. The second concert of the Frankfurter Frauen-Chor 
was very successful, works by Brahms, Reinecke and Men- 
delssohn being performed. Thé chorus sang in a very ar- 
tistic manner and reflected much credit on their director, 
Herr Rigutini. The great attraction of the evening, how- 
ever, was Hugo Becker's 'cello playing. 
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CHARLES LUNN IN LONDON, 
Care of Messrs Rocers, 60 Berners Street. 

StR MORELL MACKENZIE says—‘“‘A worthy representative of 
what I believe not only to be the best, but the ox/y method of train- 
ing the singing voice.” 

REV. T. KELLY, S. J., says—* The correct action of the ventricles 
seems to have been known to Galen as early as the second century ; 
the credit of rediscovering their use belongs to Mr. LUNN.” ; 

JOHN RUSKIN says—‘*I am especially glad to see the use you 
make of what 1 have been trying to teach about color, ‘and the 
extent to which you show that the same truths hold as to sound,” 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago. 

FRANK E. SAWYER, 
A pretty little song that is light, gay and apparently art- 
less, but well thought out, although simple and short, is 
Compass, E to G sharp (a tenth). Dedicated 


Spring Time. 


here found, 
to Mrs. Gerrit Smith. 

The composer, although young, has already published 
much, written more and is rapidly securing that facility of 
expression without which the most fascinating and novel 
ideas that occur are lost before recorded, especially if pro- 
found, or are so crudely brought to paper that their ideal 
beauty is not revealed fully to other persons. 

The second half of this lyric consists of a simple ascend- 
ing arpeggio that is repeated a third higher twice, by which 
means the climax is surely and gradually approached. 
The singer is naturally led to increase the efforts and brill- 
iancy of the tones, and the sinking to rest at the final 
cadence seems to conclude the phrase in the most obvious 
and satisfactory way. 

When one regards the structure of this melody, its gen- 
eral trend, its contour or formal shape, and then compares 
it with the melodies of other songs that are very much more 
ambitious in style, of greater length and more highly 
slaborated accompaniments, it may be often seen that in 
these the so-called vocal melody appears as an objectless 
wandering, an aimless moving upward or downward, ora 
mere progression planned in accordance with the require- 
ments of a preordained harmony to which the sony must 
conform ‘his fault is common with young composers, 
proud of being able to string together a few complex har- 
monies with a show of learning. If there be a melodic 
pathway found through such labyrinthine progressions— 
that is, fairly singable—the mere fact that it is traced ona 
pre-existing harmonic plan may be sufficient to account for 
its rigidity, unfeelingness or want of spontaneity, that 
melodies invented first of all and for their own sake alone, 
and then simply accompanied, rarely show. 

Songs written without this sense of freedom may be in- 
teresting studies in composition, and have many specially 
good points, and be valuable as artistic exercises for com- 
posers ; but they rarely inspire vocalists or their hearers, 
who are not necessarily so greatly interested in the pro- 
gression and treatment of the harmonies as in the shape of 
the melody as it comes from the lips of a living human 
being. The accompaniment is frequently a mere back- 
ground, atmosphere or dumb show to them. 

Frank E. Sawyer is young and yet has avoided such 
complexities in small things. One may therefore reason- 
ably anticipate much nobler deeds in works of higher aims. 
It too frequently happens that writers who over-elaborate 
their trifles fail when great compositions are demanded of 
Hans Walther’ 
‘* His power rose when needed, this virtue well 


them. Sachs, referring to efforts, well 
observes 

I heeded.” It is more than probable this may be well 
applied eventually to the composer of Spring Time. 


Breiltkopf & Haertel, London, New York, Leipsic, 
Brussels. 





HERMANN CARRI, 

These lyrics with English and German words are among 
the best that have been received of late for review, and 
are therefore entitled to mention here. Myriads of others 
must be passed by in silence, having no just claims on re- 


hour Songs. 


viewers for notice, because unworthy of public attention. 
The Language of Flowers (Blumensprache) is a passionate 
love song in which the singer is provided with a fluent and 
continuous melody that delivers the poetry and sustains the 
It rises in pitch, in intensity and general 
In no case is the 


interest well. 
warmth until chief emphasis is reached 
singer balked and made to pause in the utterance of his 
many thoughts and tumultuous emotions should the com- 
poser think of some little favorite harmonic phrase and in- 
sert it for the piano. Such instrumental insertions often 
seem to be most aggravating intrusions rather than wel- 
come digressions. 

The words ‘‘rich and rare” are somewhat awkwardly 
treated as regards accentuation and repetition, but it will 
be found easy to make the desired modifications. 

Thou Lov'st No More (Du Liebst Nicht Mehr) is in a sort 
of ballad style, but it soon appears to be far removed from 
the modern sentimental drawing room ballad, from the 
strength of the music and the ultra freedom claimed for 
the vocal melody. 

The composer shows himself as one completely emanci- 
pated from academic restrictions, for his phrases sometimes 
show somewhat unbridled progressions. 

This sense of unconstrainedness helps greatly to intensify 
the passionate moods revealed. In one place the melody 
employs the following notes in ascending order: E, F, A 
flat, C flat, G, which students of a harmony class would 
be somewhat puzzled to work into four part harmony, but 
here they are treated with good grace. The English words 
of these four songs are by Thomas Moore and the German 
by John Fenton. 

From internal evidence it appears that the composer 
provided melody for the German words in the first place 
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and not for the original English ; although in the copy the 
latter is printed above the former. 

For instead of the natural motion of English speech being 
considered and adopted, it seems as though that of the 
German exercised a stronger formative influence over 
the vocal strains. The word ‘‘ dancing ” sometimes has 
an accent on the first syllable, and afterward both ac- 
cent and quantity on thesecond. The word‘ ringing” also 
has stress and length on the second syllable. When the 
words are repeated other shortcomings are observable in 
the English, but all such defects solo singers may remove 
or smooth over in a way that is impracticable in chorus 
music. In badly set translations of oratorios and cantatas, 
linguistic awkwardnesses of the kind make the editions of 
certain publishers worthless for concert purposes, or are 
the despair of conscientious conductors. 





Richault & Co., Paris. 
F. DE LA TOMBELLE, 

A quartet for violin, viola, violoncello and piano, by the 
celebrated organist De la Tombelle, has just now ap- 
peared which will greatly increase the reputation of the 
writer. It is not only in the classic form with reference to 
technical matters, but is most surely conceived in the style 
and spirit peculiar to the best chamber music of the great 
composers. This is to be proven by reference to details and 
methods of procedure, and is believed to be true after con- 
sidering the psychologic condition it induces, and particu- 
larly by persons accustomed to ponder changes of soul 
states, and to record special moods, who may attain marvel- 
ously clear insight respecting the inherent value of high 
artin this particular. There are four formally divided and 
well rounded movements in this quartet, which are con- 
trasted as regards tonality, speed, power and general char- 
acter, and yet show also acertain unity, which is not merely 
imaginary or assumed, for at the close themes heard pre- 
viously reappear here in new form. Such references not 
only seem to be a sort of summing up of the whole matter, 
but refresh the memory, and enable passive hearers (who 
are not mentally alert and striving to sympathize with a 
composer's aims) to perceive the organic completeness. 

The opening movement (allegro agitato, E minor) be- 
gins without preamble of any kind with the first subject, 
which is spread forth in extenso, and with a volubility that 
leads one to assume the writer did not cudgel his brain for 
a leading idea and then wrestle with it in order to bring it 
to paper. On the contrary, there is a consciousness that 
there will be no difficulty in penning sufficient subject mat- 
ter to fill the classic molds that shall be of the high 
character worthy of them ; and truly no irrelevant passages 
are here inserted to eke out a movement, or display figures 
that give sluggish allegro movements some sign of life 
and animation not inherent in the music itself. 

If he should be found striving with his themes in the 
working out (or free fantasia part) of the movement, in 
order to develop them tully and unfold their esoteric mean- 
ing, he must be well praised for his being animated with 
the spirit of Jacob when wrestling with the angel, and 
saying: ‘‘I will not let thee go unless thou bless me.” 

Hence we have here a real development, not a mere elab- 
oration. In no case is a theme treated with variations to 
make it more attractive by the aid of subsidiary accom- 
paniments or ornate traceries ; nor is it simply transposed 
into different keys with the same harmonies, &c., in the 
style common with composers who ape the classic style and 
yet are unable in any true sense to develop luxuriantly a 
well sustained movement from a solitary germ. 

These statements may easily be maintained, as they are 
based upon something more than vague feelings, dimly 
described facts or mysterious likes or dislikes, and are not 
the result of high spirits and a mood to enjoy everything 
with little scrutiny. By way of evidence of this truth it 
will be sufficient to point to the rhythmic structure of this 
allegro. We have often heard of well-known composers 
holding out promises while being engaged on a new work 
that this particular art product shall be greatly superior to 
all preceding inventions by the writer, who now promises 
that he for once will not use dance-like lengths. Neverthe- 
less, when the work comes forth there appear the well- 
known and well-worn forms. Such promises, although not 
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remembered by the general public, are firmly fixed in the 
minds of art students looking for some new thing or for 
signs of an advance in the style of popular writers. Even 
Gounod in his so-called orchestral symphonies worked in 
song form lengths and pattern-like figures for contrapuntal 
subsidiary passages. 

The writer of this quartet makes no promises or parade 
of his skill, and yet puts forth more than one well extended 
movement in which such rhythmic schemes are not exclu- 
sively employed. Beyond this he has accomplished the 
feat without awkwardness, hiatus or unnatural limping, 
stiffness or constraint ; and one might even venture to as- 
sert (without fear of contradiction worth consideration) 
that he has not even betrayed any avoidances. Usually if 
ordinary composers attempt to construct themes not having 
the length of four, eight or sixteen bars, they show that they 
have been striving to emancipate themselves from these 
rhythmic bonds, and it frequently seems certain that their 
work would have been more satisfactory if such non-con- 
formity had not been the subject of special mental effort. 

The composer here begins with phrases of seven bars in 
length and subsequently uses three and nine bars with an 
ease, fluency and naturalness that is most agreeable to 
note, and would repay any student to verify. His move- 
ment flows like waves with occasional king waves, and is 
not as a series of arches all one uniform length, as in 
terrestrial architecture. Music of the highest kind seems 
illimitable, free and boundless as the sea and allied directly 
with the human soul most markedly in these particulars. 
In German soul and sea spring from the same root (Seele). 

Nor has Tombelle accomplished his end as Mendelssohn 
did in some few choral fugues by overlappings—by the 
entry of new parts and by clever interlacings, managed so 
as to hide the endings of particular melodic streams—but 
more nearly arrives at the Wagnerian idea of infinite 
melody in this detail. His themes are clear cut and pro- 
ceed to their final notes openly more often than hidden, for 
one rarely notices the starting up of some contrasting and 
prominent part to make obscure their cadences. Much 
more might be said on this point, but this is sufficient for 
the evidence required. 

The second movement is an adagio in which a choral- 
like theme is treated in the style made so extremely 
fascinating by Mendelssohn, as in his second grand piano 
trio in C minor. The contrasting theme is here an ex- 
tremely passionate phrase in ultra-modern style as regards 
harmony and melodic contour. 

The third movement is a sort of scherzo in G major and 
the finale an allegro molto movement in E minor, in which 
all the instruments are, as usual, busily occupied with the 
themes chosen, and yet (as shown above) references to 
others already heard are made with happy results. 

Throughout the whole work the writer sustains a certain 
elevation with apparent ease. In no case does a strong 
passage alternate with a weak one, or a set theme give 
place to brilliant, cadenza-like phrases, nor does the 
steady flow of sound anywhere appear as garrulousness or 
verbosity. 

It also seems quite worth while to say that the four per- 
formers appear as equals in a conversation. The sonata is 
as a soliloquy ; the symphony as the voices of a multitude 
occupied in uttering various views of the same matter. It 
is too frequently seen in piano quartets that the composer 
is himself a pianist, and therefore gives his instrument a 
certain vantage ground, as though certainly entitled to 
more marked attention. In such cases the stringed instru- 
ments are condemned to play accompaniments or render 
sympathetic responses occasionally, and rarely allowed to 
assert themselves as though practically on the same level. 
From all this it may be gathered that the art work under 
consideration is abstract music of a high order. It exists 
for its own sake alone, and does not seek to gain any addi- 
tional consideration by modestly appearing as a mere illus- 
tration of a tale or poetic idea, It therefore takes the 
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same rank among other compositions written with a pro- 
gram or purpose that music takes among other arts that 
are justified on the ground of usefulness, 

It employs no words to interpret its utterances, for such 
words are not only meaning-limited, but refer to experi- 
ences. 

This music, like all truly original work, brings altogether 
new experiences ; for this reason it is impossible in these 
verbal sentences to give our readers the faintest notion of 
the smallest phrase of it. It must be actually heard or 
read in silence from the score to be truly known or suffi- 
ciently understood to be recognizable. New music unfolds 
a new world, not of sight but of hearing. We do not see 
the actors in the ideal drama called the symphony, but we 
hear their voices which are most familiar and dear. Their 
shapes are unknown, and yet when we speak of the child- 
like flute or god-like trombone it is clear that habitually 
they are regarded as persons (per sonare). 

Certain peculiarities peculiar to the writings of French 
composers of the present day, and which appear as serious 
blemishes, are not found in this concerted piece by Tom- 
belle. Among these may be noted a futile but persistent 
striving after new harmonies, novel progressions and 
startling effects, which leads most generally to un- 
naturalness, the use of murky chords and unpleasant 
flavors with more than doubtful results. For here there 
is nothing bizarre or turgid in the chords, no grandilo- 
quence and tawdriness in.the modulations, nothing queer, 
monstrous or grotesque even inthe scherzo. All is artis- 
tically restrained, rather than unbridled. 

This is not so much as to say that it is free from living 
impulse and great earnestness, but to point out that in 
music the most madly passionate utterances and intense 
feelings may be completely controlled by the reason. 

Daily life might be made as beautiful as our art, and 
mere existence a perpetual feast, could so much be said re- 
specting the continuous exercise of the logical faculty, 
dominating, guiding and harmonizing all. 





Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 
I. V. FLAGLER, Congregational Hymns. 

A new hymn book, entitled The New Era of Song, is put 
forth by the Chautauqua Century Press, consisting of 190 
hymns, very many of which are composed by the celebrated 
organist I. W. Flagler. 

The paper, printing and style of the book show a marked 
improvement on similar works intended for use at mass 
meetings, evangelistic revivals, &c.; and especially the 
flexibility of the binding, for this little manual will lie open 
at any place, and not show a tendency to perversely close 
unless forcibly held open upon the organist’s desk. The 
proof-reading is sometimes at fault, and occasionally also 
the part writing, as in No. 17 (Spohr) ; but on the whole the 
work done deserves praise, and should it find general ac- 
ceptance ceriain gains will accrue, because the people will 
be led to use melodigs less marked by objectionable feat- 
ures than are found in other books of the kind. The 
editor seems to have continuously tried to write down to 
the very lowest capacity in the formation of these hymns, 
that should any member of the congregation remain dumb 
during their progress little chance for an excuse is given, 
based upon the complexity or awkwardness of the music. 
The melodies are mostly diatonic, and are neither too high 
nor too low for ordinary voices, and the harmonies are 
extremely simple. 

It would be obviously unfair to scrutinize any hymn 
books as though they were made up of art works, being 
designedly brought down to the level of musically unedu- 
cated persons. In this case it is gratifying to find evi- 
dences that the editor has the ability to do far higher work. 
While exercising many restraints, it is remarkable that 
he has accomplished so very much with a few simple chords 
(such as an autoharp may be made to yield), and repeated 
many times, modulations into the dominant and back to the 
tonic, without becoming painfully monotonous. 

His rhythms are not vulgar, but move with a certain dig- 
nity, if not gravity, nor have the melodies the peculiar 
unecclesiastical prettinesses that would make their use by a 
very large congregation extremely incongruous. The or- 
ganist (even though he may preside over an instrument of 
the first magnitude) will not be greatly exercised to know 
how to make his accompaniments appear respectable, for 
he can always fall back upon the substantial vocal quartet, 
there being no tunes in which the contralti, tenori and bassi 
merely reiterate notes to supply a rhythmic accompaniment. 
When this style of writing is adopted the player thinks an 
orchestra of banjos or light portable instruments more 
suitable, and other secular ideas intrude to such an extent 
as to make religious exercises, at least to him, almost im- 
possible. Congregational singing engenders enthusiasm. 

The weak, vacillating and timid are borne along with 
the full tide of song and made eventually to join in the 
full voiced acclaim as surely as when inspired by the politi- 
cal cries, war songs, shouts for liberty or other bold, out- 
spoken utterances of men that are determined and strong. 
The consciousness of numbers of fellow beings being 
greatly excited and moved is alone inspiring and inspirit- 
‘ing. 

When such matters are duly considered it appears strange 





that this power for good is so often little regarded, or is 
frittered away or allowed to be directed by ignorant men, 
and produced at the lowest possible cost. 

One need not point to the German choral and other art 
works to prove that great movements have not only been 
celebrated in song, but influenced by song. 

From the very beginning the Lutheran Church especially 
regarded hymnology as its most powerful weapon of spirit- 
ual warfare, and continuously employed it as such. The 
Jesuits attacked the hymn book of the Bohemian brethren 
as rigorously as the translated Bible itself. 

Cajetanus is said to have given it as his opinion that 
‘‘ these heretics sing themselves into Luther’s church.” 

Even as art products such chorals, the religious and 
secular songs of the people (to this day heard inthe church, 
the market place and battlefield), are remarkable combina- 
tions of high qualities of grandeur and earnestness, majesty 
and tenderness, austerity and pathos, and are in marked 
contrast with modern hymns, even the best. 

On them the higher forms of ecclesiastical art were reared 
by John Sebastian Bach, as may be seen in his Passion Mu- 
sic, the fugue with choral, and manycantatas. Our times 
seem degenerate as far as regards church music, which 
Wagner perceiving, especially in Italy, termed a lapse into 
barbarism. 

For the most part we have fine singers, grand organs and 
liberal appropriations, but rarely music, unless senti- 
mental hymns with jingling rhymes or seven-bar chants 
repeated for each verse of a psalm may be so regarded and 
fittingly used for sublime Hebrew poetry, certainly de- 
signed for widely different treatment. The orchestra long 
ago left the church in a body and went into the concert 
room, where it has thoroughly enjoyed a free and greatly 
extended secular life, and been raised from a position of 
dependence into one of complete self-reliance. Instead of 
playing accompaniments to voices, it has reveled in sym- 
phonies and other instrumental forms of the highest kind 
of abstract art. The great composers at the same time 
began their exodus; for with the decline of the ecclesias- 
tical oratorio there was nothing left for them to do, except 
in English cathedrals, Catholic and Jewish churches. 
Hence amateurishness and the general decadence now 
so common notwithstanding our complacency in all 
things respecting modern progress. The subject is a 
serious one, and comes home to men who know what has 
been done in the past, and dislike to see church services 
vulgarized on pleas respecting the requirements of unedu- 
cated people, as any attempt in the right direction may 
have an incalculable influence for good. 

This work by I. V. Flagler, which is superior in aims and 
workmanship to others of its class, is here singled out for 
consideration and commendation. 

It will be found that tunefulness, fluency and the ele- 
ments of popularity are secured without the puerility, 
triviality or vulgarity of style observable too commonly 
elsewhere, although as regards earnestness, gravity, deep 
significance or solemnity there is nothing that may com- 
pare favorably with German chorals or old English tunes, 
such as St. Ann’s (on which Bach wrote his triple fugue), 
St. Bride’s, St. Mary’s, &c., for the minor mode is not em- 
ployed. 

The new tunes herein found appear to stand midway be- 
tween the style of the modern Christmas carol for children 
and that of the Elizabethan style of English psalm tune. 


Mr. Bispham’s Schumann Recital. 
R. DAVID BISPHAM’S Schumann recital last 
June was such an artistic success that we take 
pleasure in referring to it at length, and quote from a con 
temporary anent the enjoyment of musical amateurs on 
that occasion. It was universally acknowledged to be ¢he 
recital of last year. 

‘‘Was it that long abstinence, owing to illness, had 
made me ravenous for good music, or was not the concert 
to which I went last week something far better and more 
delightful than usual? It was in St. James’ Hall, and was 
given by Mr. David Bispham, on the anniversary of Schu- 
mann’s birth, June 8, 1810. When I read the names of the 
performers I knew the concert would be a treat, but it was 
far beyond my expectations. I knew Mr. Bispham when 
he was just feeling his way with London audiences, and 
had lately arrived from Italy after a prolonged period of 
study. I admired his voice greatly at that time, but its 
flexibility and beauty and the variety of style which he 
now possesses is something that I did not realize till I 
heard him the other day in his own concert. He it was 
who had just recalled our well beloved Miss Marguerite 
Hall to London. Miss Fannie Davies gave us several 
charming and wonderfully executed piano solos, and a 
series of Spanish love songs, which she accompanied, were 
delightfully sung by Mrs. Henschel. whose voice increases 
in beauty and cultivation tillit seems now to be perfect. 
Miss Hall, Mr. Bispham and Mr. Shakespeare were a real 
treat and pleasure. They came at the end of a somewhat 
lengthy program ; but had it been longer my enthusiasm 
would have kept me in my seat. Mr. Bispham’s voice is 
peculiarly sympathetic and touching, and, moreover, he 
possesses a humorous vein, which was very evident as he 





sang with necessary Scotch accent Burns’ words called 
Naebody, especially the last verse : 
“I'll be merry and free, 
I’ll be sad for naebody ; 
If naebody cares for me 
I'll care for naebody. 

‘*But everybody cared a great deal for him that afternoon, 
and testified to the fact by a great clapping of hands and 
ejaculations of praise. Mr. Bispham’s German songs, then 
a selection given by Mrs. Henschel, and a number of de- 
lightful ditties with the original English words, fairly en- 
tranced the large audience gathered to listen. I descried 
several distinguished artists in other directions assembled 
there to enjoy themselves, who expressed their great satis- 
faction at the treat provided for them.” 

This was the program : 


Piano solos— 


Sketch, in F minor... ) 
Canon, in A flat....... P edbaweseucccadetdneseents Miss Fanny Davies 
Presto, in G minor.... ) 
Songs 
Des Leben’s Pulse (Faust). *) 
Ihre Stimme...... o Psvveccecesevesoeues Mr. Bispham 


Auftrige (by request) 
Blanes: LAheG iis ces cncscccssvecee 


Der Nussbaum........... 
sei" Mrs. Henschel 


Volksliedchen....... 
Sun of the Sleepless 
Thy Days Are Done 
Ballade des Harfners......... 


t (with harp) } 


) 


Piano solos 
Davidsbfindlert&nze.....ccccccccsccovccccosconce Miss Fanny Davies 
(Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 12, 13, 14, 9, 16, 17, 18.) 
Duets 
oie mpi oak My ugdasseadecavast Miss Hall and Mr. Bispham 
Ich bin dein Baum.. } 
Songs 
Naebody....... sgaccaneduees 





The Captain’s Lady..... 
Row Gentiy Here............. 
When Thro’ the Piazetta..... 
When that I Wasa Little Boy. 


esseue Mr. Bispham 


Mrs. Henschel, Miss Hall, 
Shakespeare, Mr. Bispham 
and Miss Davies. 
Mr. Henry Bird. 


Spanisches Liederspiel............ Mr. 
/ 


Accompanist 





Milan.—One hundred and two artists availed them- 
selves of the prize contest by the Scala Orchestra Society 
to send in manuscripts to the number of 300. The jury has 
selected from them a symphonic poem by Bruno Mugellini, 
a pupil of Martucci; two fragments of a suite entitled 
Napoli by Mario Vitali; two compositions of Carlo Podes- 
tra, one by Leone Sinigaglia, one by Nicolo Gelega and 
thirteen others, of which the authors’ names have not been 
published. 

Patent Rights in Russia.—A telegram from St. 
Petersburg gives the information that the Government bas 
prepared a law to be passed on authors’ rights, giving them 
a liberal construction. Illegal imitations or reproductions 
are to be punished by three months’ imprisonment, besides 
a fine. 

Fortunio.—Milan, May 16.—The first performance of 
the opera Fortunio, composed by Westerhout, was given in 
this city to-night, and the work scored a great success. 
The composer and the artists in the cast were called before 
the curtain several times. 

Sembrich.—The series of Marcella Sembrich’s ap- 
pearances at the Italian Opera at St. Petersburg came to a 
highly successful termination with her assumption of the 
part of Zamara in Rubinstein’s I] Demonio. Signor 
Leoncavallo’s opera Chatterton is shortly to be produced at 
the Italian Opera there, under the directionof its composer. 

Sally Liebling.—Sally Liebling, of Berlin, received 
on April 29 the title of court pianist to the reigning Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern. 
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ICORDI has lost his suit against Leoncavallo. As 
we stated before, the publisher brought a suit 
for 20,000 lire damages against the composer for not 
having furnished according to contract an opera at a 
stated time. Leoncavallo proved that he had fur- 
nished within the limit a libretto for an opera, but 
had not received any notice of acceptance on the part 
of Ricordi. The latter, it was decreed, had to pay 
the costs of the trial and Leoncavallo was acquitted. 
OME of the citizens of Chicago gave a dinner last 
Tuesday night, May 14, to Theodore Thomas at 
the Chicago Club, prior to a visit of his to Europe. 
He is in need of some recreation and wants to pre- 
pare himself for an active season this fall. 

The toasts and speeches made on that occasion are 
not published, but they are said to have been as 
hearty, fraternal and enthusiastic as the speeches 
that were made at the farewell dinner given to Mr. 
Thomas in New York some years ago. 





LAURA BURNHAM'S SUCCESS. 
HE following cablegram was received here last 
Saturday : 


LONDON, May 18, 1895. 
Laura Burnham, the American soprano, had an immense 
success at her début in Queen’s Hall to-day. 
FRANK V. ATWATER. 








JULES LAFORGUE. 

NE of the most fantasticaily beautiful and brill- 
0 iant stories ever published in THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER is ‘‘ Lohengrin, Son of Parsifal,” by Jules 
Laforgue. It is concluded this week and may be 
found in the Boston letter of Mr. Philip Hale, whose 
English garbing of Laforgue’s marvelous prose re- 
produces the spirit and music of the original. Of 
course our readers will have grasped by this time the 
underlying symbolism of the charming tale. Laforgue, 
who died more than a decade ago of consumption, 
was a young French poet of exquisite talent and at 
one time reader to the Empress of Germany. He had 
a special sympathy for musical subjects and was a de- 
vout Wagnerian. His death robbed French letters of 
an original, finely attuned individuality. 








SEIDL AT BRIGHTON BEACH. 

FTER much palavering and shilly-shallying and 
negative announcements the Seidl Society has 
decided to give the regular series of concerts at 
Brighton Beach this summer. The first concert is to 
take place Saturday afternoon, June 29. This was 
settled last Saturday in Brooklyn. So Seidl and the 
sad sea waves will once more rhythmically blend and 
the anxious hearts of the Seidl Society are at peace. 
Mr. Seidl will conduct his usual orchestra, and every 
nerve will be strained to make these functions as in- 
teresting and as musically important as heretofore. 
Brighton Beach without Anton Seidl and his orches- 

tra would indeed be shorn of its only attraction. 








HIS PORTRAIT. 
HERE is little necessity of calling your attention 
to the portrait of Mr. Walter Damrosch on the 
first page of this issue. Like his career, his face 
speaks for itself. He did not, like Cesar, arrive, 
view and overcome, but he has arrived now, as the 
French have it, and there can be no peradventure of 
a doubt as to his being a conqueror. The last three 
months have indisputably demonstrated that. Both 
as a composer and conductor Mr. Damrosch has 
snatched laurels this season, nor must his capacities 
as a business manager be overlooked. With more 
than usual acuity he foresaw the turn in the tide, and 
he followed Shakespeare’s advice and took it at the 
flood and it led him to fortune. No one envies Mr. 
Damrosch his luck ; he made it himself, and so well 
deserves it. 








THE MUNICH WAGNER SEASON. 
HE management of the Court Theatre of Munich 
announces that this year the representations of 
Wagner's works will occur between August 8 and 
September 27. The season will open with the Fairies, 
to be followed by Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhauser, Lohengrin, and the four parts of the 
Nibelungen Ring, each with two hearings. Tristan 
and Isolde and Meistersinger will only be given three 
times each. Besides the local Munich artist con- 
tingent, the following artists have been secured for 
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the occasion: Frau Klafsky, Sofie Traubmann and 








Herr Birrenkoven, of Hamburg; Pauline Meilhac, 
Karl Nebe, E. Gerhauser, of Carlsruhe ; Gisela Stau- 
digl and Herr Liban, of Berlin; Herren Perron and 
Scheidemantel, of Dresden; Herr Schelper, of Leip- 
sic, and Herr Knapp, of Mannheim. The musical 
direction is in the hands of the music director general, 
Hermann Levi; the royal director of music, Franz 
Fischer, and Richard Strauss. The stage manage- 
ment will be represented by Director General Pos- 
sart, Anton Fuchs and Robert Miiller. The prices 
during the cyclus will be advanced over the usual 
rates. 








WALTER DAMROSCH. 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH has authorized the 
M statement to be made in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
that he will give a season of German opera in 1895-6 
—beginning outside of New York. 

This definite assertion is in keeping with the ar- 
ticle published in THE MusICAL CourRIER of May 8, 
entitled ‘‘Grand Opera in 1895-6,” as well as the edi- 
torial published last week upon this subject. 

As yet, however, Mr. Damrosch has not signed 
contracts with any of the artists whom he intends to 
bring to the United States, although he will re-en- 
gage certain ones who were tnembers of the com- 
pany during the season that he gave recently in New 
York and on tour. Besides, he has made up his mind 
definitely who he wants. 

The decision arrived at by Mr. Damrosch to give 
German opera is based upon the fruitful results of his 
experience in the provincial cities, notably Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Pittsburg, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Illinois, &c. And he will no doubt add to his dates 
by including towns like Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Baltimore and possibly Washington, D. C., and (if 
a sufficient guarantee be placed in evidence) San 
Francisco. 

One question has been settled, and that is that Mr. 
Damrosch will procure the best talent available; he 
has the capital and can doit, and, to use his own 
words: ‘‘ My experience of this year has demon- 
strated fully that the more generously I follow out 
my own artistic ideas, by engaging the very best 
artists, providing the best stage management, the 
best costumes and the best scenery, the more suc- 
cessful will my enterprise be financially. The two— 
artistic and financial success—go hand in hand.” 

Mr. Damrosch will not go abroad to look out for 
artists, but expects to pass his summer at Bar Harbor 
with his family. 

Mr. Damrosch has not yet fully made up his mind 
whether he will come into New York in the spring of 
1896 for a supplementary season. 

This is the first official statement that Mr. Damrosch 
has made with reference to his future movements, 
the alleged interviews with him published in some of 
the daily newspapers having been inventions out of 
whole cloth. 








1HE EARTHQUAKES AND ITALIAN 


THEATRES. 


HE earthquakes which occurred in Italy on April 
14 gave rise to many incidents that might have 
been of serious consequences. Fortunately no dis- 
astrious accident is chronicled. While the fourth 
act of Traviata was in progress at the Mariani 
Theatre, of Ravenna, the first shock was felt. The 
whole audience rose, and the tumult was general. 
The soprano Spragna, who sang the role of Vio/e/fa, 
swooned on the stage. The audience, however, 
soon calmed down, and the interrupted act was re- 
sumed. 

At the Politeama Garibaldiit was during the fourth 
act of Trovatore that the shock was noticed. Every- 
one in the audience jumped, the women were fright- 
ened, and what made matters worse was an erroneous 
impression that the house was on fire. Everybody 
was panicstricken, anda rush was made for the exits. 
Of falls and bruises there were many, but nothing 
serious was reported. During the uproar the musical 
director, Tirindelli, stuck to his post and had the 
commendable idea to direct the orchestra to play the 
Royal March. 

At the Communal Theatre, in Trieste, when the 
performance had nearly reached the end, the great 
chandelier began to swing from one side to the other 
and the plaster to drop from the ceiling on the fore 
part of the stage. An indescribable tumult resulted 
and the spectators rushed frantically toward the 
doors and the singers ran away off the stage. It 
was only owing to well timed efforts on the part of 
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the manager and theatre employés that a catastrophe 
was averted. 

At Fiume, during the last act of Ruy Blas, the 
shock made the house tremble. The audience made 
a rush for the doors and the police tried to calm it by 
shouting : ‘‘ Keep quiet ; it is nothing!” The singers 
and the orchestra remained at their posts and the 
prima donna, Passari, grew pale with fright, but after 
a few minutes resumed her réle and sang to the end. 

At Venice the event caused serious disturbance. 
The Theatre Malibran was completely filled with an 
immense audience, and it was toward the end of the 
third act of Fallstaff that the occupants of the boxes 
and the gallery felt the house shaking. The panic 
that ensued was frightful and the curtain came down. 
One newspaper stated that ‘‘ everybody left the house 
and it wasempty in less time than it takes to say 
amen.” 





CENTENARY OF THE PARIS CONSERVA- 
TORY. 


ENTENARIES are always inspired by worship of 
C the past, and the musical world cannot but say 
that the centenary of the famous Conservatory at 
Paris is worthy of note. There have been singing 
and banqueting in Parisin the rue Poissoniére as a 
celebration of the institution. If the stones of the 
old building could speak they would have interesting 
stories to tell. 

The Conservatory dates from the celebrated mas- 
ters of the Middle Ages. About 118 years before the 
foundation of the present Conservatory there were 
Chambertand Perrin, anda short time afterward Lulli 
and Mile. Le Rochris at the head of a school of 
counterpoint and singing at the Royal Academy of 
Music. The pupils were picked up here and there. 
One, the celebrated baritone Lainez, was taken there 
by Berton, who was struck by the voice displayed 
by the embryonic artist when engaged in the humble 
task of vending asparagus. The results of the studies 
were not always marvelous, Grétry, apropos of this, 
recounts in his Essais a short dialogue between Mlle. 
Arnould, a distinguished pupil, and the leader of the 
orchestra, Francceur, who answered a reproach of 
the singer thus: ‘‘Cependant, mademoiselle, nous al- 
lons de mesure!” ‘‘De mesure? Quelle béte est-ce 1a? 
Suivez-moi, monsieur, et sachez que votre symphonie 
est la trés humble servante de l’actrice qui récite.” 

For many years the theatre directors urged upon 
the Government the establishing of a serious school 
for singers and comedians. Finally in August, 1789, 
Bernard Sarette founded a conservatory, which was 
only recognized and subventioned six years later. 
Sarrette was not very strict with the primary educa- 
tion of the pupils he prepared for the theatre. 
Eighteen months was enough to transform Lefévre, 
who belonged to the Ségur dragoon regiment, into a 
perfect tenor. 

‘‘On sait,” wrote a gazetteer of the period, ‘‘ aprés 
le premier et éclatant succés de l’artiste, quelle est la 
maniére de chanter des garnisons et combien l'éduca- 
tion ordinaire d’un dragon est différente de celle 
qu'on exige au théatre.” 

So the epoch when dragoons were turned into sing- 
ers succeeded that in which singers were turned into 
dragoons. The institution had a stormy time during 
the troubles of 1814 and 1815, and Louis XVIII. revoked 
Sarrette’s powers on account of his fidelity to the em- 
pire. Perne was then made director “de l'intend- 
ance de Menus Plaisirs du roi,” and the students were 
provided with a costume which they wore for several 
years. 

The first task Cherubini (who followed Perne) un- 
dertook was to suppress the costume and to intro- 
duce some sort of discipline. Brusque, nervous and 
irritable, Cherubini was severe, exacting upon the 
professors and imparted but little amenity into his re- 
lations with the artists. An immediate refusal met 
all requests addressed to him, and often the fatal 
‘‘no” slipped from him before he knew what was 
asked of him. One day Cherubini was dining with 
his wife and Ponchard, when a stranger, tall and thin, 
entered. The master detested being disturbed at meal 
times, and his ordinary ill humor increased. The 
visitor explained that he desired to enter the Con- 
servatory, and was recommended by one of Cheru- 
bini's best friends at Lille, anotary. ‘‘ Hem,” grum- 
bled the master; ‘‘an artist who is recommendei by 
a notary! Why haven’t you addressed yourself to 
me through the director of the Lille conservatory? 
You do not value that means. It is impossible to re- 
ceive you. I regret-——” 








Ponchard intervened, and so did Cherubini’s spouse. 
It was impossible to disoblige the notary. The new- 
comer sat down at the piano and sang ravishingly an 
air from Deux Familles. Ponchard and Mrs. Cheru- 
bini were delighted. When asked what he thought, 
Cherubini said: ‘‘I think that he sang a little too 
high. However, it is understood that I accept you, 
young man; but you will have to grow shorter.” 
The stranger was none other than Obin, who had 
such great success at the Théatre Italiens. 

Cherubini remained at the head of the institution 
for twenty-one years, and was replaced by Auber, 
who was adored by his pupils. The rules were very 
severe at this time. The students lived in the build- 
ing, and only went out to go the opera three times a 
week, and had to return at midnight. Once Capoul 
came in two hours late, in a sorry condition. He was 
ordered thirty days’ confinement tothe building. He 
went to Auber and said that he could not survive 
thirty days’ imprisonment ; would he, therefore, ac- 
cept his resignation? Auber smiled indulgently, 
called him a brigand and raised the embargo, but 
asked for details. On Auber’s death after the ‘‘ année 
terrible,” the directorial sceptre fell into the hands of 
Ambroise Thomas, who has held it ever since. Heis 
also liked by his pupils. In three years, not more, 
we can say of him what Adrien Marx said of Auber: 
‘‘What verve! what humor! what gaiety! He is a 
young man of eighty-seven years.” 








WHERE WAS MOZART BURIED? 


HE Viennese are preparing to repair in November 
next a great injustice and unpardonable forget- 
fulness. Grand musical solemnities will form part 
of the inauguration in that month of the Mozart 
monument, which is to immortalize the glory of the 
great composer, who died in Vienna. 

At Salzburg, where Mozart was born, there is a 
collection of documents, the greater number of which 
have never been published, on the life of the illus- 
trious Wolfgang. In the Vertreidegasse a vigilant 
guardian shows the relics of Mozart. It was in this 
town in 1891, when Mozart’s centenary was cele- 
brated, that many lively discussions took place as to 
where the composer was buried in Vienna in 1791. 

The dream of the Viennese to render a tardy but 
striking homage to the composer is approaching a 
reality, though the exact spot of his burial will never 
be known. 

The last days of Mozart's life form a sad and poetic 
page. On the morrow of the triumph of The En- 
chanted Flute his situation had nothing enviable 
about it. He was living in a small street, the Rau- 
hensteingasse, and pecuniary cares haunted him. To- 
ward the end of November, 1791, his condition grew 
worse. ‘‘I feel,” said he, to his friend Deiner, the 
keeper of the Hétel du Serpent d'Or, ‘‘that my time 
is near its end. * * * Come and drink my wine 
to-morrow; winter is coming rapidly and we have 
need of wood.” When Deiner called Mozart was in 
bed, the doctor having been sent for. ‘‘’ The day is 
not for music,” cried the master, ‘‘ but for doctors and 
apothecaries.” 

Jahn recounts that Mozart, at night, would look 
at his watch and follow mentally the representation 
of The Enchanted Flute at the opera. ‘‘ Now,” he 
would say, ‘‘ the first act is finished. At this moment 
they are at the passage To Thee, O Goddess of the 
Night.” He died December 5, 1791, at 1 in the morn- 
ing. His widow’s resources were very scant. He left 
about 60 florins, and his collection of books and scores 
was valued at 23 florins. His friend, Van Swieten, 
therefore sought to bury him as cheaply as possible. 
On the afternoon of the 6th the body was blessed in 
the Church of St. Stephen, and the air was cold, and 
snow and sleet fell when the coffin was brought out 
of the church. The few friends that the abominable 
weather had not deterred from attending, accom- 
panied the coffin to the end of the Grosse Schiiler- 
strasse. When at the Stubenthor they quitted the 
cortége, which went on to the cemetery of St. Mark. 

It is thus that not a friend was present at the gaping 
hole where was interred the man who had contributed 
so much to the happiness of thousands. There was 
not even a grave for himself ; actuated by economy, 
a place had be =n bought in the common ditch, where 
were interred thirty or forty others, who were ex- 
humed every ten years to make room for others. 
There was no cross to indicate the spot. Constance, 


the widow, who was sick and did not attend the 
funeral, believed that the curé had taken care to fur- 
nish one, but wher she visited the cemetery to look 





at the grave of her illustrious husband she learned 
that the gravedigger was dead, and his successor did 
not know where Mozart was buried. Al! search has 
been in vain, and it is thus that the Viennese, though 
celebrating his glory, do not know in what corner of 
the graveyard Mozart was buried. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ROSSINI. 

E published in our last issue a few letters here- 
W tofore unknown to the general public written 
by Rossini, and think that the following will not be 
less interesting. Rossini always had great reverence 
for Mozart—the master of masters. If it were neces- 
sary to prove it this letter, addressed to the manager 
of a concert, name not given, which was to be given 


at Viennain honor of Mozart, would be convincing : 
“ PASSY DE PARIS, June 6, 1863. 


‘* DEAR Sin—These instructions and prayers I ven- 
ture to address to the organizer of the Mozart concert 
and his program. I write in Italian, my mother 
tongue, knowing that it is well understood in Vienna. 
There are two manuscript compositions of mine, 
which I have given to the Austrian Consul to forward 
to Vienna for the concert in question: 1. La Nuit de 
Noél (pastorale a l'italienne ; 2. Le Chant des Titans. 

‘‘ These two pieces should be given in the order in- 
dicated. For the first is necessary, besides the bass 
solo, a piano or two if the concert room is large, with 
cabinet organ (or the old philharmonica). Twelve 
chorus voices will suffice for this piece. I sent the 
score and several singing parts. 

‘For the second piece, les Titans, is required, four 
first parts, basses of vigorous and carrying voices, 
warmth of soul, so to mark with force the rhythm 
of the composition, which is its principal basis. I 
sent for this score, orchestra parts and tam-tam and 
the singing parts. 

‘I wish that these two numbers (succeeding each 
other) would be executed at the beginning of one of 
the parts of the program (the first part excluded). I 
will say that I am proud and happy to be able to con- 
tribute a small offering to honor the memory of 
the true Titan of music, Mozart, whom I admired 
since my infancy, and who was always my idol and 
master. I wish that the Viennese (who were so cour- 
teous to me when I was with them in 1822) would ac- 
cept the offer, which Iam happy to make their great 
and immortal fellow citizen, and have indulgence, 
once more, for my two compositions, which are the 
works of an old admirer of Mozart. G. RossIN1. 

‘*P, S.—Should my compositions have to be trans- 
lated into German I beg of the translator to preserve 
the prosody and the musical rhythm. It is well under- 
stood that after concert my compositions, scores and 
parts will be expressed to Paris to the composer 
through the kind offices of the said Austrian Consul, 
and that it is not allowed to make’ copies without 
incurriug the penalties of the law; the properties in 
them belong exclusively to the composer.” 

Another letter from Rossini to Tito Ricordi, the son 
and successor of the famous editor and publisher of 
Milan, who was Rossini’s publisher : 

‘‘T know that Don Carlos (Verdi’s Don Carlos) made 
a furore at Milan. I am glad for you and for Verdi. 
Tell him that if he returns to Paris to make himself 
well paid, as he is the only one who is able to com- 
pose a grand opera. (May my other brother com- 
posers pardon me.) I wish to be remembered to 
Boito, whose fine talent I appreciate very much ; he 
has sent me his libretto to Mefistofel, by which I see 
that he wants to be a precocious innovator. Do not 
think that I make war on innovations. I only wish 
that people would not try to do in one day what it 
takes several years to obtain. 

‘* May dear Guilio (the son of Tito Ricordi, and now 
his successor, excellent musician and good composer), 
read carefully my first work, Demetrio e Polibio and 
Guillaume Tell. He will see that I was no craw- 
fish! But I see that I take too much of yourtime , 
with this writing. I would wish to be laconic * * * 
but * * * keep me in your affection. A sick man 
writes you, who is however happy to call himself 

‘‘Your very affectionate ROSSINI.” 

Another letter of Rossini is addressed to Maestro 
Lauro Rossi, a distinguished composer and at the 
time director of the Milan Conservatory. It shows 
his sympathies with conservatories, advertises their 
utility, defining their work in an exact and character- 
istic manner. 





‘‘Passy DE PARIS, June 21, 1868. 
‘*My EXCELLENT MAESTRO Rossit—Nothing could 
have given me more pleasure than a letter from your 
hand, inclosing an interesting statistical statement 
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servatory, which you have for so many years directed 
with exemplary knowledge and fervor, and though 
the brilliant results achieved during the past ten 
years are not unknown to me, it is a satisfaction to 
offer by the help of the statistics to you, celebrated 
master, and to the illustrious professors who seconded 
your efforts so well, a tribute of sympathy and sin- 
cere praise, which, believe me, comes from the bottom 
of my heart. 

‘* As a son of a public musical institution (the Com- 
munal Lyceum of Bologna) of which Iam proud, I 
am happy to say that I always was a friend and de- 
fender of the conservatory system, which is, if not 
the cradle of genius, as God only can give it to 
mortals—seldom—then a providential field of emula- 
tion, destined to provide chapels, theatres, orchestras, 
colleges, &c. 

‘It is with the utmost concern that I read in the 
papers that it is Minister Broglio’s intention to abolish 
the musical conservatories! But what remains in- 
comprehensible to me is that this intention was put 
forth addressed to me and published. 1 can swear on 
my honor, dear master, that in my correspondence 
with the minister there has been but little mention of 
this subject. Could I ever have been a secret confi- 
dant in such a nefarious scheme? I am quiet, and 
promise that in case of an attempt of this kind I will 
warmly help the cause of the conservatories, in 
which, I trust, the new philosophical doctrines will 
not take root—those doctrines that would make of 
the musical art a literary art, a sort of imitation, a 
mélopée philosophique. 

‘‘Let uS not forget, we Italians, that the musical 
art is wholly ideal and expressive ; that the enlight- 
ened public does not forget that pleasure (diletto) 
should be the basis and the object of the art. 

‘*Simple melody—clear rhythm. 

‘Through the negation of these principles, I be- 
lieve, my very dear master, the new philosophers 
(which you bring to my mind in your good letter) are 
simply the supports and the advocates of those poor 
musical composers without ideas and inspiration ! 

‘*Laus Deo.—I note that I have given you too much 
trouble to read this long letter, but you will forgive 
me. Count on my sympathy, and believe me your ad- 
mirer and servant, G. Rossin.” 

When Rossini wrote this letter he had but a few more 
months to live. He died on November 13, 1868. 
There are only four later letters known to exist. 
There is one of 1865 addressed to the Lord.” 
In that year Rossini orchestrated his Petite Messe 
Solenelle, which he had composed not long before. 
At the head of the score he wrote: ‘‘ Petite Messe 
Solenelle, orchestrated by the old A/onkey of Pe- 
saro,” a parody of the term the Italians gave ‘‘Swan 
of Pesaro,” and at the end of the manuscript he 
wrote the following epistle : 


‘*Good 


“ PASSY, 1865. 

** To the eternal Father ! 

‘*Goop Lorp! Here is finished the poor Mass. Have 
I written rightly sacred music or sacrée musique? 
You know that I was born for opera bouffe, and that 
the whole of my patrimony consists of only a little 
heart and very little knowledge. 

‘** Be then blessed and give me the paradise ! 

‘*G, Rossini.” 

There was a sceptic side to this practising Catholic 
and in this respect he showed his Italian blood. At 
the same time this trait is original, and we find doubt- 
less in Rossini a unique example when a letter was 
written to such an address. 





Consolo and Kreisler.—Successful concerts were 
given recently in Milan by the Italian pianist Ernesto Con- 
solo and the German violinist Fritz Kreisler. 

Alfred Gruenfeld.—The pianist Alfred Griinfeld 
is still concertizing in Russia. His concerts in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow were successful both artistically and 
financially. 

Arnoldson in Pest.—Sigrid Arnoldson is engaged 
to sing at the Royal Opera House, Budapest, in Barber of 
Seville, Traviata, Carmen, Lakmé and Romeo and Juliet. 

Widor at Rouen. — True to his promise, Ch. M. 
Widor has composed a work for the great organ of the 
Church Saint-Ouen at Rouen, and a great audience met 
the composer there on the occasion of the first audition, 
which he gave two weeks ago Sunday. The work is in 
four parts, a prelude, an andante, a fugue and a choral. 
He calls it Symphonie Gothique. 

Mayence.—The Ring des Nibelungen will be brought 
out the latter part of this month at Mayence, for which the 

pera ensemble of Darmstadt has been secured. 











Memory, hither come, 

And tune your merry notes ; 
And, while upon the wind 

Your music floats, 
I'll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 
And fish for fancies as they pass 
Within the watery glass. 


I'll drink of the clear stream 

And hear the linnet’s song, 
And there I'll lie and dream 

The day along ; 
And, when night comes, I'll go 
To places fit for woe, 
Walking along the darkened valley 
With silent Melancholy. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, 


ARIE BREMA, the dramatic contralto, who set 

the scenery smoking by her fiery work in Mr. 
Damrosch’s season of Wagner opera, signed a con- 
tract with Abbey & Grau last Friday. I am surprised 
Mr. Damrosch allowed this voice to escape him for 
his next season of opera in German. Brema is 
crude vocally, but a powerful personality. I re- 
member advising Maurice Grau to engage her, but 
he didn’t see it just then, but that was before Mr. 
Damrosch’s bank account expanded to the explosive 


oint. 
P * 
* * 


Wagner loving parents now give their babies 
Nibelungen rings to teethe on. 


* 
* * 


During these Trilby ridden times it is a gratifying 
sign of the times that the Nihilist no longer dominates 
the stage. 

Reflect and rejoice. 

Last week two plays with Russian themes were put 
upon the boards, yet neither even hinted at Nihilism. 

Was ist los mit the old story ? 


* 
> + 


For this reason we should be grateful to Messrs. 
C. B. Stephenson and Yardley, the authors of The 
Passport, and Mr. Harry B, Smith, the librettist of 
The Tzigane. Two Russian tales, yet the life of the 
Czar is not attempted in either! The times are in- 


deed mending. 
* 7 * 


Coming as it did at the very last of the season, The 
Passport was not accorded the welcome it deserved. 
I confess that when I took my seat in the Bijou last 
Monday night I was in a mood of scoffing. I am 
tired of athletic British farce, and so was agreeably 
surprised by the liveliness of The Passport and its 
genuine fun. 


* 
* * 


The recipe of its construction is as old as the hills, 
but who cares? The old plot is shaken up anew and 
we laugh at the time-worn situations. The involu- 
tion is not dense; the story is clearly told, and were 
it not for the entanglement of a foolish sub-plot The 
Passport would be a little machine made model of 
its sort. * 

* * 

Of course the delightful comedy work of Sadie 
Martinot bloated the shallow sails of the piece and 
sent it sailing briskly along. She has improved very 
much in distinction, or else we were all blind to her 
merits before. To call her dainty in her methods is 
to utter a Gondola Row commonplace. There is 
something exquisitely fragile, something that savors 
of the Gallic in her acting which is grateful to your 
sense of the symmetrical. She impersonated a very 
overdrawn character with taste and so that its very 
exaggerations became credible. Her alarmingly 


short memory was put before us so sympathetically 
that we condoned the foolishness of the little lady 
who could not carry in her cerebrum the idea of St. 





George’s, Hanover square. And what tact she dis- 





played in act first when Mr. Sinclair waxed amorous! 


Miss Martinot is an amusing, graceful artist. 


* 
* * 


Naturally there were some blank spaces in the play. 
And at one moment I feared that we were to be 
treated to a repetition of the twins of The Sleep 
Walker. The scene in the waiting room of the 
Wirballm Railway Station was very funny, although 
its ending was like an old-time minstrel sketch. Mr. 
Joseph Brien as the second husband of Mrs. Darcy, 
and Miss Tuttle as a waiting maid with a gorgon stare, 
were the best played characters inthe play. Max 
Figman’s touch was hardly light enough, and the rest 
of the cast was satisfactory—nothing more. The 
Passport deserves lots of success. 


ok 
* » 


Touching upon the plays which Nelson Wheatcroft 
gave us at the Empire Theatre last week, I can only 
say that Edgar Poe was an impressionistic sketch too 
tennous in substance to merit more than a passing 
word of praise. It can’t be compared to Chatterton 
or Frederic Lamaitre for a moment, and The Cup of 
Trembling, by A. E. Lancaster, while it certainly dis- 
played literary ability, was antiquated in form and 
expression. Daggers, dungeons and poison have had 
their day, Ihope. Apropos of Mr. Tyrell’s Edgar 
Poe, I hear that it was offered to Mr. Henry Miller, 
who returned it with the very concise criticism that 
it should be called William Burton. Not half bad, Mr. 
Miller. Burton, not Poe, is the protagonist of the 


tiny water color. 
7. a * 


Der Obersteiger, Car] Zeller’s new opera at Terrace 
Garden, is a success, even though the melodic mate- 
rial is not novel, even though the tale is a twice told 
one. The reason is not afar. Both librettist and 
composer have remained strictly within the territory 
of the operetta. It is comic opera in the best sense 
of that much abused term. It has the true vis comica ; 
it bubbles over in the orchestra, and the swing, dash 
and merriment never flag. Even its sentimental 
side is not over emphasized. You all remember the 
Mozartean lightness, grace and archness of the Tyro- 
lean. In Der Obersteiger we get at least the mask, 
the simulacra of these qualities. It does not go deep, 
this music, but it goes fast; it skims, amuses, does 
not probe or bore. It is worth a wilderness of Eng- 
lish operettas, because genuine. 


. 
od * 


As to the merits of The Tzigane, De Koven and 
Smith’s new opera, produced last Thursday night at 
Abbey’s Theatre, there can be no possible quibble. 
Mr. Smith’s book, which was sadly crowded out, is 
not equal to his best work, although he has scattered 
some pretty lyrical pearls throughout, while Mr. De 
Koven’s music is not so fresh nor so inspiring as in 
Robin Hood and Rob Roy. I really am not super- 
stitious, but I advise these gentlemen to stick—oyster- 
wise—to the letter R. The Knickerbockers, The 
Algerian, The Begum, The Fencing Master were all 
failures, and all began with ‘‘ The.” But the two R's 
—how they have coined shekels and honors for the 
lucky pair! To alter slightly old Mr. Weller’s famous 
advice to Sammy, I must say: ‘‘Spell it with an R, 
Reggie. Spell it with an R.” 


ca 
* * 


Yet The Tzigane opens very promisingly. The 
fair at Nijni-Novgorod is full of animation and color. 
One devotee of topographical truth insists that the 
audience should not see the fair, because a river—the 
Volga—lies between. The fair is held in the low- 
lands on the other side of the river, and in the back- 
ground are the spires of the town. But then Mr. 
Smith cannot compass the impossible. We were 
well satisfied with Mr. Freeman’s fair and its merry 
bustle. The music was most eclectic—Calmuck, 
Cossack, Chinese (that is the Western conception of 
Oriental music), Viennese, French, English and a 
Khovorod. This last was not as Russian as I ex- 
pected; indeed the threatened local color did not 
arrive. There was the spoor of Slavic melancholy, 
but the form was missing. I don’t think Mr. De 
Koven had the courage to buckle on his critical armor 
and turn out a genuine romantic opera the sex or 
genre of which would be indisputable. 


* 
* * 


Here in New York we are hermaphroditic in our 
musical tastes. We go to the Metropolitan Opera 
House and stand four hours of Wagner or Meyerbeer 
without wincing, but because an opera is not called 
‘Grand’ then we beg for horseplay, and promptly 
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denounce it when it appears. I mean that we do not 
appreciate that delicious art form known to the 
French as opéra comique ; something in which the 
story is airy, the music light, the fun dainty. No, we 
must blend the circus with the orchestra, harness 
clowns to romance, and raise hell itself rather than 
sit still and enjoy music undefiled. The fact of the 
matter is comic opera is on its last legs. Gorgeous 
spectacular combinations are being resorted to to 
boost and bolster up its decaying vogue. Unless 
there is a return to legitimate opéra bouffe, the oper- 
etta of the Offenbach, Adam, Auber, Flotow, Boiel- 
dieu sort, comic opera will be as dead as old fashioned 


farce-comedy. * 
* + 


And to this ill natured prelude I will add that Mr. 
De Koven is writing for his market just as is Mr. 
Smith. It is the clever man, however, who can read 
the handwiting on the wall and jump over the gates 
of prejudice into new musical pastures. I fancy Mr. 
De Koven willtake that jump. Hehasa talent for the 
romantic—the idyllic. Iam quite sure that he dislikes 
to write Sullivan music to patter songs of the 
Gilbertian pattern. I wish that, irrespective of pub- 
lic success, he would write one—only one—work 
without one eye on his gallery and the other on the 
box office. He is coining his brain just now into 
mighty small change and the mintage is far from 
being fresh. 


* 
* * 


The best things in The Tzigane are Ballad of the 
Ring, a czardas and a mazurka; also the baritone’s 
entrance song; the contralto’s first song, a duo for 
baritone and soprano, and a ballad, My Lady. Vera's 
Sleighing Song is nothing but the valse from Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet, witha carillon, and I heard echoes 
of Mendelssohn and Mascagni throughout. Mr. De 
Koven writes with perilous facility. The first finale 
was too much of a mosaic to have effective solidity. 
The second finale was more ambitious and the tableau 
very striking, although I advise Mr. Hoyt to let one 
gauze drop remain. The bold glare destroys the 
illusion of that cleverly arranged background, besides 
damaging the perspective. 


* 
* . 


The production is superb. Max Freeman and Mr. 
Hoyt have simply outdone themselves. Costuming, 
scenery, glow, glitter, lighting, everything is irre- 
proachable. Miss Russell does not look like a gypsy, 
but she dresses gorgeously and copiously. Her voice 
shows fatigue—and why should it not? She works 
harder in one week than the highest priced diva in a 
month. The castis very complete; indeed I have 
seldom witnessed such a production; but the fatal 
flaw is neverthless present. The material is too 
slender to work wonders with. The story is not very 
dramatic and the musical padding isenormous, Some 
choruses should be cut out, some of the ensem- 
bles and the mechanical, cut and dried exits and 
entrances abolished. As it stands now it is a case of 
Lillian Russell sandwiched by comedians. And the 
comedians hold the field against all comers. The 
Tziganeis amorphous and gives not forth the popular 
ring. 

” > ~ 

There seems to be, as in matters geological, a ten- 
dency, a drift in light opera toward building on the 
shards and wreckage of forgotten, defunct words of 
the same genre. The most successful composer in 
this style is he who knows the history of his art, like- 
wise its tunes. So it has come to pass that in com- 
mon with other art forms of this age end, we take 
our comic opera soberly. 

Indeed, grand opera has overflown its boundaries, 
and, with its forms, its dramatic intensity and its 
gorgeousness of decoration, has invaded and en- 
croached upon and conquered the territory of the 
composer who laughs, made him serious, and has 
placed the stage manager at the very head and front 
of the show. 


* 
” * 


The Tzigane is called a comic opera. Itis not. It 
is a characteristic opera in three acts, the first of 
which should be cut down at least half an hour. The 
genre is very uncertain. The composer, Mr. De 
Koven, has never said anything before half so well 
as he has in this work. 

But he has not nearly as interesting things to say— 
in a word, his style has matured, he writes with 
more authority and his scoring is in advance of all 
other work hitherto attempted. Yet his tale is not 
so interesting. 

But heavens! how the styles elbow each other! 


Here is variety withavengeance. Hungarian music, 
Tosti ballads, a czardas, several tarantellas, a ma, 
zurka, fully fledged as a Chopin dance ; Italian finales, 
echoes of two national hymns (the Marsellaise and 
the Russian—both cleverly handled), bits from Ca- 
valleria Rusticana, and, funnier still, a palpable copy 
from Robin Hood and the flag song from The 
Knickerbockers. 


* 
* * 


But there was a very pretty, and prettily scored- 
ballad of the ring in act first, which was the gem of 
the opera, although the public inclined a gracious ear 
toward a Neapolitan song, In Bella Napoli. The 
most characteristic and freshest in color was a Cos- 
sack song—a baritone solo, with chorus, Hei, hei, 
Tugai Bey. 

This, with its barbaric refrain, had a touch of the 
wood note wild, which was absent in the rest of Mr. 
De Koven’s music. Lack of naivete and spontaneity 
were evident, and there was a facility in phrase spin- 
ing which became monotonous. 

This and a want of variety in totality made the 
first act drag. The second act was devoted to horse- 
play and a mazurka, although the finale was effective 


enough. 
* : * 


There are many eddies into which the characters 
drift, and, coupled with a superfluity of music, we lose 
sight of the strands of the narrative and are over- 
whelmed by the preponderance of comic business. 

This should besternly suppressed. Mr. De Angelis, 
ever an individual artist, was simply delightful. His 
convulsion in the first act was an epileptic revelation. 


* 
* * 


Flora Finlayson sang extremely well, especially the 
czardas, and her handsome dark face suited the part. 
Fred Solomon had a General Kantyoukoff, Boum, 
Boleslaus part, and worked very hard, while Mr. 
Wilke gave us a very finished and agreeable imper- 
sonation. His singing was artistic. 

But Jeff De Angeles was the star, after all. The 
production was magnificent. At the end of act 
second Mr. Hoyt, the artist; Max Freeman, who 
staged the piece, Mr. De Koven, Paul Steindorf, the 
able conductor, and Henry Abbey were called out. 
Mr. De Koven made a speech. The Tzigane will not 


be whistled. 
* =, * 


I have seldom been present at such a brilliant first 
night gathering as the premiére of The Tzigane. It 
shows that Lillian Russell is a name yet to conjure 
with. She has made two unlucky selections this 
season, for no one will surely claim that the part of 
Vera suits her in the new opera. Yet we go every 
time she appears, hoping against hope. As far as 
her costuming and make-up I liked her better in The 
Queen of the Brilliants; and then those gorgeous 
living pictures! They set her beauty off to the best 
advantage. But her Vera in The Tziganeis neither 
fish nor flesh. A blind gypsy is not credible, and then, 
too, the old out worn device of the successful opera 
singer. Alas, how many times has not the fair Lillian 
been a peasant with a voice and ambitions, and a 
magnificent Diva at the end, with her shapely foot 
on her enemies’ necks! Just for the sake of variety I 
wonder that she does not select a story in which she 
begins as a vocal princess and ends as a hoarse beg- 
gar. Anything for a change! 


* 
* * 


De Koven & Smith are still in the ring. They 
were vouchsafed a magnificent production by Mr. 
Abbey. Rob Roy was a success, and I suppose 
capricious fortune thought that it was time to call 
the turn. After Robin Hood came The Fencing 
Master, you remember. Besides, I don’t believe in 
writing operas to order. Writing operas for Miss 
Russell, Miss Tempest, Miss D’Arville is a very un- 
grateful, not to say dangerous, experiment. Better 
write a good story, set it to music (not vice versa), 
*and then sell it. Above all don’t be the slave of the 
prima donna. She usually cuts all the good things 
out, so as to get the fat of the piece. All of which 
advice is so easy to give and so difficult to follow, as 
Mr. De Koven, Mr. Herbert and other composers of 
light opera know full well. 


* 
* a 


Iam sorry to say that the claque was out in full 
force the other night at Abbey's. And how annoying 
it was! Nearly everything was encored, andit finally 
became a downright nuisance. The audience even 





wanted Jeff de Angelis to repeat that frenetic chill 





of his. Mr. De Koven’s speech was voted unneces- 
sary, and Harry Smith should have shown himself, if 
but for a moment. After all, Max Freeman and 
Artist Hoyt were the heroes of the curtain calls. 


* 
+ * 


musician sat near me. He was 
He seemed 


A well-known 
anxious to hear Mr. DeKoven’s czardas. 


disappointed. ‘‘It begins all right,” he said, ‘* but it 
gets more and more African toward the end.” 
* . * 
He also said in drawling accents: ‘‘I like that 


music by Hoyt very much”; this at the conclusion 
of the second act. 


* 
” * 


‘**Of course everyone likes thatsong,” he said when 
the sleighing song was finished. ‘‘ They liked it be- 
fore they came to the opera.” Neat! 

* ° a 

It was the reverse of the song with Mabel Stephen- 
son. She whistled and the lad came toher. She is 
soon to get married. 

7 , * 

I saw Oscar Hammerstein at Abbey’s Thursday 
night. Talk about a furious rage! He was almost 
apoplectic with anger. He had neglected to ex- 
change his Wednesday night tickets, and when he 
got to the theatre he found the house sold out. He 
danced an Oriental war dance and refused to take his 
money back. He wanted his seats and swore that he 
had the law on his side. I am not so sure of that, 
Mr. Hammerstein. Thursday was the night of the 
performance, which was unavoidably postponed from 
the night before. Evenif you succeeded in winning 
your case you might establish a dangerous precedent 
—in a word, a boomerang. Besides, the show is given 
nightly ; it won’t run away, Mr. Hammerstein. 

* : * 

Bob Grau hailed me the other day. 
jubilant condition. 

‘I'm off for Europe right away.” 

I must have looked skeptical. 

Bob waved a goodly sized wad. 

“I’m going to Europe, and don’t you forget it! 
And I shall return with Loie Fuller, May Yohe and a 
great pianist. Never mind hisname. He is the top 
of the heap, and a young one at that.” And Bob 
faded down Gondola Row, his beard blending with 
the colors of a receding cable car. I moved sadly up 
the street. 


He was in a 


* 
* x 


Seeing Bob reminded me of the time that he had 
an Iolanthe company on the road, the male chorus of 
which was composed entirely of landlords whose bills 
were unpaid. Bob picked one up at every little town 
in the New England circuit. And they tell a story 
about one of his company who stopped at the only 
hotel in a village. The landlord noticed him indus- 
triously reading from a manuscript. 

‘* What are you reading, my friend?” he asked. 

‘‘My part. I was never on a stage until last night 
and I must get my lines perfectly,” he replied. 

‘What were you before you went on the stage?” 

‘*A landlord.” 

‘‘Give me that part, I'll need it to-morrow night 
myself,” said the village Boniface, reaching for the 
play. He got it. 

So did Bob. 


* 
_ * 


I saw Walter Damrosch the other night in the 
Arena, looking triumphantly fatigued after his three 
months’ tussle with Wagner opera. 

Mr. Damrosch has cleared. I am told by those who 
know, nearly $75,000. Rather a neat sum, consider- 
ing the time he was at work ! 

Yet nobody deserves it more. He went into 
the enterprise when every one doubted it. With 
his own money he backed up his belief, and, of 
course, the results you know. 

I believe that he had a special car carrying his bul- 
lion, so much cash did he win in Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Pittsburg. 

There are rumors of rows with Alvary and Sucher. 
Mr. Damrosch, of course, would say nothing on the 
subject, but when I asked him if he was sorry that 
his company had sailed home he threw both arms 
aloft. 

Now, whether this meant ‘‘ Ichabod!” or ‘‘ Selah!” 
I can't say, but it looked suspiciously like a poem of 
joy in pantomime. 

7 * 

Musical stockings are among the latest freaks of 

fashion, says the Zvening Sun. They are not audibly 
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musical, however—merely visibly so. Their open 
work bands, running perpendicularly up the ankles, 
are patterned in the notes and bars of the musical 
clef. Of course different tunes are used for different 
Upon full dress hosiery grand opera arias 
are appropiately inscribed. Lighter compositions 
appear upon hose dedicated to functions less impor- 
tant, and for everyday stockings quite everyday ditties 
are used, Stockings to be worn upon Sunday alone 
are an interesting phase of the fashion. These are, 
of course, embellished with hymn tunes and other 
sacred music. 
[hey should be called ‘‘ Trilby ” stockings. 


* 7 


occasions, 


Among the notable people who were presented to 
Queen Victoria during her recent stay at Cimiez was 
the Baroness Sophie Vigier, whose history is a curious 
Forty years ago, says the London /Vor/d, she 
was more celebrated, but not less distinguished, than 
she is now under the name of Sophie Cruvelli. Born 
at Bielefeld, in Westphalia, sixty-nine years ago, of 
parents named Cruwell, made her first ap- 
pearance as a vocalist at Venicein 1847, undertaking, 
among other parts, that of the prima donna in Verdi's 
Attila. Engaged afterward for London, she 
made a striking success as Leonora in Fidelio, and as 
Norma, She was also heard in parts not usually as- 
signed to the dramatic soprano—those, for instance, 
of Zucia and Linda, At the Théatre des Italiens, of 
Paris, she electrified the audience, the night of her 
first appearance, by her impassioned delivery of the 
cavatina in Ernani, which had never before been 
sung asshe sangit. The tenor on this occasion was 
Mr. Sims Reeves ; the manager Mr. Lumley, who had 
brought over both Reeves and Cruvelli from Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 

Cruvelli passed from the Théatre des Italiens to the 
French Opéra, Académie Impériale de Musique, as it 
was then called. Here her success was greater than 
ever, and here, after making the deepest impression as 
Alice in Robert le Diable and as Va/entine in Les 
Huguenots, she created the part of the heroine in 
Les Vépres Siciliennes, which Verdi composed espe- 
cially for her. This work contains much beautiful 
music. 

But the time had now arrived for one of those inci- 
dents without which the career of a prima donna 
would be incomplete. It was surrounded by mystery 
and involved a flight from Paris and afterward the 
preliminaries of aduel. It in no way reflected on the 
honor of the great vocalist—quite the contrary—and 
the last act of the little drama ended with her mar- 
saron, afterward Vicomte, Vigier. After 
settling at Nice, the Baroness Vigier was in the habit 
for many years of giving once every year a perform- 
ance of Norma, the profits of which were presented 
to the poor. 


one, 


she 


soon 


riage to 


_ 
* * 


Cora Potter, the unique and charming, is very 
human, after all. 

With her strong strains of French and of Spanish 
blood, she is not a woman apt to forget an injury or a 
social slight. 

The bravest woman alive when it comes to battling 
for her profession, she can also be exquisitely femi- 
nine in her methods of revenging herself. 

Mr. Bellew's mother married twice. The second 
husband was Lord Elgin, at one time Viceroy of 
India. Consequently Mr. Bellew’s social status in 
India is of the highest. 

That is one reason why this artistic couple seek 
India so frequently. They are well known and liked 
there. 

So, it appears, once upon a time Mrs. Potter was in 
Calcutta, and the Vanderbilts happened to be there, 
too, 

Between Mrs, Vanderbilt and Mrs. Potter there is a 
wilderness of lost opportunities for friendship ; and I 
may add that neither lady has ever sought to lessen 
the mileage by one step. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt is a Southerner, so is Mrs. Potter. 
Rude things were said by the Wealthy One of the 
Beautiful One, 

Then came the Beautiful One’s chance. Being 
hand in glove with the right set, Sir Charles Beres- 
ford and the rest, the Beautiful One was asked to 
supervise a list of names for invitation to a royal 
hunt. 


The time for the Beautiful One had arrived. Lift- 


ing her celebrated eyebrows, she took a pen, made 
an imperial slash, and lo! there fell to earth disap- 
pointed hopes, and the Wealthy One set forth on her 
travels, full of sorrow and bitterness. 





Moral: Never speak ill of the living. They might 
get back. Jump on the dead; they are deaf to the 
world and its slanders. 

And Mrs. Potter rested one night with the peace 
that passeth all understanding, for was not a woman's 


heart revenged ? om 


Here is a good story about Melba, which I found in 
the Providence Sunday /ournal : 

Whatever the reputation he may have previously 
enjoyed, Mr. Jules Jordan can never be again said to 
lack in finesse, that peculiarly sensitive quality of it, 
too, which it is necessary to have in order to success- 
fully meet a great singer. This statement is made 
in view of the fact that there are some 2,000 or more 
Providence people who can vouch that Mme. Melba 
did sing on Tuesday, although she said she wouldn't. 
It is a well-known fact that singers are the most 
jealous people in the world, and they are often spite- 
fully and childishly foolish with it. Those who have 
business with them must be most circumspect, and 
then it is just as like as not there will be a bias glance 
or some utterly trivial thing that will wreck all peace 
and happiness. 

It happened last Tuesday that while Mr. Jordan 
was knocking at Mme. Melba’s door in the Narra- 
gansett he chanced to note some stormy mutterings, 
that were suggestive of some sort of trouble brew- 
ing. As the door opened the words, ‘‘I won't sing 
a note!” had an almost startling effect. But the 
haughty beauty didn’t let the half sentence be all 
she had to say. Sputtering and scolding, she re- 
peated again that she would not sing a note, and 
that that was the end of it. Mr. Jordan, feeling that 
he was in for it, boldly advanced, and, without ask- 
ing what the matter was, was shown by the business 
manager of the angry cantatrice what the offense 
consisted of. It was contained on a program. Upon 
the first inside page there was the usual heading, 
and then followed the list of the talent, beginning 
with Mme. Nordica, and with Mme. Melba’s name 
next. That was the whole trouble. Nordica’s name 
was above hers, and she declared in emphatic terms 
there could be no remedy for it—there would be no 
singing that night. 

But Mr. Jordan was equal to the occasion. ‘‘ What 
are you doing with this program anyway? You 
have no business with this. This is the bill for last 
night!” ‘*No! is it?” was the unguarded reply of 
the operatic queen. ‘‘ Certainly,” said Mr. Jordan. 
And then he took the liberty of addressing a lecture 
to the lady, and told her plainly that she couldn't 
afford to act in the manner in which she had set out 
to. The conductor of the Arion Club gave her to 
understand that she wasn't a little bit justified in fly- 
ing off the handle. 

She was disposed to quarrel, still refusing to re- 
gard the explanation as altogether satisfactory, for 
she pointed out that even in the program of the first 
day the word ‘‘and ” might have been used between 
the names, which would have swept away all in- 
vidious distinctions. But, turning to the first page, 
Mr. Jordan pointed out that her name stood apart 
from all other names, and, very gently, he said that 
the admission fees were not alike. That let the sun- 
shine in, and Mme. Melba was Mr. Jordan’s friend 
from that time on. Docile as a kitten she rehearsed 
with him at the piano, and in the evening it was easy 
to be seen by all that she was in the greatest of good 
humor. It was a very cleverly managed case of 
prima donna, but a careless printer had made seri- 
ous trouble for a moment. 

* . * 

I heartily congratulate Victor Harris on his good 
luck. He will be the assistant conductor of Mr. 
Seidl’s orchestra this summer at Brighton Beach. 
Mr. Harris had bought his ticket for Europe, because 
he had faint hope of Mr. Seidi’s concerts this season. 
But he promptly gave up all idea of Europe with 
such a chance as this in view, a chance that does 
not offer itself to one young man in a million. Harris 
is very ambitious, and is weary of accompanying. I 
don’t blame him, especially as he has such love for 
conducting. Several months under Seidl will be 
superb training for him. 


Harmonic Society’s Concert. 


HE Harmonic Society of New York brought 

its second season to a successful close on Thursday 

evening last, when its third concert was given. It proved 

a fitting termination to the good work accomplished by this 

young organization during its existence, and certainly 
augurs well for what may be expected of it in the future. 

The selection of Barnet’s cantata The Ancient Mariner 
was a doubtful experiment, but its production showed that 
there is material in the society capable of giving such works 
with satisfactory results. The cantata contains few pas- 
sages which appeal to the secular ear, but it isa very musi- 
cianly work, and was well worthy the study given it by the 
members of the Harmonic Society. 

The principal strength in the work is its instrumental 
scoring, and this was effectively brought out by Miss Elma 
Leona Robbins at the piano and the steady work of the 
orchestra. The soloists were Matilda Scott: Paine, soprano ; 
Miss Jennie Flower Cross, contralto; Mr. Alfred L. Craw- 
ford, tenor ; and Mr. W. G. Bell, baritone. The solos are 
written more for the student than the listener and are evi- 
dently intended to be sung by other voices than those 
usually obtainable for concert work. Thisis particularly the 
case with the baritone music, which keeps the voice con- 
tinuously in the upper register. 

The first part of the program consisted of part songs and 
solos by Miss Cross and Mr. Crawford. The concerted 
numbers were well sung, the voices showing still further 
the effects of good training to render this class of music 
effectively. The tenor solo, Thou Art Like unto a Flower, 
by W. G. Smith, was sung with much feeling by Mr. Craw- 
ford, and Miss Cross rendered the aria When to the Vision, 
from Faust, well. The principal work of the evening fell 
to the lot of Miss Robbins, who played the music through- 
out with precision and artistic finish. Mr. Charles E. Mead 
conducted with marked ability, and to his command over 
his forces and an intelligent interpretation of the cantata 
may be attributed the success of the evening. 





German Liederkranz. 
HE German Liederkranz gave its last entertain- 
ment this season in its beautiful hall on Fifty-eighth 
street, near Park avenue, last Saturday night, May 18, by 
one of its social evenings for ladies and gentlemen. 

An immense audience had assembled, filling the hall, 
corridors and ante-rooms, to listen to the performances, 
the concert presenting the novelty that, with the exception 
of the male chorus, all the soloists were ladies, and yet the 
program proved a most interesting and varied one. 

Miss Amelia B. Rippe, Miss Belle Newport and Mrs. 
Kirpal sang the great trio from Wagner's Twilight of the 
Gods, the Rhine Daughters, with such effect as to cause 
repeated demands for anencore. The youthful violinist, 
Miss Kloberg, rendered Chopin’s nocturne, and as an en- 
core Wieniawski’s mazurka with great success. 

Miss Rippe then sang David's Thou Brilliant Bird, and 
fairly electrified the musical audience by her beautiful high 
soprano voice and artistic phrasing. Miss Marie Mauer, 
the splendid contralto singer, had just returned with the 
members of the German Opera troupe. of which she 
was a member, from the West, in time to participate in the 
concert. She sang two songs from The Trumpeter, by 
Riedel, with telling effect. Miss Arcularius, the daughter 
of Dr. Arcularius, Liederkhranz member, sang the Aria of 
Elizabeth from Tannhiuser, showing off her fine soprano 
voice to great advantage. 

Miss Peterson, a young Danish lady lately arrived, played 
in the most artistic manner a flute solo, The Romanza, by 
Ortner. 

Among the most interesting numbers on the program were 
two quartets by Brahms, sung by the St. Cecilia Ladies’ 
Quartet, viz., Misses Rippe, Ryan, Newport and Mrs. 
Kirpal. / 

This is the first ladies’ quartet ever heard in Liederkranz 
Hall since the society was founded, forty-eight years ago, 
and the four ladies had an overwhelming success, which 
ought to encourage them in their efforts, for no doubt that 
real artistic quartet singing by four ladies possessing such 
superior voices will take well on the New York concert 
stage. 

The male choruses, sung by over 100 voices, under the 
baton of Herr Heinrich Zoellner were simply delicious. 

After the musical part of the evening was over, the fes- 
tivities became more and more social and diverted in honor 
of Herr Heinrich Zoellner, who, with his family, will sail 
on the steamer Normannia next Thursday, May 23, to Ger- 
many for rest and recreation, returning to New York next 
September. 
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HIS has been amateurs’ week. But they have 
nearly all been skilled and conscientious amateurs, so 
that our joy was not too heavily mixed. More than half 
the world shrugs its shoulders and heaves sighs at the 
mention of pupils’ concerts, but there was talent enough 
brought forward at some of these same concerts last week 
to make the judicious recant prejudice. They were all well 
planned and well-executed concerts. 

The largest was the annual concert by the pupils of the 
New York College of Music, given at Madison Square Con- 
cert Hall on Tuesday evening, the 14th. The house was 
crowded and gayly costumed to reflect the fresh light garb 
of the large feminine chorus which composes the. vocal 
sight reading class of the college, and which made apretty, 
radiant picture on the stage in its soft, dark frame of palm 
and fern foliage. And the beauty of it was that this pretty 
picture was not put into movement too often. They sang 
just once, enough to show how well they could sing and not 
tire people out, as it seems to be considered essential to do 
at a majority of vocal and piano recitals, where the chorus 
bobs up every ten or fifteen minutes to give a fresh, un- 
necessary sample. Sucher’s Visions was their number, and 
in the absence of Mr. Frank Damrosch the choral director, 
Alexander Lambert himself, conducted the class. They 
did credit to their training, singing with precision and 
taste. There is a number of fresh, pure young voices in 
the class, which penetrate with pleasure to the sense ; and 
then the nice etiquette of only taking one place on the pro- 
gram kept a feeling of thankfulness as well as enjoyment 
uppermost. 

Miss Florence Terrel, the young pupil who is fast win- 
ning her way to the point of Miss Jessie Shay, played the 
taxing variations and fugue of Nicodé with firmness and 
genuine authority. This pupil has strength and breadth 
and will some day have the courage of her convictions, 
which are not apt to be misleading. She attacked the 
fugue clearly and vigorously, and maintained the distinct- 
ness and composure throughout which seem to lurk in the 
atmosphere of the college. All its pupils play with a rare 
amount of ease and finish. It may be a very small person 
with an equally small piece of Haydn or Mozart, but they 
will play their piece not as a pupil's tour de force, but as 
an easy, grown-up pianist might play it. Therefore, when 
Miss Terrel handled her variations and fugue in clean and 
decisive fashion it proved a performance quite worthy of a 
good professional setting. 

Master Harry Graboff, the mite of nine, with a tempera- 
ment which runs years ahead, brought down the house 
with the first movement of the Beethoven C major con- 
certo. This large souled infant plunged in with an aplomb 
and brilliancy that fairly took away one’s breath. He is 
not brought forward as a prodigy, but he has a prodigious 
technic for his years, clear and positive, and when he 
comes to an age when he can curb his present impetuosity 
—for the child has ideas even now all running to rush and 
tempest—he should be a satisfying wonder. At present to 
watch his small knickerbockered legs and the large eyes, 
which while he plays see nothing that is not far off from 
the audience about him, is simply amazing. 

The Schumann-Reinecke Manfred Impromptu was ex- 
cellently played by Misses Ada Smith and Katharine Camp- 
bell and the last movement of the perennial Mendelssohn 
G minor concerto was charmingly and brilliantly delivered 
by Miss Carrie Friedmann. Good, good! Mendelssohn, 
whom only the English love to last, but who knew so well 
what lay beneath violin and piano fingers, was again to the 
front in the first movement of his violin concerto, E minor, 
played excellently by Master Leo Buerger, who shows 
great musical intelligence and promise. There was some 
good solo singing, to which Mr. Isidor Luckstone furnished 
his usual sympathetic accompaniments. A contralto, Miss 
Marie Brackman, sang the Page's air from the Huguenots, 
and disclosed an organ of valuable capacity and smooth 
training. Miss Gertrude Silver sang the Caro Nome from 
Rigoletto very fluently and limpidly in a fresh voice, well 
cultivated to its natural coloratura power. Miss Brack- 
man’s voice is a remarkably mellow one. An Ave Maria 


written by Mr. Hans Jung and sung by his pupil Miss Lina 
Kohlbusch, with violin obligato by Mr. Wm. Goeringer, 
had merit and was well sung. The program closed by an 
address from the President, Everett P. Wheeler, and the 
distribution of medals and diplomas to the cheerily ap- 
plauded students in the following order. 

MEDALS. 

Piano—Mary S. Andrew, Esther G. Burke, Katharine 
Campbell, Jaeob Danielson, Carrie Friedmann, Marie 
Rosenberg, Gertrude Rubin, Florence Terrel, Eva Zim- 
merman. 

Violin—Wm. E. Goeringer. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Piano—Albert Dexheimer, Ada Smith. 

Violin—Leo Buerger. 

One of the prettiest musicales of the season was that given 
by the vocal pupils of Mrs. Theodor Bjérksten on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the 15th, in Hardman Hall. The daintily 
culled program we subjoin in full: 


PG i icnectdtinenieudeakscesacbaah Oacdannteubsedeceaned Rubinstein 
ORES VEte cs ccdeccccccccccccctccovcsccceseacteoccesscseecs Reinecke 
Ladies’ chorus. 

BeNOR oc vce + ncces beketcesceccdeeiviecdeinncstvd Goring-Thomas 
RG cisinan sé conneneccncts i:vinnadeniautéeduansonboewetsesees Korbay 
Miss Esther Stoddard. 

MOT POU GE DIN occ cancccancaccecctsedessasuaercansedensades Mozart 
Wadaee E LOVO WOR ccccvvedcs icdecctvévevddssvccctedecs C. B. Hawley 
Miss Isabelle Bratnober. 

Cantabile (Samson and Dalilah).........ccccecesecsecsececs Saint-Saéns 
Miss Emilia Anthon. 

Dear, When I Gaze into Thine EyeS...........ccccccccccesceces Rogers 
a isda 0 cbs hc bebe s,s cetescctecadhiadetecdastanededieas Chaminade 
GORE. cis ccdvcciscsececccccnecssessccccecascescccedesducecossevese Arlberg 


Miss Nannie Trowbridge. 





A Song of Love....... ..... cnasthpenaetasainennt Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Miss M. Adelia Brown. 

BAG CHES TEGEG CHG Pons s vcvcceccccccccescssdeconscccsccosesccccoaces Gaul 
BON adi i cicidiccoccssccvcdedévdvcdccccdbavdceedecseseus seecdseesaderve Lassen 
Miss Phoebe Read. 

Spin, Spin (Swediah).......cccccccccsccoccesecccsececccesccoecs Hallstrom 
IT Pe hadbaves ducnencicwebscsdagcasetscesoedcesges Arthur Foote 
Miss Annie Whitney. 

TOUR COR VOCIRRORD so 0iic cscs e | ses cocasonevdccocncccessoscescoccess Fesch 
The Lapp Maiden’s Song............sccccceseees ncveccceesed R. de Koven 
Miss Grace Wierum. 

Morning Dew.... ‘ Grieg 

ee EF eins de canacctenéecetuces doSccsceereeustenséecis 
Miss Sadie Van Praag. 

Cawetine (1.00 agmemeta) sc ivsin cdc ccscssdscccccscescetecscces Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Grenville Snelling. 

Re Fe WON 0k vsecccncnncuscinbancnetatacseesrenns eens .«»» Bemberg 
GORE THM, pcccncutuvacncedsbeusncepsestanvaccsuntadcétbaceiosin Dvorak 
Miss Nellie Hofer. 

RARE OMG, oki scdiinsc he setdssicddevtseecscebbocséccudeus V. Masset 
Miss Gertrud Sanford. 

Aria (Forza del Destino)............ é Gabedbonwesenssaveesbecececs Verdi 
Mrs. Agnes Hail. 

WE EN O4e cd doadeds wasadlcinecdansbeddceesrsasccexneea Séderman 


Ladies’ chorus. 


This was a thoroughly artistic concert and had its place 
amid abundant flowers and foliage and in the presence of 
an extremely fashionable audience. Great care has been 
expended on the beauty of tone production with these pupils, 
and all voices alike, lyric, dramatic or coloratura, show 
excellent control, and the power throughout all the registers 
of broadening and diminishing a tone with smooth equality 
andease. Mrs. Bjérksten obviously weighs and develops 
intelligently the inherent possibilities of the instrument 
before she allows it play, with the result that while there 
were times the other day when sentiment and phrasing 
were not always flawless, the production of the voice itself 
was rarely—even with the nervous ones—faulty. Miss 
Esther Stoddard, Miss Emilia Anthon, Miss Nannie Trow- 
bridge and Mrs. Grenville Snelling all sang with particular 
refinement and taste. It is almost unfair to make excep- 
tions from an exceptionally good list, but preferences occur 
sometimes. The ladies’ chorus was well drilled, prompt, 
musical and intelligent. The accompaniments were excel- 
lently played by Mrs. Bjérksten herself. 

On Tuesday evening, the 14th, the Metropolitan Opera 
Club, an auxiliary to the Metropolitan Amateur Orchestra, 
maintained and conducted by Mr. Julius J. Lyons, gave a 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience at the 
Irving Place Theatre for the benefit of the Charity Fund. 
The entire company had been rehearsing for four months, 
so that the well-oiled machinery ran without a jar under 
the newly assumed baton of Mr. Lyons’ young son, Mr. 
Edwin J. Lyons. Miss Marie Glover made a capital 
Patience,and Miss Mae Stuart Scholefield an equally good 
Lady Jane. As Lady Ella Miss Martha L. Carine was 
very good, Mrs. S. B. Hilbron made a good Lady Angel, 
and Miss René Van Tyne a fair Lady Saphir. As the 
Duke of Dunstable Mr. Harry Mook was clever and sang 
well, and Bunthorne and Grosvenor respectively were in 
the excellent hands of Mr. William Holmes and Mr. Arthur 
Clayton Brown. Colonel Calverley was adequately done 
by Mr. Malcolm MacGregor Cooper, and Mr. Clifford W. 


Lyon made a good Major Murgatroyd. The house was 
crowded, and every seat paid for, so that the Charity Fund 
will have netted a respectable sum. 

Last year St. John’s Guild was the beneficiary from a 
performance by this same company of Trial by Jury, but 
Patience this season outstripped in the credit of perform- 
ance the work of last season, and the young men of the or- 
chestra and all the social belles and beaux of the chorus, as 
well as the principals, had a big, enthusiastic house to ap- 
plaud them. The following are the young members of the 
chorus whodid sosmoothly: Miss Jessie W. Brown, Emma 
Laura Cregier, Catherine M. G. Harris, Edyth Alexandria 
B. Harris, Adele Van Tyne, Anna L. Eggerding, Miss 
Dunne, Miss Edith Parker, Miss Augusta Lindeman, Pauline 
M. Westcott, Helen M. Grant, Miss Butler, Mrs. Blanche 
E. Love, Miss Edith Eleanor Love, Miss Christine 
Nilsson Roeck, Miss Roberta Brown, Miss Mundy, Miss 
F. L. Stroud, Miss Wiltse, Miss Ryerson, Miss E. Tyner, 
Miss Gertrude Grant, Miss Comstock, Miss Tuttle, 
John N. Topping, Irving A. Keene, S. M. Ronaldson, 
Frank Bigelow O’Brien, Edwin Crawford, Herbert C. Bow- 
man, Douglass Attwood Peirson, E. Laurence Drew, 
Robert M. McDonald, Alfred Nelson, R. B. Waters, Des- 
mond Nelson, S. T. Hughes, Clifford W. Lyon, Charles L. 
Raser, Jean C. Léau de Vie,.Amiee S. Wilson, Eugene H. 
Sharron, D. W. Bissell, William Morgan, James C. O’Con- 
nor, J. C. Lovie, W. H. Karsh, Alfred Frank, H. Booth, C. 
Hislop, F. G. Shattuck, G. McLain, H. T. Cole, M. B. 
Eshleman. 

The scenery was appropriate and the costumes really 
handsome and tasteful. Mr. Frank M. Knight was the 
efficient manager and deserves a vote of thanks for helping 
safely into port one of the best and most ambitious amateur 
performances presented for a long time in New York. 

There was a novel variation in the shape of music on 
Tuesday evening, the 14th, at the Berkeley Lyceum, when 
songs and choruses by seamen of the Cunard Line were 
sung at the benefit entertainment for the New Mizpah 
Home for Convalescent Seamen. The sailors’ music was 
only incidental, but it breathed strong sea foam and break- 
ing billows while it lasted, and the men in their blouses 
and reefers with the big ship’s letters on their breasts 
made a bracing picture to look upon, and rang out their 
salt ditties with their simple rhythm refrains in a way that 
made the little theatre sniff of brine. The main feature of 
the entertainment was the recitation by Miss Jean Wilson, 
a clever newcomer to New York, of the monologue Sandy 
Hook, written expressly for her by Charles Barnard, au- 
thor of the County Fair. Miss Wilson is an exceedingly 
talented comedienne, and manages by a realistic skill pos- 
sessed by few monologuists to bring you into vital relation 
with about seven other characters who are supposed to ex- 
ist during the performance. 

The monologue is in three scenes, the second taking 
place on the deck of the schooner yacht Nautilus at sea. 
Here with a few planks and a camp stool Miss Wilson was 
able to bring a stiff sail and a varied little party distinctly 
before you. She adapted herself very cleverly to the irregu- 
lar sway and rhythm of a yacht’s movements, and the up- 
heavals and down sinkings seemed actually in progress as 
she poised with simple ease. All that she did, too, was 
done with refined naturalness and grace. She certainly 
has distinct talent, and charmed and interested her large, 
fashionable audience a great deal. Her pure speaking voice 
and appreciation of rhythm bring her under the musical 
caption. When the Cunarders interspersed their stout 
ship’s lays there was such an atmosphere of ocean over all 
that one wanted to breathe long and deep. 

On Thursday afternoon last the pupils of Miss Emma 
Howson, together with a pretty gathering of their friends 
and a few elect musicians, assembled at Miss Howson’s 
studio, 9 West Fourteenth street, to repeat informally some 
of the excellent singing done at Miss Howson's ‘recent 
pupils’ concert. One who knew anything of Miss Howson’s 
own personality or experience might expect beforehand to 
hear some excellent artistic work from her pupils, as they 
did. The artist herself has had a rich professional experi- 
ence and is further the possessor of a superior and mag- 
netic intelligence. Miss Howson has the power to enliven 
the understanding of the pupils who come to iter, in addi- 
tion to the surety of setting them in the right vocal path. 
Miss Pauline Ingre Johnson, the owner of the flexible 
brilliant soprano, which also has its due tinge of warmth 
and sentiment, was the young prima donnaof the occasion, 
charming everybody by the purity and finish of her style. 
She sang Dell’ Acqua’s Villanelle, the Caro Nome from Rigo- 
letto (aspiration of the coloraturist), and Mattéi’s waltz- 
song, Che giojia. She sang with exceeding brilliancy and 
taste, and left a permanent impression, particularly with 
some musicians present. 

Miss Anna Meinecke, another soprano, purely trained in 
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her lyric sympathetic school, sang Brahms’ Minnelied and 
Massenet’s Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus with intelligent charm. 
She is a delightful singer of songs. The young English 
baritone, Mr. Mark B. Mingay, whose true, pure quality has 
the freshness and savor of the sod, sang Over the Dark Blue 
Sea in a bracing, spontaneous way that was pleasant to 
hear. Everybody enjoyed this group of songs from three 
advanced pupils of one of our most talented teachers, and 
between times they sipped tea and entered into a little 
flitter-flutter of conversation as to how really pleasant it all 
was, 

On Thursday evening last a concert was given in Men- 
delssohn Glee Club Hall under the auspices of the choir of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, when the artists were all 
of prominence. Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; Miss Mary 
Louise Clary, contralto; Mr. George W. Fergusson, bari- 
tone, and the Beethoven String Quartet furnished the pro- 
gram, Mr. Wm. Luton Wood was at the piano. 

The quartet played a program of lighter leaven than that 
in which they are usually heard. There was Godard’s de- 
licious little canzonetta, a romance of Tschaikowsky, Raff's 
Mill, a Bach gavot, Rubinstein’s Music of the Spheres, and 
the Allegro Appasionata from Bazzini’s D minor quartet, 
op. 75. Mr. Schenck played the ‘cello obligato to Miss 
Clary's singing of Massenet’s Elegie, which was beautiful, 
broad and sympathetic, as this contralto’s work is always. 
Miss Clary also sang the well-worn solo by which she first 
captured the New York public, Mon Coeur s’ouvre Ata 
Voix, from Samson et Dalila, and sang it with rich fervor 
and warmth. It seems to belong to her by right of the 
first great success she made here as Da/z/a with Damrosch, 
as well as by her fine, impassioned delivery, which fits 
well this text and melody. 

With Miss Hilke, Miss Clary sang Brahms’ rather diffi- 
cult duet, The Gypsies. The voices blended beautifully 
and it was exquisitely delivered. In small buildings it 
takes the roundness and weight of Miss Clary’s quality 
to equalize what in Miss Hilke’s sounds a little shrill. In 
large halls and the Cathedral, for which Miss Hilke’s voice 
is normally focussed, it is no more than brilliant and carry- 
ing, but for a concert soprano Miss Hilke would need 
adaptation to moderate limits for some time beforehand, as 
her voice is otherwise apt to ring metallic. Mr. Fergusson 
always sings well, and it was altogether a successful con- 
cert. 

Another lifting up of fresh, pure, well trained girl voices 
was heard on Friday evening at Recital Hall, Carnegie 
Building, when the pupils of Miss Marie S. Bissell gave a 
musicale, accompanied excellently throughout by their ex- 
tremely capable teacher. The hall was prettily bedecked 
with potted palms and shrubs, and the scent of the roses 
which later deluged the fair young pupils lapped every- 
thing from the outset of the evening in a sweet, fresh 
garden fashion. It wasa pretty musicale fora May night, 
and there were no dull pauses or tedious encores to mar the 
harmonious flow. Miss Bissell sat at the piano without 
moving between the numbers; her pupils sat in a circle 
round the stage, and when it came to each one’s turn she 
moved forward; Miss Bissell struck into the accompani- 
ment, and the number was blissfully entered upon without 
preamble. It wasa sensibly, promptly carried through pro- 
gram, the more admirable because there were many occa- 
sions on which well earned applause might have predis- 
posed the most reserved to encore. 

These pupils sang really charmingly. Among them were 
some, like Miss Grace Preston Hodgkins, who have already 
taken good professional rank. There was a sympathy and 
refinement in all the efforts which were consistent. Some 
of the voices have native value which is being worked to 
its best use, and others disclosed gratefully enough the 
prime power of art when judiciously brought to assist 
nature. There were a few choruses very well sung, and 
Abt’s Ave Maria, by Misses Johnson, Means, Pelton and 
Hodgkins, was as perfect in tone phrasing and ensemble as 
any work of the kind in sometime heard. The following 
pupils all had the credit of taking part and they with Miss 
Bissell may be congratulated on a charming and successful 
concert: Miss Bessie Chittendon, Miss Arabelle Duncan, 
Miss Fanny Foote, Miss Ida Frame, Miss Grace Hodgkins, 
Miss Eleanor Johnson, Miss Harriet Johnson, Miss Edith 
Livingston, Miss Bessie Lane, Miss Mabel Loomer, Miss 
Isadore Means, Miss Claire McKendrick, Miss Clara Louise 
Miller, Miss Katharine Pelton, Miss Sarah King Peck, Miss 
Kate Parker, Mrs. Grace Raynor, Miss Edith Selbie, Miss 
Florence Squier, Miss Edith Williams, Miss Carrie Will- 
iams, 


Alexandria (Egypt).—The Gioconda, at Abbas 
Theatre, in Alexandria, drew fine houses. The soprani 
Carnielli and Salvador, the tenor Cokinis, the baritone 
Vinci, and the basso Rossato distinguished themselves in 
their respective parts. 


Bern.—The Berner Liedertafel sang successfully J. S. 
Bach's Johannes Passion at the Cathedral in Bern in cele- 
bration of its fiftieth anniversary since the founding of the 
society. As soloists were heard Emma Hiller, from Stutt- 
gart ; Clara Schacht, from Berlin; Robert Kaufmann, from 


A Wail From a Would-Be Singer. 


Editors The Musical Courter : 

REPRESENT a large class of those discon- 

tented mortals to whom nature denied the power to 
sing, but in whom she implanted a deep, unsatisfied long- 
ing for that beatiful gift. To such the teacher who says 
‘‘ everybody has a throat which, under proper training, can 
be made to produce beautiful tones,” appears a magician. 
We are apt to be dazzled by the promise, and we spend our 
time and money in following what is too often a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Alas! generally we die with all our music in us, not 
to speak of the disappointment which only those who have 
suffered can understand. 

Therefore, to us, the discussion now going on in the 
columns of THe Musica Courier is of vital importance. 
If there be a method by which we can be trained, let us by 
all means know of it. 

The professors of singing at the present time may, gen- 
erally speaking, be classified into three schools. 

The first school laughs to scorn the idea that a person 
lacking voice can be trained to sing. They also look with 
horror upon one who dares to advance the theory of mus- 
cular training of the throat. Lamperti, I think, may be 
named the prophet of this school. Ina treatise written by 
this illustrious maestro he makes the statement that only 
those voices are worth training which have ‘‘ flexibility, 
range, power and quality.” As these really constitute a 
voice, the disciples of this school may be competent to 
teach one phrasing, expressing, répertoire, &c., but their 
training will be of little value to the class for whom I am 
spokesman. Therefore we must leave to them the training 
of naturally fine voices. 

If I possess a throat similar to that of a singer, lacking 
none of the organs, with their various connecting muscles, 
and am unable to produce tone, the cause must lie in that 
part of the brain which controls the throat unconsciously. 
Under these circumstances I cannot be said to possess a 
singing throat, any more than I could be said to possess a 
piano simply because I might have the keys, strings, sound- 
ing board, &c., until they have been put together properly. 

The second school of teachers claims to meet this condi- 
tion. They proclaim the doctrine that singing is caused 
by various simple movements of the throat, for the control 
of which they have discovered a method. They say that if 
the tongue be held in a certain way, the palate contracted 
in another way, the vocal cords approximated after such 
and such a fashion, voice will be the necessary result ; and 
they proceed to teach the voluntary control of the throat 
muscles. Of this school I am able to speak as one having 
at least a little authority. After some six months’ daily 
training of the different muscles I ended up with a throat 
like a strangled person’s, a pair of vocal cords of a beauti- 
ful scarlet color, and a general weakness of the vocal 
organs of such a nature that a few seconds’ conversation 
produced the greatest fatigue. Of this school Mr. Howard 
appears to be the prophet. 

I am quite ready to admit that the theories of this school 
in which I was trained may be correct, that by voluntary 
movements of the throat muscles one may learn to produce 
voice, and that my failure was due to incorrect application 
and not to an incorrect theory. If Mr. Howard has dis- 
covered such application the importance ot it is not to be 
overestimated. 

The third school, while having as a fundamental principle 
the fact that certain movements of the organs are necessary 
for the production of the voice, and that without them one 
is unable to sing properly, claims to be able to train the 
throat to produce these movements using the ear as a 
guide, just as one learns to write by sight. If a person 
should attempt to control the various movements of the 
finger and arm by contracting the various muscles and 
then write, the result would, to say the least; be inartistic. 
The professors of this school, however, claim that they 
discovered certain principles the use of which lifts the art 
of singing into a science, and that they must not be con- 
founded with the merely imitative school. 

This article is not intended to explain in any way the 
methods alluded to. Mr. Belari, the master of this third 
school, has thrown down the gauntlet to Mr. Howard. If 
the latter be sure of his position, let him meet Mr. Belari 
before those competent to judge and have this matter de- 
termined for the benefit of students. 

Theories regarding acoustics have of course changed 
very much during the past ten years, and will probably 
change very much during the next ten years. But results 
are what speak. We are tired of theories. If Mr. Howard 
refuses Mr. Belari's proposition, he places himself under 
the grave suspicion that he is simply talking for advertising 
purposes. His long essays on muscular movements simply 
serve to mystify us, and the undignified way in which he 
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treats his adversaries is not apt to gain him the confidence 
of his readers, even if he be right. If his discoveries are of 
the importance claimed by him, he -vill find recognition. 
The man who can fulfill such promises as he makes will in- 
deed be a Messiah in the world of song, and his disciples 
will be legion. A WouLp-BeE SINGER. 








The Indianapolis Festival. 
INDIANAPOLIS, May 17, 1895. 

HE success, artistic and financial, of the seventh 

annual May Festival, which closed here last night, is 

a cause for congratulation, both to the directors in charge 

and tothe city. Immense audiences were present at each 

of the four evening concerts, and the two matinées were 

also largely attended. Interest in the Festival has never 

before been so general. It extended all over the State, 

and people came from almost every town within convenient 

railroad communication. They were amply repaid by the 
excellency of the programs rendered. 

Renowned artists sang at each concert, the Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra played and there was a chorus of 350 
voices. 

The festival began with Beethoven and ended with Wag- 
ner, while the composers from whom the intervening num- 
bers were chosen were for the most part well worthy their 
place in such art comradeship. 

On Monday night Melba sang for the first time in Indian- 
apolis, the other soloists being Max Heinrich and Wm. H. 
Sherwood, both of whom are great favorites here. Melba’s 
numbers were the bird song from L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
“A forse lui” from Traviata, and a waltz song by Arditi. 
The opportunity to hear this great voice was generally ap- 
preciated, though other singers, notably Nordica, who sang 
in the concert Tuesday night and again last night, have 
established themselves more warmly in the hearts of 
Indianapolis music-lovers. Schubert’s unfinished symphony 
and the Egmont overture were the chief orchestral num- 
bers at this concert. 

Indianapolis is justly proud of its chorus, which, under 
the direction of Mr. Franz X. Arens, has attained a high 
standard. Its most marked characteristics are delicate 
shadings of tone and careful phrasing. The chorus work 
on Monday night was a beautiful feature, and on succeed- 
ing nights was also of admirable quality. 

Mr. Arens was presented by the chorus last night with a 
fine bust of Wagner as atoken of the esteem in which he 
is held. He is an exceptionally exact and yet inspiriting 
conductor for instrumental works as well, as the Unfinished 
Symphony, the Kaiser March and his own composition, 
Life’s Springtide, evidenced. Among the chief choral 
works were Daybreak, Fair Ellen, May Day, the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from Tannhiuser, the spinning chorus from The 
Flying Dutchman, and two choruses from Die Meister- 
singer. 

Watkin Mills and Nordica were received with enthusiasm 
on Tuesday night when the great basso made his only ap- 
pearance at this year’s festival. Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Heinrich and Mr. Wm. H. Clarke 
were the soloists for Wednesday night, when Samson and 
Delilah was given. M. Davies grew hoarse early in the 
evening and had to leave the hall, but his place was taken 
with little delay by Mr. Rieger, who produced an excellent 
impression. Mrs. Wyman was aptly termed by a member 
of the directors’ board ‘‘ one of the surprises of the fes- 
tival.” A good voice, but not one so rich and beautiful, had 
been expected. She sang again at the matinée yesterday 
afternoon in a miscellaneous program. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein charmed her audiences at Tues- 
day's matinée, Wednesday night and last night by the 
warm coloring of her voice and her unaffected manner. 

A number of special interest on Tuesday afternoon was 
the Saint-Saéns concerto for piano and orchestra, in which 
Mr. Oliver Willard Pierce was heard. This young artist 
has been in Indianapolis less than a year, but he is already 
known as a gifted player. 

Indianapolis has had several Wagner nights, but none 
comparable with the one given this year. Nordica sang O 
Hall of Song, from Tannhiuser, and £/sa’s Dream, from 
Lohengrin. She received an ovation. Mr. Heinrich sang 
Wotan’s Farewell, and Miss Stein sang a duet with Nor- 
dica from Lohengrin, her own voice comparing favorably 
with that of the great soprano. 

Miss Stein’s many friends have been glad to learn that 





Just Published: Elementary Principles of Harmony, 
for School and Self-Instruction, by DR. S. JADASSOHN, Cloth, $1.50 
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she has practically made arrangements to sing with Melba 
next year. Nordica’s plans are not entirely settled as yet. 
When asked if she had made any engagement with Abbey 
and Grau for next season she replied: ‘‘ No. Whether I 
shall return or not is entirely a matter of terms. If they 
meet my terms I shall come, otherwise I shall not. Mr. 
Seidl, who will direct the German performances for Abbey 
and Grau next season, is anxious that I shall sing Bran- 
Ailde in Siegfried and Walkiire. If I donot return next 
season I have two other engagements in view. One of 
these is in Paris, where Mr. Dome makes his first appear- 
ance in Lohengrin. They desire me to sing the Z/sa. As 
to singing in London that is not assured. I go direct to 
Bayreuth from New York to study with Mme. Wagner. 
Should I study Prinhilde I shall do nothing else until the 
autumn, when I sing in the English festivals.” 

The receipts this year were larger than those of any pre- 
vious year, while on the artistic side the ‘‘ Fest,” as the 
Germans say, will be the chief topic of conversation among 
musical people for a long time. G. A. 


The Organ Worked Wonders. 
T E Denver Z7imes vouches for the following as 
the effect of organ music on a son of the prairie : 

‘* But hark! a step, and presently the confident and stal- 
wart divine is seen to mount the steps. A thrill passes 
through the congregation as they realize that the melody of 
his soul is about to find expression. The audience waits 
expectantly while the pastor tucks up his sleeves and then, 
gracefully bending over, loosens up half a dozen stops at 
once. He leans over the keys, and a delicious melody 
steals forth like the ripple of a meadow brook on a summer 
day, and the Rev. G. L. Morrill throws his whole soul and 
heart into his work. The divine harmony fills the atmos- 
phere, and the imaginative cowboy, who had dropped in 
fora moment, almost believes himself once more on the 
range, working at his profession of breaking in refractory 
bronchos. It is early in the morning, and the gentle 
breeze is stirring the pine needles in the grove by the 
ranchhouse. A meadow lark is pouring forth its soul in 
song, and nature is rubbing her sleepy eyes. 

‘*Mr. Morrill pulls out more stops, and the hypnotized 
cowboy, carried away by the magnetic character of the 
music, imagines himself once more on the back of his trusty 
broncho, loping over the prairie in the cool, bracing air. 
The meadow lark has stopped singing, and the caroling is 
replaced by the lowing of the cattle in the distance. 

‘*The organist is growing more enthusiastic and ener- 
getic as he manipulates the keys. He throws in a bass 
with his feet and pulls out more stops. 

‘* The cowboy is getting into a rougher country and his 
broncho is beginning to feel the effect of the altitude. His 
feet manifest a disposition to become bunched in the cen- 
tre, and his gait is a little unsteady. 

‘‘Bang; crangerty-bang-bang; clang 
bang.” 

‘* Mr. Morrill bends lower, and the sound of the melody 
becomes more and more concentrated. The cowboy has 
come to a ditch,but his horse clears it ata bound and is tear- 
ing over the prairie with the bit in his teeth. He plunges 
and rears, stands on his hind legs, then reverses his posi- 
tion, he paws the air, and with a sudden lurch his head goes 
down between his front feet, but the rider is used to these 
antics and keeps his seat. 

‘*The music increases in volume and the fingers of the 
organist are chasing themselves in a mad race over the key- 
board. The melody becomes louder and the situation of 
the entranced cowboy becomes more and more serious. 

‘* He has ridden many horses, but never so impetuous a 
steed as this. The broncho has come to a prairie dog town 
and is obliged to tread more carefully, but his plunges and 
tearing do not diminish. He is determined to unseat his 
rider. Suddenly, without any warning, he stands straight 
up in the air, comes down with the force of the jaws of a 
bear trap, the saddle girth breaks, and the broncho has 
accomplished his purpose ; as his rider shoots off intoa 
clump of prickly cactus the liberated animal continues his 
mad career and disappears over the foot hills. 

‘‘The crisis has been reached, and the cowboy wakens 
from his trance. Itisalladream. He is leaning against 
the arm of the velvet cushioned pew, and Mr. Morrill has 
risen from his seat. 

‘* * The offertory will now be taken up,’ he announces in 
his calmest tones. 

‘* Such is the effect of Mr. Morrill’s playing. It is said 
to be highly beneficialif you happen to be in the proper 
frame of mind.” 
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Weimar.—At the Court Theatre of Weimar, April 28, 
two new operas were given the public; Saint Foix, by 
Hans Sommer, and Halimah, in two acts, by Arthur Résel. 
The latter is the local concertmaster and this is his first 


opera. 

A Novelty for Rome.—It is asserted that the first 
representation of Fornarina, a new opera by Collina, will 
occur during this season at the National Theatre of Rome. 
It was to have been given before, but Mme. Stolzmann’s 
failure interfered with the production. 

















Miss Roberts’ Concert.—Miss Roberts, a well-known 
musician of Elmira, N. Y., gave a very well attended parlor 
concert at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Fish, 520 
West Water street, of that city, on yesterday evening. 
Miss Roberts was ably assisted by Miss Edna Mixer, 
pianist ; Miss E. Elizabeth Slee, soprano, and Mr. James 
Fitch Thompson, baritone. Miss Roberts had for patron- 
ésses some of the social cult of Elmira. 

Why Saul Was Angry.—An old Scotch lady, who had 
no relish for modern church music, was expressing her dis- 
like to the singing of an anthem in her own church one 
day, when a neighbor said: ‘‘ Why, that is a very old an- 
them! David sang that anthem to Saul.” To this the old 
lady replied: ‘‘ Weel, weel! I noo for the first time under- 
stan’ why Saul threw his javelin at David when the lad 
sang for him.” 

Cortland, N. Y., Completing Preparations,—Prepara- 
tions for Mahan’s twenty-first musical festival are nearly 
completed. The dates are June 3 to 7, at the Cortland 
(N. Y.) Opera House. The more prominent artists engaged 
are Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Marie Keyes, Miss Margaret 
Keyes, Giuseppi Campanari, Edouard Remenyi and Mr. 
Caryl Florio. Dr. H. R. Palmer will conduct. The pros- 
pects are favorable for a large attendance. 

Pupils of Mrs. F. L. Huebner.—Mrs. F. L. Huebner, 
a graduate of the musical department of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and who formerly taught violin at the University 
at Denver, Col., has for some three years past been located 
at Auburn, where she has a large violin class. The latest re- 
cital of her pupils on May 10 proved of such interest that 
the local papers devoted a great deal of space to the mat- 
ter. Compositions by Hollaender, Dancla, Alard, Wie- 
niawski, De Beriot and arrangements and paraphrases for 
the violin were played acceptably by a large number of 
pupils. Mrs. Calthrop, a baritone from Syracuse, assisted. 

Gerrit Smith’s Organ Recitals.—Mr. Gerrit Smith's 
two hundredth organ recital (first afternoon) will take 
place on Monday, May 27, at 4:80 o’clock, at the South 
Church. The second division will be given on Monday, 
June 3, at the same hour. Owing to the number of works 
written by foreign and American composers for this recital 
it has been found necessary to divide the program into two 
parts. Manuscripts will be presented from the pens of 
Guilmant, Salome, Dubois, Tombelle, Grison, Capocci, 
Selby, Chadwick, Bird, Bartlett, Klein, Dethier, Huss, 
C. H. A. Harris, Brewer, Rosseau, Chaffin, Woodman and 
others, together with vocal selections by distinguished 
artists. 

May Lyle Smith.—The accomplished flutist Miss May 
Lyle Smith (a former pupil of Eugene Weiner) played with 
her usual success at the annual festival dinner of the Manu- 
script Society of New York. The lady’s execution of her 
soli was a feature of the occasion, and the applause, coming 
from the source it did, must have been to her a great 
gratification. 

Hardy Sails for Europe.—Mr. H. C. Hardy, tenor 
and teacher of vocal culture, sailed for Europe on the 15th 
inst. on the steamer Berlin. He will spend several months 
in studying vocal methods and general voice culture. 

Stebbins’ Organ Recital.—The following is the pro- 
gram of a free organ recital to be given by Mr. G. Waring 
Stebbins Thursday evening, May 23, at the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn : 

MODERN FRENCH COMPOSERS. 


Ego sum Resurrectio et Vita (M€W).......ccccccecevcceceveeee Tombelle 
BEGARAS TE GASES CHOW) iv cc cccces steer ccddvcccceces pdsuceedas H. Dallier 
POS CORE i ccc cccscccnceccccccccccscsccccccccocccccccoscccsssecs MONG 


Allegretto (new). 
Fanfare (new). 


GRE GTEIES RCN, 6 oc cece cvcscesedctovtcccsscessccccccces Saint-Saéns 
Invocation........ \ (from Messe de Mariage).........000000-.00 Dubois 
Laus Deo......... ) 

Andante from Symphonie Gothique No. 9 (mew).........ssss00+ Widor 
Ne re cavansauecseeeds sananidbasiasasics Rousseau 
Scherzo....! 


Offertoire in B flat (mew) ..........eee0. DO ee eee Guilman 
March Funébre et Chant Seraphique.. ! 


Andrews to Goshen.—Addison F. Andrews, of the New 
York Musical Exchange, has taken a cottage at Goshen, 
N. Y., for the summer. 


Scarano, Cornetist.—Mr. G. Scarano, the well-known 
cornetist, has been engaged as soloist of Conterno’s Band, 
and will play at the Pittsburg Exposition and on other 
prominent occasions this summer. Two years ago he came 
to this country, having earned a great reputation in Lon- 
don, Paris, St. Petersburg, Naples and other large cities 


of Europe. He possesses extraordinary facility and talent 
as a composer. 

A Douillet Recital.—Mr. Pierre Douillet, who is so- 
journing in Texas at present, gave a concert at the North 
Texas Female College on the evening of May 10. He was 
assisted by Mrs. Zara Holt and Miss Pauline Adoue. The 
program given included a couple of Mr. Douillet’s own 
compositions, which are becoming well known. 

Francis Fischer Powers.—The Arion gave a concert in 
Milwaukee in which Francis Fischer Powers, of New 
York, sang, as the Wssconsin says, with much spirit. 
‘* His voice is wonderfully musical and sympathetic in qual- 
ity, powerful when power is needed, and also capable of 
the most beautiful pianissimoeffects. Of all his thoroughly 
artistic qualities probably the one which takes most com- 
plete possession of his hearers is his power of expression 
and interpretation. He seems equally proficient in songs 
of the bravura style, in tender lullabies and love songs, or 
in the stately measures of such a solo as Gounod’s Nazareth, 
which he sang accompanied by the male chorus.” 


Melba Sailed.—Mme. Melba sailed on the steamship 
Augusta Victoria on the 16th inst. for Europe. 

An Evening with Great Composers.—It is not often 
that the music circles of this city have had the opportunity 
to be present at and the pleasure of hearing both the 
German and Italian composers’ best compositions so fully 
described biographically and illustrated ‘musically as was 
done at Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church last Thurs- 
day evening. Mr. Robert LeRoy Haslup, organist of the 
church, gave an evening with ‘‘ great composers,” assisted 
by Mr. Albert D. Gantz as lecturer and Dr. B. Merrill Hop- 
kinson as soloist. The purpose of this new departure is 
that it should be intellectual, educational and musically 
interesting, and to awaken a deeper interest in the lives of 
the composers by the music-loving people of the city and 
the reading of their biography. The following program 
was given: German—Johann Sebastian Bach, sonata, The 
Passion of Our Lord (St. Matthew); solo, Give, O Give Me 
Back My Lord. Joseph Rheinberger—Pastorale Sonata, 
solo, For He Shall Give His Angels. Italian—M. Enrico 
Bossi, Chant du Soir, Idylle, Allegretto. Gioacchino 
Rossini—Stabat Mater, solo, Pro-Peccatis. Giuseppi Verdi 
—Grand March, Aida. Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson was in 
excellent voice and sang in his solo parts with musical 
taste and expression. Baltimore can certainly claim that it 
has a baritone whose equal as a soloist has as yet not been 
found. Mr. Robert LeRoy Haslup’s clear conception of 
both the German and Italian composers, as shown by the 
rendering of the same upon the organ, demonstrated to the 
large audience that he has been a close student of both 
schools, and also is able to interpret musically the same. 
— Baltimore American, May 13. 

Fannie Hirsch.—The soprano Fannie Hirsch has been 
re-engaged by the Temple Emanu El. She has been for 
some years a valued member of this congregation. Last 
week Miss Hirsch sang at the closing exercises of the 
Ethical Culture Society at Carnegie Hall. 

Bjorksten Pupils,—Miss Gertrude Sanford and Miss 
Nelli Hofer, both pupils of Mrs. Theo. Bjérksten, were in- 
vited to be the soloists at the State Musicale in New Haven, 
and met with great success. Miss Sanford was also the 
soloist for the New Haven Orchestra Club atits last concerts 

Boston Bach.—The Boston Bach Club (Martin Roeder 
conductor) gave its last concert for the season at the Art 
Club's building, and the fragments of J. S. Bach's five part 
Magnificat and the second act from Gluck’s Orpheus 
proved a genuine and artistic success. The high and 
austere aim of this selected Choral Society is very well 
known by music lovers throughout the country; the study 
of Bach’s minor choral works under the splendid training 
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by Martin Roeder has been a delight and continuous suc- 
cess for all the members. Miss Lucy A. Tucker (Orpheus) 
and Mrs. Whitney (Eurydice) sang the solos alloted to them 
beautifully and with high artistic finish. 

Yaw.—Ellen Beach Yaw is expected in New York this 
week. This soprano has so completely carried her 
audiences during the past concert season and endeared her- 
self to the general musical public that her future move- 
ments will be watched with the greatest interest. She will 
sail for Europe shortly. 

Mercedes Leigh and Pupils.—A recital was given in 
the music room of the St. Cloud Hotel, New York, by Mer- 
cedes Leigh and pupils, assisted by many prominent artists, 
on May 17. Among the singers Townsend Fellows distin- 
guished himself by a fine delivery of Thy Sentinel am I. 

Adele Laecis Baldwin.—A concert will be given this 
evening, May 22, at Chamber Music Hall, Fifty-seventh 
street and Seventh avenue, by R. E. Terry, at which Adéle 
Laeis Baldwin's singing will be a feature. 

Carl Organ Concert.—The brief series of May afternoons 
of organ music given by Mr. Carl in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church will terminate this week Friday with the fol- 
= 


—-— 


Carl C. Mueller 


lowing program : 
Sonata in D minor (MS.), first time 
Dedicated to Mr. Carl. 


Moderato e Marcato 


Commodo 
Risoluto. 


Solo, Hindoo 


Song Bemberg 


‘antilene Nuptiale i = ; 
. Theodore Dubois 


loccata in G major.. F 
Mrs. Laura Crawford 


Pupil of Mr. Carl. 
George MacMaster 
G. F. Handel 
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With cadenza by W. T. Best 
Andante Maestoso. 
Allegro 
Aria, In Native Worth 


Creation) Josef Haydn 
Mr 


ynie, Ariane 


Albert G. T 


Marche de la Symphonie, Ariane........5-.++seee008 .Alex. Guilmant 
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Leonard E. Auty.—We have frequently had occasion to 
commend Leonard E. Auty, tenor, for his admirable sing- 


ing at various concerts and oratorios in this country and in 
Canada. At a late concert which was given in Camden, 
N. J., by St. Paul’s Philharmonic Society, his soli added to 


the beauty of Mendelssohn’s Come, Let Us Sing. Mr. 
Auty sang last week at the May festival held at Richmond, 
The local papers speak highly of his work. 


others her engagement with the Worcester Festival Com- 
mittee has been signed for September 24 and 26. 

Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck.—This favorite soprano is 
very busy this month with concert engagements, singing at 
Chickering Hall, 18th and 21st, with the Choral Society, 
under the direction of Miss Chittenden; the 23d, at 
Newark; the 24th, Great Barrington, Mass.; the 31st, 
Euterpa Club, New York, and June 11 and 12, New Marl- 
boro, Mass. 

Dinner for Theodore Thomas.—Chicago, Ill., May 14, 
1895.—A dinner was given to Theodore Thomas to-night at 
the Chicago Club as a testimonial of their appreciation of 
what he has done for music in this country and to cele- 
brate his golden jubilee year, or the fiftieth anniversary of 
his arrival in the United States. 

Those who gave the dinner were Messrs. George E. 
Adams, George A. Armour, T. B. Blackstone, D. H. Burn- 
ham, A. C. Bartlett, C. Norman Fay, N. K, Fairbank, J. 
L. Glessner, C. D. Hamill, C. L. Hutchinson, H. N. Hig- 
enbotham, Edson Keith, H. H. Kohlsaat, Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, E. B. McCagg, P. A. Otis, M. A. Ryerson, George 
M. Pullman, E. P. Ripley, H. B. Stone, A. A. Sprague, W. 
A. Fuller and R. A. Waller. 

Those who gave the dinner are among those who have 
guaranteed Mr. Thomas’ seasons here. The conductor 
was presented Saturday last by a number of ladies with a 
silver punch bow! suitably inscribed, and it is the intention 
in the near future to still further testify appreciation of his 
services by a public demonstration, which will probably 
take place at the Auditorium. 

There were no set speeches at the dinner, although 
there were several impromptu addresses, to which Mr. 
Thomas made appropriate reply.— New York Herald. 


Herman Fell.—Fritz Herman, a musician employed at 
No. 283 Bowery, fell from an unrailed stairway into the 
basement of No. 325 Bowery Sunday. His skull was 
fractured, and his recovery is considered doubtful. 


Barron Berthald.—Mr. Barron Berthald, the tenor of 
the Whitney Opera Company, has received an offer from 
Messrs. Abbey & Grau for next season, but declined to 
sign. He will remain a fortnight with friends in Brooklyn 
and then go to his summer residence at Lake Keuka. 





| harmonic Club, Eugene Weiner director, will have next 


New York Philharmonic Club.—The New York Phil- 


season a new prima donna. Mr. Weiner has engaged Inez 
Grenelli, asoprano who has studied for a number of years 
under Lamperti,of Dresden, and Mme. Artdt, of Paris. 
The letters of recommendation given her by August Manns, 











Va 
Mr. Leonard E. Auty gave Cowen's Love Is a Dream, and received 
an encore, giving The Moon’s On the Lake, by Lee. Mr. Auty 
leserves ali the advance notice he received. He is one of the few 
tenors worth listening to, not only because his singing is free from 
that disagreeable ** blea that open “‘ white” tone which is so often 
heard la nt of his artistic methods, finished phrasing, | 
clear enur 1 and musical temperament. His voice has a rich, 
wa jual at sometimes forced, but that comes from the | 
lramatic impulse rather than a faulty method. He is not the usual | 
cut-and-dried regulation oratorio tenor, for he is not choked by | 
tradition, nor e afraid to show his feelings.—Richmond Dispatch. | 
Mr. Le ard | ty, the tenor, has a clear, soft voice of consider- | 
ble pow He sang with much ease and with great acceptance. 
He sang as a solo Cowen’s Love Is a Dream.— Richmond Times. 
Enchanted and at times almost enslaved the audience listened to 
Mr.Auty’stenor. * * * Mr. Auty’s best effortjwas the Salve Dimora, | 
from Faust, w h he sang with great execution and perfect taste. | 
As an encore he responded with a toucning little Scotch gem that | 
brought out in a great degree the pathos and richness of his sweet, 
clear voice Richmond Times | 


; oe 
Fiavie van den Hende. — The accomplished ‘cellist | 


Miss Flavie van den Hende played last week at the Art 


| mendous success last Thursday evening at the concert of 


forwhom Miss Grenelli sang at the Crystal Palace concerts, 
London; by the renowned German critic Richard Pohl, 
and by Mme. Art6t should insure her a warm reception 
here next fall. 


A New Concert Company.—Emily White, soprano; 
Geraldine Morgan, violinist, and Paul Morgan, violoncel- 
list, will travel together in a concert tour which John West- 
ern, of Detroit, has arranged for next winter. 


Blumenberg.—The famous violoncellist met with tre- 


the Railroad Club. His accompaniments were finely 
played by Mrs. J. H. McKinley. 


Blumenberg at Amsterdam.—A fine concert was given 
in Amsterdam, N. Y., last Friday evening, the chief attrac- 
tion being Louis Blumenberg, violoncellist, who was 
heartily recalled after each of his five solos. 








night festival concerts in Louisville, Ky., under Masonic 
auspices, beginning July 9. 

Off for Europe.—A. Francken, the professor of music, 
of Brooklyn, his wife, and Fritz Eisner, violinist, will make 
a summer trip to Europe, leaving by the steamer Fiirst 
Bismarck on May 30. 











Flowers and the Voice. 


ISS MAY YOHE has confided to an_inter- 
viewer the interesting fact that she cannot bear to 
have flowers near her when singing, as their perfume ut- 
terly destroys her voice. The lady added that she could 
not account for this ‘‘ curious fact.” The effect of flowers 
on the voice has recently excited a good deal of attention 
in France, and Dr. Joal, of Mont Dore, has published an 
elaborate paper on the subject. 

He relates a number of cases which have come under his 
own observation, in which thickness, huskiness and even 
complete loss of voice are always caused by penetrating 
odors. In some persons it is only the perfume of particular 
flowers that produces this effect ; in others the odor of in- 
cense or musk, or the smells of the kitchen, tanyard or 
smithy act, in the same way. 

The bad effect of flowers on the voice is so well known 
among singers that M. Faure, Mme. Krause and other 
eminent teachers caution their pupils against having them 
in their dressing rooms, and a jealous prima donna has 
been known to secure herself against the possible triumph 
of arival by treacherously presenting her with a magnifi- 
cent bouquet just before she went on the stage. Testimony 
to the evil effects of flowers on the voice is borne by Mme. 
Christine Nilsson and other famous singers, and by laryn- 
gologists like Dr. Fauvel and Dr. Gougenheim of Paris. 

The flower which has the worst reputation in this respect 
is the violet, but there is no evidence that it is really more 
harmful to the voice than any other sweet smelling flowers, 
such as the rose, the mignonette, the heliotrope, the lily of 
the valley, the gardenia, the lilac and the tube rose. The 
explanation of this curious idiosyncrasy is probably to be 
found in a special sensitiveness of the olfactory mucous 
membrane to the action, mechanical or chemical, of certain 
odorous particles. The mechanism is, roughly speaking, 
congestion of the mucous membrane of the turbinate bodies, 
which, it will be remembered, is largely erectile, followed 
by reflex vasomotor disturbance of the vocal apparatus. 
Dr. Joal says that the effect manifests itself not only in 
congestion of the nose, nosopharynx and larynx, but in 
paresis of the constrictor muscles of the glottis and spasms 
of the bronchial tubes. The respiratory capacity, as tested 
by the spirometer, is notably reduced, and the voice not 
only loses brilliancy and volume, but part of its compass, 
and the singer is much more easily fatigued than in his 
natural state. 

The moral seems to be that singers who are the subjects 
of this particular infirmity must banish not only flowers 
but all strong perfumes from their environment if they 
wish their voices to be at their best; in particular, they 
must be careful not to accept bouquets from injudicious ad- 
mirers or rival artists.—British Medical Journal. 





Walker’s Artistic Work.—Edith Walker, the 
American contralto, who is at present in Dresden, has been 
engaged by the director of the Imperial Opera House at 
Vienna. 

Buried the Orchestra.—Covent Garden Theatre 


Loan Exhibition in this city and at Newark, N. J., with the | 
Tomorrow, May 23, she will play for a Brookfyn | 


orchestra 
society, and on June 4 in Paterson, N. J. 

Carlotta Doesvignes. — Carlotta Desvignes, the well- 
known contralto, will leave this week for London to fill 
This singer has had much success this 
Among 


some engagements. 
past winter, and she will return here in the fall. 


has just had its orchestra sunk 314 feet below the level of 
the seats. 

A Curious Name.—Der Evangelimann (The Gospel 
Man) is the curious title of a new opera that has just been 
performed with great success at Berlin. Words and music 
are by Wilhelm Kienzl. 


Clary’s Contralto Heard Again.—Miss Mary Louise 
| Clary sang last Friday with the Vocal Society of North 
| Adams, and we understand made the hit of the season 
| there. Local critics pronounced it to be the best concert 
| given in that city during the past five years. Miss Clary 
| has been engaged to inaugurate a series of midsummer 
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Wicmincoton, Del., May 11, 1895. 
ISS MARY CHURCHMAN BROWN has reason 
to feel highly gratified at the reception accorded her by 
her fellow townspeople on the occasion of her début on Thurs- 
day evening. One of the finest and most critical audiences that 
the writer has seen in this city on any occasion completely filled 
the spacious drawing room of the New Century Club. Miss 
Brown has been indefatigable in the prosecution of her musical 
studies abroad for over three years, two years with Madame 
Marchesi, who paid her the compliment of especially requesting 
her to sing on the occasion of the Madame's birthday anniver- 
sary. Miss Brown also studied a year with Vannini and after- 
ward with Randegger. That.her studies had been properly 
directed was evident before she had finished the second of the 
three bracketed songs of her first number. The Delibes selec- 
tion and the Paris Singing Lesson brought out her upper notes, 
while the prayer from Othello and the Chaminade song showed 
the delightful quality of her lower and middle registers. 

Her voice is a pure soprano of pleasant quality, medium range, 
very flexible and shows high cultivation. The articulation was 
distinct, and seems to indicate that some attention is paid abroad 
to this matter, so that the hearer is not left toconjecture ‘‘ what 
it is all about.” 

Miss Brown responded to several encores, and together with 
Mr. H. Carleton Slack, of Philadelphia, repeated the Paris Singing 
Lesson, carrying away a whole armful of flowers at its conclusion. 

Mr. Slack sang three numbers, but was heard to the best ad- 
vantage in My Bride Shall Be My Flag. 

The violin playing of Miss Elizabeth Shippen Swift, of this 
city, is deserving of especial mention, rising as it did at once 
above the amateurish. 

The Hille caprice was given in delightful scherzo style and 
the obligato to Miss Brown's song was played with great deli- 
cacy. Mr. Frederick Peakes, of Philadelphia, was Miss Brown’s 
accompanist. ‘If you had closed your eyes you might have 
thought that Mr. Thos. 4 Beckett was at the piano, and to this 
nothing need be added. 

The song, Art Thou the Same, was composed by Mrs. Ger- 
trude H. Swift, of this place. Mrs. Swift played the accom- 
paniments to Miss Swift's violin solos. Here is the program : 
Violin solo, Feuilles d’album, No. 3............ «dikes Vieuxtemps 

Miss Elizabeth Sbippen Swift. 


Songs— 
MI 6 big Casas oneh xa rdesPimisteeewadkciuccscésdn Chadwick 
Ce ae, CP ee RE BIN a niko ddedesdctawcuceaccces Cantor 

Mr. H. Carleton Slack. 

Songs — 
PEGE is osin hi aHET (ee i Nde cere h acs vadrecddebeeedssedqre Delibes 
Te Te OG Ge OO onde os eve wks ccactmeniaesi< Horrocks 
Re SR BORG CEE ii ccsaicntccceadcnsscccees Mascagni 


Miss Mary Churchman Brown. 
Violin solos— 
AnGamte, Troms COMCETIO. 2.600025 scccccccceccsees Mendelssohn 
CO, BOO as ob ceed acs basa reuse buss cicencneswxectas Hille 
Miss Elizabeth Shippen Swift. 
Gouge, The Prager, TF0mh OUR «66 oad s ccnccicesssise os Verdi 
Miss Mary Churchman Brown. 
Song, La mia Sposa sara la Bandiera (My Bride 
Shall Be My Flag) ....ccccccccscesccccvcrccsscccccccsces Rotoli 
Mr. H. Carleton Slack. 


Songs— 
Sing, Smile, Slumber (violin obligato)............... Gounod 
Viens, mon bienaimé (Come, My Beloved One)..Chaminade 
Ath Tie te GAGs hokoe cee daccw sine Mrs. Gertrude H. Swift 
Miss Mary Churchman Brown. 
Duet, comic, A Paris Singing Lesson..... ............ Fioravanti 


Miss Mary Churchman Brown and Mr. H. Carleton Slack. 


PATRONESSES, 


Mrs. Joseph Swift, Mrs. Samuel Bancroft, Jr., 
Mrs. William W. Pusey, Mrs. Frances G. Garrett, 
Mrs. Clement B. Smyth, Mrs. James P. Winchester, 
Mrs. Annie T. Flinn, Mrs. Alfred D. Warner, 
Mrs. J. Ernest Smith, Mrs. William G. Mendinhall, 
Mrs. Edward Bringhurst, Miss Clara Bent, 

Mrs. Edward T. Betts, Mrs. Henry G. Morse, 

Mrs. Charles B. Lore, Mrs. Ferdinand L. Gilpin, 
Mrs. James A. Draper, Mrs. John P. Wales, 


Mrs. Charles M. Curtis, 
Mrs. Charles E. Mcllvaine. 


Mrs. Edward T. Canby, 

Mrs. C. Wesley Weldin, 

Miss Isabelle B. Wales and Mr. Leonard E. Wales, of this city, 
took the parts of Constance and Marmaduke, in Gilbert and 
Sullivan's opera The Sorcerer, given in Philadelphia recently by 
the Peakes Operatic Society, and received favorable mention by 
the papers of that place. 

The Steubgen String Quartet gave a concert in the Opera 
House on Wednesday evening, assisted by the Ferd. Fullmer 
Male Chorus, Professor Steubgen’s very acceptable work as 
leader of the Opera House Orchestra for a number of years 
should have insured this concert being financially what it was 
Joun L. Hatt. 


artistically—a success. 
—_— re a 


ST. LOUIS. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 9, 1895. 

T. LOUIS is a sedate, conservative city ; quiet in 
times of prosperity and energetic in times of adversity, but 
always on the alert when her name and fame are at issue. This 
characteristic applies to her from a musical as well as froma 
commercial point of view, and it is the former in particular that 
is here emphasized. Other cities readily ‘“‘know a good thing 
when they see it,” but our venerable Mississippi metropolis 
‘‘knows a good thing” only after she has seen it. This peculi- 





arity often proves very embarrassing to visiting musicians, for 





according to the above, the “good thing” has to be very much 
in evidence, and besides they must come a second time to reap 
the results of their first appearance. Sarasate, Paderewski and a 
great many lesser lights will be able and willing to certify to 
this. 

Walter Damrosch is the most recent illustration of this condi- 
tion. Two years ago he announced to St. Louis his coming at 
the head of the New York Symphony Orchestra. ‘‘ Oh, well,” 
said conservative St. Louis, ‘little Walter is his father’s son and 
Mr. Blaine’s son-in-law ; possibly he is aware of this fact; let us 
remain tranquil.” Well, Mr. Damrosch came, gave two rigoroso 
concerts a la Thomas, and left as quietly as he had come. Good 
old St. Louis was perplexed. ‘‘ Why, that young man is the 
future Thomas of America!” was the unanimous verdict. He 
must come a second time and reap his reward. Last week Mr. 
Damrosch came the second time to give us a week of Wagner 
opera in German. ‘ See, the conquering hero comes!” I sol- 
emnly recited as he landed with his brilliant retinue of German 
Wagnerians. ‘Would that he knew what is awaiting him!” 
Well, by this time he will have returned to Gotham, and I am 
sure he will take particular pride and pleasure in narrating how 
he and his fellow artists were ‘‘ bravoed” and féted by the press 
and people of conservative St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Choral Sympohony Society gave its final concert 
of the season last Monday to an unusually large and apprecia- 
tive audience. Mr. George Markham, the Alpha and Omega of 
that society, smiled his customary ‘‘ very much pleased ”’ smile, 
and so did the chorus and the audience. Finis coronatopus ! 

Most of the success, however, was due to the masterly reading 
of Lord Byron’s Manfred, by Mr. George Riddle, of Boston. 
His interpretation and delivery betrayed a gratifying familiarity 
with the subject and abundant means of presenting it in a most 
impressive manner to the audience. He is an ideal dramatic 
reader, and would entertain any audience, be it Boston or Okla- 
homa City. 

Miss Adelaide Kalkmann, our St. Louis soprano, scored a de- 
cided success with her sweet and flexible voice, her graceful 
bearing and unassuming ways particularly pleasing. The re- 
mainder of the solo quartet were non-professionals, of whom 
Mrs. Halsey C. Ives, the alto, proved to be superior in qualifica- 
tion. Chorus and orchestra were very satisfactory, especially 
so in Gounod's Gallia and the overture to Manfred. As to Mr. 
Alfred Ernst, the director, there is no question as to his talents 
and capability, and ditto to the unanimous satisfaction he 
has given during the past year. (Of course he has been re-en- 
gaged.) 
should have achieved much greater results. This he will and 
can do when he makes his motto for the future More study 
and less self-pleasedness. 

The most aristocratic of all our local musical organizations is 
undoubtedly the Morning Choral Club, and it affords me great 
satisfaction to introduce it through the columns of THe Musica 
CourRIER to the musical world. The Morning Choral Club was 
organized in 1891 by Mrs. James Blair and Mrs. Henry Stimson. 
Their object was to form an association of ladies, composed both 
of active and associate members, for the developement of choral 
music and the general promotion of musical culture in this city. 
The officers of the club at the present time are: Mrs. James 
Blair, president; Mrs. Benjamin Taussig, vice-president: Mrs. 
W. C. Little, treasurer, and Miss Engelsing, secretary. Musical 
director is Mr. Ernest Kroeger and the accompanist Miss Pettin- 
gill. The club meetsevery Tuesday morning for rehearsal and 
twice each year a concert is given, to which are invited the 
friends of theactive and associate members. This regulation is 
not so much for the purpose of excluding the public at large, but 
to insure a financial success. The present membership of the 
club numbers sixty-five active members and 100 associate. 

Last Monday this society gave its second concert of the season 
at the Germania. Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, ot New York, and 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, were the assisting artists. It 
is perfectly needless to comment upon the artistic capabilities of 
these two gentlemen, for they are acknowledged powers in their 
respective spheres. Of Mr. Powers it will suffice to say that his 
sympathetic voice and immaculate delivery will make him an 
ever-welcome guest to St. Louis. 

Thechorus of sixty-five ladies under the conscientious direction 
of Mr. Kroeger proved that the society belles of St. Louis are 
not only profound admirers of music, but also “ thatkraftige ” 
disciples of that art. They sang their ten selections entirely 
from memory—nota bene—and by their delicate shading, pianis- 
simo effects and refined enunciation fairly took the audience by 
storm, 

The “‘ upperdom "’ of many an Eastern city will be edified by 
this statement, I trust. L. Korruorr. 








Bimboni’s Orchestra.—An orchestra of eighty 
musicians under Bimboni has left Italy for Hamburg, Ger- 
many, where an Italian exposition is being held. So says 
the 7rovatore. 

Stuttgart.—The opera Elsi, by Dr. Hermann Wette 
and Arnold Mendelssohn, will be produced for the first time 
next season at the Stuttgart Court Theatre. 

Maruzza.—Floridia’s opera, Maruzza, was given on 
April 25 at Turin. In spite of the many melodic and 
dramatic reminiscences the opera was well received. 

Mascagni and Zola.—The Italian novelist Ugo 
Ojetti has furnished Mascagnia libretto from Zola's Nana, 
This, it is said, will be the title of his next opera. 

Howard out-Howarded —A new method of ex- 
amining the larynx, or trachea, directly, without the inter 
vention of a mirror or prism, has been devised by Dr. Kir 
stein, of Berlin. The patient is placed on his back, with his 
head hanging down, an zsophagoscope is introduced, and 
thena tube 10 inches long is passed behind the epiglottis 
and lighted by an electroscope ; the larynx can then be 
seen by the naked eye. The tube rests on the front upper 
teeth and keeps the tongue out of the way. 


But there is no denying of the fact that he could and | 





The Lily of Killarney. 
HE Parry and Van den Berg Company came to 
the Grand Opera House last Monday night. Sir 
Julius Benedict’s Lily of Killarney was given for the first 
time here since 1875. It was first produced in 1862. 

It is hopelessly antiquated as to the music. The book is 
by John Oxenford, and is built on Dion Boucicault’s The 
Colleen Bawn. Benedict used all the set forms of old- 
fashioned Italian opera with a sprinkling of Irish melodies 
like the Cruiskeen Lawn and some rousing jigs. There are 
many suave melodies of the ballad sort. 

But The Lily of Killarney is as dead as the day it was 
still-born. The performance was mediocre. Helen Ber- 
tram, the Zz/y O'Connor, sang recklessly but with great 
spirit. Charles Bassett sang with great taste and finish, 
and W. T. Carleton, the baritone, was the Danny Mann. 
He is ever the artist. Payne Clarke in the character part 
of Myles was not bad, acting with less than his usual 
stolidity. The orchestra was rough, Mr. Van den Berg, 
the conductor, not keeping his forces in hand at all. 








Musical Items. 


Calve Re-engaged.—Mme. Calvé signed a contract Mon- 
day with Messrs. Abbey and Grau for sixty operatic repre- 
sentations next season at New York. The terms agreed 
upon are more than double the former honorarium. 

Mme. Calvé will sing in La Navarraise, Mefistofele, Le 
Cid, Les Huguenots and in her former répertoire. The 
engagement begins in November.—New York Herald. 

Thoir ‘‘Cottage Americaine.”—Chicago, Ill., May 19, 
1895.—Edouard and Jean de Reszké have given to J. Sid- 
ney Villere, au architect of this city, a commission to build 
for them a princely lodge in their country seat in Poland. 
It is specified in the contract that all the carvings, wood 
designs, interior appliances and construction material shall 
be completed in Chicago and sent across the sea in sections. 

The brothers, desiring to compliment this country, have 
written that the place shall be called Cottage Americaine.— 
Herald. 

Joseffy Will Be an American.—Rafael Joseffy, the 
pianist, appeared in the Superior Court yesterday and re- 
nounced his allegiance to the Emperor of Austria, as a 
preliminary to becoming a citizen of the United States. 
Mr. Joseffy lives at North Tarrytown. 

New School of Music.—The Metropolitan School of 
Music, Indianapolis, capital stock $5,000. The stock- 
holders are Franz T. Arens, Emma L. Arens, Oliver 
Willard Pierce, Elias P. Lyon, of Chicago, William G. 
Hunter, Richard Schliewen, Flora M. Hunter and Ida 
Schliewen. 

Sadie Ritts.—Miss Sadie Ritts, formerly a pupil of the 
National Conservatory, has been singing with much success 
in Butler, Pa. 

Dates for the Park Concerts.—The Park Police have 
been ordered to be on hand at the concerts which will 
shortly begin in the various parks. The dates have been 
furnished to them as follows: On Mondays, beginning July 
1, in Washington square ; Mondays, beginning June 10, in 
Rutgers Park; Tuesdays, beginning May 2i, in Mount 
Morris Park; Tuesdays, beginning July 2, in Paradise 
Park; Wednesdays, beginning June 12, in Tompkins 
square ; Wednesdays, beginning June 19, in Abingdon 
square ; Thursdays, beginning June 13, in East River Park ; 
Fridays, beginning May 31, in Battery Park. The Central 
Park concerts, on Saturdays and Sundays, beginning on 
May 18. 

Au Revoir.—Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, the successful 
contralto, will sail for England on the steamer Germanic 
on the 29th inst. She will proceed direct to London and 
spend the month of June there. 

Marcella Lindh’s Trip.—Marcella Lindh will be a pas- 
senger on the steamer Trave, which sails from New York 
on May 28. She will visit London, Paris, Berlin and 
Milan. 

Frieda Simonson’s Success.—Frieda Simonson, the 
child pianist, has just completed her American tour and is 
proud of it. It was the longest of any pianist in the world. 
She commenced on March 16, and she has played day after 
day until May6. During the tour she traveled over 6,000 
miles. 


FIRST-CLASS pianist, educated in Leipsic, Ger- 
many, and director of piano department at a State 
school, wishing to make a change, will be glad to hear 
from State universities or musical conservatories. Ad- 
dress A. V., care of Summy Music Store, 220 Wabash 


avenue, Chicago, III. 


New York College of Music 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET, 








ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - - Director. 





The College will Remain Open the Entire Season. 
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The Principal Artists in America 


.. SEASON 1895-06. _.... 








CLEMENTINE DE VERE-SAPIO, Prima 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Prima Donna So- 
Donna Soprano; Concerts, Oratorio, Musical 
Festivals 





prano ; Concerts, Oratorio Musical Festivals. 


MRS. FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 
Pianist; her first appearance in America 








after her European triumphs; Orchestral 
Concerts, Recitals, Etc 











MARIE VANDERVEER GREEN, Prima 


; “LTS TT Ee : ’ rity ) a So- 
Donna Contralto; Concerts, Oratorios, Musi- CHARLOTTE MACONDA, Prima Donna So 


cal Festivals 





prano; Concerts, Oratorio, Opera, Ete. 








MYRTA FRENCH, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Opera and Concerts 














MRS. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, Co CURRIE DUKE, Violinist; Concerts and 
tralto ; Concerts and Oratorio Recitals. 











ELISE FELLOWS, Violinist; her first season 
in America; Concerts and Recitals. 











GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY yra- | : 
) J , ae. Dre ELEANOR MEREDITH, Prima Donna So- 
matic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera ; i 
: ‘ f prano ; Concerts, Oratorio Ite. 
House, Vienna ; for a short season in America 

















MAX HEINRICH, Baritone; Oratorio, Con- 
certs, Song Recitals. 





MARIE BARNARD, Prima Donna Soprano WM. H. RIEGER, Tenor, Concerts, Oratorio, 
Concerts, Oratorio, Et« Song Recitals. 





























For Terms and Other Particular 


Adres ' Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 
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This Paper has the Largest 


‘Guaranteed Circulation of ' any Journal in , the Music Trade. 





No. 794. 

NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 

HAT'S the matter with the $75 boxes? We don’t 

hear of them any more. Gone so quickly? 

Have the dealers learned so soon how useless such 
truck is except to kill reputations? 


oo 


OES it not strike some of the Eastern piano manu- 

facturers that the representation which they 

now have in Chicago is positively worse than no rep- 

resentation at all? Something more may be said in 
this number of the paper about this. 


s+ 


HAT is a curious page advertisement published in 
T this issue by the Shaw Piano Company. It 
makes no reference to the place of manufacture or 
title of the company, and it compliments another 
piano. Truly, an original advertisement. 


ore 


E learn from our Chicago representative that 

the Smith & Barnes Piano Company, of that 

city, is overwhelmed with orders and work. This 

company is one of the great Chicago successes in the 

piano line, and at the present rate of progress there 
is no telling how great the output will become. 


oe 


LARGE addition is now in course of erection at the 
factory of the Brambach Piano Company, Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., which consists of two lateral wings, that 
when completed will double the capacity of the fac- 
tory. The rapid development of the Brambach piano, 
particularly when taken in connection with the con- 
servative condition of trade, constitutes one of the 
surprises of the piano business. 









= 

It appears now that if an unscrupulous dealer desires to get him- 
self into a position of credit, all he has to do is to get away with the 
goods of a house or a cx nent line; he can then get a new con- 
signment line on hisown terms. Would acentral notifying medium 
cure this? Would it not help the rascals? For if the central medium 
would send its notification out to the various manufacturers and 
jobbers the rascals would be overwhelmed with offers, judging from 
established trade precedent. —Musical Courier, May 15. 


NE of the chiefs of the Chicago piano trade in 
commenting on the above remarked: ‘‘ We 
had a fellow here in the State of Illinois who had 
dealings with us that resulted in a clear loss of 
$5,000 to our house. To make it plain I can say 
that he simply stole that much of our goods. No 
sooner was this made public than he had all the 
offers he needed, and he is now fully stocked with 
musical instruments, although it is known that he 
robbed us.” 

This confirms what has always been published in 
these columns, and what was emphasized in last 
week's issue in the above small paragraph referring 
to Mr. Deterick’s (Manufacturers Piano Company) 
case in Michigan. The swindlers can always get 
fresh goods; sometimes quicker than if they were 
honest men. The central medium of information 


would be of the greatest assistance to them. 
The only thing to do is to expose them in these 


columns, but even then the publication of the 
swindle might lead to very unsatisfactory results, 
for it is doubtful if the informing piano and organ 
men would be willing to back their information by 
becoming our witnesses. 

oe 
vas the passengers on the steamship Norman- 





nia, which sails to Southampton and Hamburg 
| next Thursday, May 23, will be Mr. Henry Ziegler, of 
| Steinway & Sons, and his family. Mr. Ziegler goes 
| partly for business at Hamburg and London and 
| partly for recreation, expecting to return to New 
York next September. 


= 


NE of the saddest features associated with the 
death of Mrs. N. J. Haines, Sr., is the fact that 
she sold her residence on 125th street, and was to 
have signed the papers on Monday, May 13, the day 
which proved to be the one preceding her death. It 
is probable that the money from this sale was to have 
been used for business purposes, the object being 
now defeated by her death. 
s+ 
HE Starr piano is one of those instruments that 
sell readily. It is built on lines that are highly 
commercial without detracting any from its_artistic 
excellence. The men who make this piano—the 
Starr Piano Company—are shrewd, wideawake and 
highly practical piano men. The work of establish- 
ing the prestige of the Starr piano has been gone at 
with a careful calculation of the needs of dealers, and 
the result is highly satisfactory. 


oe 


HESE large special and specially circulated 
monthly editions of the weekly MusIcaL Cour- 
IER, one Wednesday of each month being devoted to 
them, are utilized at one time or another by nearly 
all the great firms in the music trade. The amount 
of advertising patronage this paper is enjoying in 
1895 is one of the phenomena of the music trade. 
We are at times simply overwhelmed with business 
and work. If it were not for a nearly perfect system 
of subdivision of duties and responsibilities THE 
MUSICAL COURIER with its extensive editions could 
not appear promptly. But we are gradually getting 
the system down to a science. 


= 


The one feature which, above all others in a piano, leaves its im- 
press is tone quality and the adaptability of this tone to express 
musical thought. If the ear be naturally musical a piano of unsatis- 
factory tone is and must be unsatisfactory. If the ear and taste be 
unformed, what more harmful than a poor tone? 


NE of the large general advertising mediums re- 

cently published some sample advertisements 

of large firms and among others selected the Everett 

Piano Company card. We reprint above the kernel 
of the argument. 

That is the one point we have for years past been 
harping on—tone and its resultant, tone quality. But 
it costs money to get tone into a piano. We may 
have something to say about this in extenso later on. 
However, to get tone and tone quality a manufacturer 
must spend money and must also know what tone is. 
The argument above is effective and is reduced to an 
axiomatic nicety. 








HERE is a piano made in Buffalo that commands 
the respect of all thoughtful dealers in business 
for money—the Kurtzmann. 


+> 


R. FREEBORN G. SMITH, who has been quite 

sick, has recovered and is now about his numer- * 

ous factories and warerooms. He reports good busi- 
ness in his factories and also in his case factory. 


or 


HE Wegman system of fastening tuning pins 

is winning friends everywhere. The device 

has done much for the Wegman piano among deal- 

ers who are anxious to get a piano that stands in 
tune particularly well. 


ere BROTHERS are doing a splendid trade 
in their new style piano case organs. Especial- 


ly in the East is this true, where the demand for such 


a class of instrument seems greatest. The new ac- 
tion, No. 168, is also proving a favorite with the 
trade. 
or 

DEALER who sent an order for a Keller Broth- 
A ers piano, manufactured by Keller Brothers & 
Blight, Bridgeport, Conn., said to us on examining it : 
‘This is one of the best pianos of its grade I ever 


saw.” Seeing the dealer next day he said: ‘‘I have 
sent an order for five Keller Brothers pianos. I sald 
that one you saw yesterday this morning.” That is 


the story all dealers who try this piano tell. 
oN 


HE presence of two of the members of the corpo- 
ration of Comstock, Cheney & Co., of Ivoryton, 
Conn., in Chicago last week reminds us of the re- 
markable popularity which the Comstock-Cheney 
action enjoys in the piano trade, not only among 
manufacturers and superintendents and regulators, 
but also among dealers, players and musicians. 
Prompt and decisive in its operations, this action is 
at the same time pliant and sympathetic, and for 
durability absolutely unsurpassed. 
ad 
HERE exists now no doubt in the minds of trade 
men of the ability of Mr. McKinney, who se- 


cured the controlling interest of the Marshall 
& Wendell Pianoforte Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. McKinney came from another line than 


that of pianos, his training was in a different 
school of business, yet he has in a short time dem- 
onstrated his ability to master the piano business. 
The present success of the Marshall & Wendell piano 


‘is largely attributable to him. 


CHICAGO BY WIRE. 


> 


CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 WABASH AVENUE, May 21, 1895. ‘ 


S Schaeffer Piano Company removes from Oregon 
A to Riverview, Ill., on June 1, the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank of Des Moines, in order not to lose equity 
and to retain title in Oregon factory, has organized 
the ‘‘ National Piano Company,” with John S. Taylor 
as manager, to continue the factory. A piano like 
the Schaeffer will_be made, 
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NEW YORK-—CHICACO. 


News Association. 


en the purpose of facilitating the distribution of 


rangements have just been perfected between THE 


the most important and latest trade news, ar- 


MUSICAL CouRIER and the Chicago /ndicator which 
will give to each of the two papers equal advantages 
in the publication of all news events transpiring in 
the music trade of the United States. 

In accordance with this arrangement the Chicago 
office of THE MusIcAL COURIER will after June 1 be 
attached to the new offices of the Chicago /ndicator 
and Mr. John Hall, who during the past nine years 
has represented this paper in Chicago, will continue, 
but as local representative of both papers. 

Thus the news facilities of the Chicago /ndicator 
will be utilized for a weekly letter to this paper, 
while THE MusicaL CouRIER will furnish each week a 
New York trade letter to the Chicago /ndicator, as 
well as all the latest trade news from this section. 

This important step has been brought about by the 
tendency of the times. It in no wise affects the edi- 
torial opinions, the principles or methods of the two 
papers, which will continue to be published and con- 
ducted independently of each other. Just as the 
great daily papers of Chicagoand New York exchange 
news in order to get quickest the latest and most im-’ 
portant items, the Chicago /ndicator and THE MUSICAL 
COURIER will hereafter exchange news. The result 
will be better and more prompt service. 


HALLET & DAVIS. 


West and Northwest. 


A CHICAGO ENTERPRISE. 


HERE has been no event in the piano trade of late 
that has produced as much comment in whole- 
sale circles as the recent incorporation, under Illinois 
laws, of the Hallet & Davis Company, of Chicago. 
The name of Hallet & Davis and the piano of that 
name have been conspicuous in the piano trade for 
years past, and in the West and Northwest the Hallet 
& Davis grand pianos have been prominent in con- 
cert halls for more than forty years, while the 
uprights have been distributed by the thousands in 
the prosperous sections of the country. 

The Chicago corporation was organized for the 
purpose of continuing these reputations and perpetu- 
ating the name in the music trade and the musical 
profession of the West and Northwest, for these are 
the sections which will be directly controlled by the 
company. 

Among the many advantages it offers is a direct 
trade connection between dealers and the manufac- 
turers ; in fact, the dealers throughout the West and 
Northwest in transacting business through the Chi- 
cago house of Hallet & Davis will be doing business 
on a factory basis. It seems as if this is the final 
destiny of all great pianos made in the East, namely, 
a representation for wholesale trade in Chicago ona 
factory basis. Those Eastern houses who are desir- 
ous of doing a Western wholesale trade must either 
direct their trade to their Eastern factories or be rep- 
resented in Chicago by a house, as has been done in 
this instance by those interested in the Hallet & Davis 
piano. 

The men associated in this new concern are all 
thoroughly posted on the Western trade and have 
been in direct touch and association with it for years 
past. Their selection of the building on Wabash 


avenue and Jackson street as the warerooms at once 
discloses that they are acquainted with the local and 
the trade sentiment and gives evidence that they are 





lutely at the front. For a commercial piano they will 
handle the Schaeffer piano, now one of the most 
popular of its kind in the West. 

The new warerooms will be opened for business in 
a few days. 








CHICACO NOTES. 





Cuicaco, May 18, 1895. 
HE Chicago fountain of news is dried up for the 
present and nothing flows from it of interest. 
The big May moving records excel any previous 
years and have exhausted the scribe, who feels this 
more effectually at present because of the lack of ma- 
terial. When there is no news of any importance in 
Chicago it may be taken for a certainty that the ar- 
ticle is scarce all over the country, and like all other 
articles it necessarily, because of its scarcity, is 
cherished more than when it is plentiful. 

All the local music trade journalists are in despair, 
together with your own representative, and are doing 
their utmost to evolve some extreme measures to 
secure material that may ve of interest to their read- 
ers. It is a useless effort. There are no new fac- 
tories starting. There are no new agencies coming 
along. There certainly areno more removals for the 
present. Happily there are no illnesses and no bank- 
ruptcies, and up to date no fires. There are no 
changes of important salesmen. There are no strikes 
just now since the strike at the Kimball factory has 
been adjusted. There are no trade dinners. Thus 
the music trade paper is relegated to what it can get 
in any other direction. 

The Wissner branch is showing up in fine shape with 
its new pianos which have just have arrived from 
Brooklyn. We must say that a bunch of style L up- 
rights that arrived yesterday were splendid instru- 
ments, endowed with a most beautiful quality of tone 
and a resonance of singing attributes that make them 
dangerous competitors. 

If Mr. Otto Wissner continues to produce such 
pianos as these he will win the battle, for after all it 
is the piano that wins the battle. 


** # 





Raymore does not care to have it sold except under 
auspices that will insure a thorough going represen- 
tation. 

* * 

Mr. Robert B. Proddow, of the Estey Piano Com- 
pany, New York, arrived here this week from his 
Western trip, which embraced St. Louis, Denver, 
Salt Lake, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Minneapolis, and left for 
the East to-day. While he was in San Francisco the 
following members of the trade were in that city: 
Albert Weber, R. S. Howard, W. L. Bush, Robinson, 
representing the Pease, and Kraemer, representing 
the Kranich & Bach. 

Mr. Proddow made a close study of the piano situ- 
ation in the Western country and comes to the con- 
elusion that there is only a fair trade. There has 
been some local revival in the city of San Francisco, 
stimulating trade somewhat. The silver agitation is 


| injuring to some extent benefits that might have 


come with the crops, which are showing up most re- 
markably, particularly in the Northwest. 
*s*z* 

To vary the monotony of Chicago music trade life, 
a Mrs. Elizabeth Purvis, who only for a short four 
months has been the wife of one Richard Purvis, 
who deals in musical instruments at the overpower- 
ing number 9236 Commercial avenue, South Chicago, 
disappeared on Thursday last with $37.00 cash in her 
possession, which her husband thinks is the only 
money she could have scraped together. Competi- 
tors cannot understand how so much ready money 
could have been found in an establishment in South 
Chicago, where they sell musical instruments on in- 
stalments, but it is deemed possible that Mrs. Purvis 
foresaw that it would take a long time again before 
her husband would get such an amount of money to- 
gether at one pop. (This is not intended as an in- 
sinuation that he is a father.) 

Mr. Purvis said, after having been deemed well 
qualified for an interview: ‘‘I have not heard a word 
from my wife since she left, and she has not sent 
word to me through any source. She took no clothing 
except what she wore. Among other things she wore 
was asad expression.” This latter statement is at- 





A little dinner party was given here the other 
evening at the Hotel Richelieu in celebration of the 
official opening of the A. B. Chase piano parlors in 
the new Steinway Hall Building, occupied by Lyon, 
Potter & Co, Chicago piano men, whose modesty 
suggested us not to mention their names, and others 
were present. Among them were Gulliver George 
Eugene Eager, the pianist and professor of piano in- 
struction at the Lake Forest University. 

Mr. Eager was requested to make up the menu of 
the evening and selected 


Clams with Octavo Pedals. 

Consomme Tonic. 

Tenderloin a la Norwalk with Ohio River Cresses. 
** Lyonnaise "’ Potatoes. 

Do Re Mi Bird. 

A. B. Cheese. 


There were no wines except Sauterne and cham- 
pagne, as it was understood that the dinner should be 
an absolutely sober affair. 

* *# 
The annual meeting of the Piano and Organ Sup- 
ply Company of this city took place on Wednesday 
last. The old officers were re-elected. 

* & 
Mr. H. J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, 
Erie, was here during the week, and left for St. Louis 
Thursday night. His next stopping place will be 
Toledo, and then home. For the present there is no 
representative in this city of the Shaw piano, as Mr. 





tributed to a neighbor. 

When things of this kind occur we are always 
reconciled, because it proves that piano men are just 
as susceptible to calamities and fatalities as anybody 


else. 
** * 


The College of Music at La Porte, Ind., has taken 
the A. B. Chase piano and will use it for its musical 
and educational scheme. By the way, Mr. Whitney 
has been here for some days, and left for home this 


evening. = 
* 


Geo. P. Bent in his new and really magnificent 
piano factory has utilized all the best ideas and ex- 
periences in erection, contrived in the last decade, 
following the very best models and building a struc- 
ture that is not only a credit to his own intelligence, 
but is a monument to the whole Chicago piano in- 
dustry. There is nothing done in the way of piano 
construction during recent years to compare with Mr. 
Bent’s new edifice. It is really a colossal plant. The 
illustrations which have been published in the music 
trade papers are true in every particular, and when 
one comes to look at the building one really finds that 
it is not necessary to be extravagant in illustrating it. 

If Mr. Bent so wishes he can in addition to five 
or six thousand organs make 5,000 pianos a year 
without interfering with the comfortof his workmen. 
The exterior and interior finish is strikingly effective, 
far more so than in the average piano factory of the 














PIANOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piaro which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never 


had a piano which stood so well in tune. 





determined to keep the Hallet & Davis piano abso- 


BOSTON, 





| Masons Hanlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player. 


musicians generally so 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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country. There is light in every portion of the build- 
ing, which has two street fronts, aside front of 16 feet 
and a court, making the fourth light front. Engine, 
boilers, the running gear, the dry kilns, the heating 
apparatus, the automatic sprinkler system, the signal 
system, everything in these lines is in accordance 
with the latest methods of Mr. Bent, who says he 
considers it the final evolution of his business, which 
can now develop on this basis ad libitum, or just as 
he proposes. We should rather say that it is the 
‘‘Crowning ” event of his life. 

Mr. Bent is one of the most remarkable men we 
have had in the piano or organ trade. His father is 
a minister, originally from Vermont, but for many 
years living in the West and at present a kind of 
semi-populist, residing in Nebraska. Mr. Bent, the 
oldest of three sons, the second working with him in 
the factory and the third a farmer in Nebraska, was 
intended originally for the ministry, but it was soon 
discovered that Geo. P. was not cut out for the cloth; 
he was to be a manufactureranda merchant. There 
was not much kicking in the family either, for they 
knew that he was determined in character and that 
at the bottom he was honest and straightforward and 
meant to do justice to himself and others. He has 
gradually made himself one of the Western piano 
and organ trade, and as the preacher once said, 
‘‘The ministry has lost a d——d good man.” 

We have been sending people over to look at that 
factory during the last week, and we shall make it a 
special object to annoy Mr. Bent for some time to 
come by asking piano men to go over and look at the 
Bent factory. It is a thing we are proud of ourselves, 
for it shows that the line of industry which this 
paper represents offers a big career for men with big 
brains. 

se # 

There is not a sadder looking lot of men to be found 
than the piano and organ salesmen of Chicago who 
lie around in that city when times are dull, trying to 
make an opening or endeavoring to select a route, or 
pumping each other for information, or seeking some 
outlet for pent-up energy. 

It is chiefly around the Hotel Wellington that these 
men air their grievances or express their joys. 
When one of them has just returned with an order 
for 942 pianos from one house in Missouri to be 
shipped immediately, there is not one of his brethren 
who cares to doubt it. 

The other day we came across a pleasant group of 
these happy men (for a man cannot help being happy 
when he travels for a piano manufacturer), and one 
of them said that he had received strict orders from 
his house not to sell pianos on this trip unless he re- 
ceived the cash in advance. All the rest disappeared 
when this statement was made and were found at the 
various telegraph offices in this neighborhood send- 
ing the information to their houses. It is thus seen 
that the piano men absolutely believe each other, for 
there was not one in this group that doubted the 
statement made. We do not doubt that a large 
business could be done by selling pianos on this 
basis, particularly in Kansas and Oklahoma Territory 
and in the Cherokee Strip. 

The piano this salesman sells for cash in advance 
is a first-class high grade instrument, overstrung full 
scale and full octaves (sometimes full salesmen, too), 
7% octaves double veneered (that is the octaves 
are double veneered), fancy woods $1.00 extra, solid 
trusses, non-friction casters, Boston fall, continuous 
nickel plated hinges, all fastened with screws, hand 
carved panels, any number of pedals and ivory key- 
board with black keys attached. 

That is the manner in which this particular sales- 
man has described the instrument he was selling for 
cash in advance. His salary will be increased after 
he gets home, provided the firm has not failed in the 
meantime, but the moral we wish to emphasize is 
that piano salesmen always believe each other. 
They know the reason why. 

x * * 

Speaking of piano salesmen, we wish to say that 
J. A. Norris, of the Mason & Hamlin Company, who 
has been in Chicago and the Northwest this last 
week, is not what would be termed a popular man in 
the trade; that is in the sense in which that term is 
used he is not popular, but his strength rests in the 
confidence which dealers have in him; in his prin- 
ciples and conduct, for he is a man whose word can 
absolutely be depended upon, and in the firmness of 
his metheds as well as in the conservatism of his 


views. 
Mr. Norris is not only a salesman, but he is an ex- 





cellent musician and an organist of more than usual 
ability. Some of the Norrises in the piano trade of 
Boston are relatives of his. He was brought up in an 
atmosphere of music. 

** * 

It is generally understood in the trade of Chicago 
that the W. W. Kimball Company has not been able 
to fillits orders this month. The strike interfered to 
some extent with the factory, but not sufficiently to 
delay things materially, and yet the company has not 
been able to fill its orders, notwithstanding the enor- 


mous output. 
* # 


The town is full of rumors this week to the effect 
that a certain important musical institution was 
about to make an exchange of pianos from one brand 
to another brand, both made East of the Alleghanies. 
Lots of people knew all about this transaction and 
gave us full details, but the chief actors in it, those 


who had to make the deal on both sides, assured us 
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that they knew nothing whatever of it. For this very | 


good reason we refuse to mention any names, but let 
the matter drift into innocuous desuetude. 


s &¢ 


The Conover piano warerooms willbe inaugurated 
on Wednesday and Thursday nights, as has already 
been published for some time. The final touches are 
now being put on the interior of the establishment 
and many instruments are already on the floor. 

*** * 


We take it for granted that everything done under 
the auspices of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
will meet with successful issue. Mr. H. D. Cable, 
the president of the concern, is a man who puts re- 
flection and thought and consideration into every 
step he takes. In business life he combines the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the financier, the stu- 
dent, the economist, the theorist, as well as the prac- 
tical man of the world, all in one. That makes him 
the man he is; that makes him a potential fac- 
tor of the trade; that makes him the force and the 
power and the influence, and yet with all these qual- 
ities, which in their totality signify aggressiveness, 
he is a modest and retiring person. He can seldom 
be induced to give any particular éclat to his person- 
ality. He does not care to obtrude his individuality. 

Some of these great men in the trade are curious 
compounds of mercantile aggressiveness and per- 
sonal self abnegation ; some of them are highly de- 
vout, active members of churches; others are rank 
atheists, frequently sacrilegious in their remarks; 
others are at the forks of the road without any fixed 
determination as to which path to take ; and yet no 
matter what their theories about life and its future 
may be, in their mercantile and business life they 
represent tremendous forces, and while in their pri- 
vate lives, their morality, their conduct as citizens and 
as members of the community is above reproach. 

Most of the members of the trade identified with 
the organ business are either Baptists or Methodists. 
This seems natural, for the reed and pipe organ has 
been discouraged by the Presbyterians and the reed 
organs are not used by the Catholics, whose religious 
services are not domestic in character. There isnow 
a movement on foot in Europe to have no organ 
builders employed to put organs in the Catholic 








churches unless the makers are Catholics, and of 
course it will probably be found that this report is 
not exactly true. The modern Catholic is a liberal 
man and only becomes tinged with fanaticism when 
he mixes politics up with it, simply because he is sen- 
sitive in his belief. But we have never come across 
a Methodist or Baptist organ manufacturer who 
would refuse to sell his organs to an honest Presby- 
terian, Catholic, Jewish or agnostic dealer—provided 
of course the prices and terms suit. Religion plays 
avery small part in business matters in the United 
States. Even a German atheistic piano maker will 
sell his instruments to a Baptist or a Methodist, if he 
knows the man is honest, and that is the way it 
should be. ses 


The Masonic question sometimes plays a very 
interesting role in the trade here in Chicago. You 
can see lots of the members of the piano and organ 
trade carrying their Masonic emblems. One will 
have it on his chain as a watch charm. Another will 
carry a scarf pin, another aring, &c. We know one 
piano traveling salesman who carries a Masonic em- 
blem on his chain, a Phi Delta Kappa emblem pinned 
on the bottom of his vest, the three ring loops of the 
Order of Odd Fellows on his vest lapel, the pin of the 
order of Hibernians in his scarf, a pair of Red Men’s 
buttons in his cuffs, the coral horn of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks on his watch ring, and 
the button of the Loyal Legion and Left Handed 
Lapland Lahdeedahs in the button hole of his coat 
lapel. Besides that he has four rings on his hands. 
They have the insignia, one of the Order of Ameri- 
can Mechanics, the other the Amicable Brotherhood 
of American Conductors. The other two are blank 
and will be engraved as soon as he gets initiated in 
two other secret societies, where he has applied for 
membership. As he is a piano man there is no dan- 
ger that he will be black balled. 

* *# # 

Mr. J. V. Steger, of the Steger Piano Company, 
left for the East on Thursday night via Cincinnati 
and Pittsburg. Steger is determined to do business 
in the East, and we predict that he will doso. If our 
readers will watch these columns they will find that 
this will be verified. 

*s*# # 

Mr. N. M. Crosby, of the Bradbury, Webster, Hen- 
ning companies, arrived here last night after having 
made a successful trip through Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Mr. Crosby leaves here for Milwaukee and 
the Northwest and will remain absent for some weeks 
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in that section. 
out definite commercial results. 


manner makes trade on every trip. 


* *# * 


The output of the Conover pianos for the month of 
We believe that no 
less than 1,200 Conover pianos will be made this year 
and that the production in 1896 will be at least 1,800. 
. M. Cable will leave for the East next Satur- 
He is at present engaged in learning how to 


May will reach 145 instruments. 


Mr. H 
day. 
ride the bicycle, taking his lessons in the evening. 


* #2 & 


The territory for the Mason & Hamlin Company 
not worked by Carl Hoffmann will be attended to in 
Missouri and adjacent States by Mr. C. A. Reade, 
Mr. Reade was 
formerly with the Mason & Hamlin branch in Kan- 


whose headquarters will be Chicago. 


sas City before it was transferred to Mr. Hoffmann. 


* & 


The old corner of Lyon & Healy, on Monroe and 
State streets, which was vacated on account of the 
now brings $95,000 a 
Lyon & Healy at the time of occupancy paid 
Their present much larger and ex- 


anticipated exorbitant rent, 
year. 
$55,000 a year. 
tensive building was secured at $50,000 a year rent 
This is a difference of $45,000 a year or less than 
half the sum. In advertising they can bring all the 
transient trade to their new corner. No music house 
in the world could have afforded to pay such rent as 
the old corner now brings, and it is doubtful if any 
line of business can pay it for a building of that 
size, even admitting the eligibility of the corner. 

*” 


* * 


A meeting of the directors of the John Church 
Company will probably be held in Cincinnati the week 
after next, and Mr. Church of this city as well as Mr. 
Lee, who has been in Boston, will attend as a matter 
of course. Mr. Lee will spend three days of this week 
in New York. 


*#n# 


It seems very much asif the Clayton F. Summy Com- 
pany here will not be in any hurry to buy cheaper 
pianos for the present. Mr. Summy is going to make 
a great push on the Chickering piano, and will take 
time before arranging for territory with any other 
piano manufacturer of lower grades. He is a con- 
servative man, who is not in the habit of moving with- 


out due consideration. 


* *# & 


Mr. C. C, Curtiss, president of the Manufacturers 
Piano Company here, is of the opinion that the Chi- 
cago articles in THE MUSICAL COURIER should receive 
the same prominent treatment that is accorded to 
other articles in the paper. We agree with him to the 
extent demonstrated in this article, which is printed 
in the same type we use in our editorials, but when 
we publish correspondence it goes into the body type 
of the paper, because letters are not supposed to 
represent editorial opinion. 

For instance, this Chicago article is editorial and 
semi-editorial in its character, and is therefore printed 
in editorial type. If it were merely a Chicago letter, 
giving the news from this centre, it could not have 
the same privilege accorded to it. 

Among those who drifted into the city, not already 
mentioned, are Mr. Joseph Mueller, of the Mueller 
Piano and Organ Company, of Council Bluffs, Ia., 
who was here on a rather important mission; Mr. 
John Minton, of the hustling firm of Lange & Minton, 
of Burlington, Ia.; Mr. Geo. H. Brown, representing 
John C. Haynes & Co., of Boston. Mr. Brown man- 
aged to sell 1,500 banjos the other day to one firm in 
Melbourne, Australia ; Mr. Chas. Becht, representing 
the Brambach Piano Company, is here; Alexander S. 
Porter, of Duluth, was in town; also Mr. Robert H. 
Comstock and Mr. Crawford G. Cheney, of the Com- 
stock, Cheney Company, of Ivoryton, Conn. Others 
that have been here are mentioned in the body of this 
article. 


Floersheim’s Lease Sold. 
HE valuable leasehold of the property 215 to 
221 Wabash Ave. Chicago occupied by A. H. An- 
drews & Co. and the Chicago Cottage Organ Co. known as 
Floersheim's leasehold has been sold by Mr. Floersheim to 
Mr. Frederick Ayer, of Lowell, Mass., the consideration 
being $225,000. 





~A NEW INCORPORATION.—The New York Piano Case Company 
of New York City, to manufacture piano cases, fancy woodwork, 
&c.; capital, $10,000. Directors, Henry Rogers, Ella L. Barr and 


There is no trip made by him with- 
He enjoys the con- 
fidence of the dealers, and in a quiet, unostentatious 


a MERE SUCCESTION. 


oe a 
OULD it not be a good idea for the dealers all 

over the country, no matter where located, to 

do a little more traveling on their own account, and 
visit the factories and offices of the manufacturers 
and jobbers with whom they are doing business? It 
is all very nice and very comfortable to remain at 
home and take life easy, as they do in Texas, and 
wait for the traveling man to come along with his 
catalogue and photographs of new styles and give an 
order, and sometimes countermand it at headquar- 
ters by telegram before the traveler leaves town. It 
is all very nice in its way, but would it not be more 
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conducive to better business, and would it not en- 
large the scope of knowledge, if the dealers would 
spend a little more time in paying instead of receiv- 
ing visits? 

We believe that there never was a call made at a 
factory which did not result in the acquisition of in- 
creased knowledge and business points. Simply as 
an investment in the shape of a better and more 
intimate knowledge of affairs a live dealer can at any 
time afford to spend a couple of hundred dollars in 
making the rounds of the factories and offices—not 
only of those houses he is dealing with, but of others 
he is apt to come in contact with. 

The fact is that the dealers seem to be taking less 
interest in the nature and method of manufacturing 
and in the tone of instruments than they do in the 
appearance and price and terms. It is really seldom 
that one meets with dealers who will discuss tone and 
touch. They will talk of their local or sectional busi- 
ness, of the contemptible conduct of their competi- 
tors, of the low wholesale price at which competing 
goods are sold, of the appearance of the goods and 
the styles, of the terms and prices, and the gossip. 
But it is seldom that the question of tone and touch 
in musical instruments becomes a vital point of dis- 





points of the business. Hence, they are not inter- 
ested in the factories, and hence they do not visit 
them, 

There are many dealers in the United States who 
have not been in a piano or organ factory for half a 
dozen years, and we know of one prosperous dealer 
who has not been in a piano or organ factory for 
twelve years, and he is prosperous because he deals 
in real estate, not because he is an intelligent piano 
man. He is not even an intelligent man. But he 
represents a type of people selling pianos and organs 
who have not the slightest interest in the production 
of goods or methods of production. 

The number of dealers who are really personally 
interested in manufacturing is very small. We do 
not believe there are over a hundred dealers in the 
United States to-day who take a deep personal inter- 
est in manufacturing methods, and would put them- 
selves out in time or money to visit or inspect fac- 
tories simply for the interest in them. It is indeed 
hard to get a hundred on our list in thinking over this 
subject. 

This is an evidence that the commercial features of 
the piano business have made the artistic features 
abjectly subservient, and that the pianos and organs 
in the great bulk of cases are simply viewed from the 
commercial end, just as dry goods, safes, furniture, 
glass bottles, sewing machines, desks, brooms, lamp 
shades, typewriters and tooth brushes. The people 
who sell these goods do not go into the factories to 
investigate the methods of construction ; that is to 
say, if any do, the percentage is about the same as of 
piano men who go to factories. 

Those houses which are neglecting this will find 
that the hundred men who do visit factories are doing 
a profitable business in the better grade of goods. 
Whether they visit factories because they sell a better 
grade of goods or sell the better grade of goods be- 
cause they visit the factories is an open question, but 
in closing it we should decide in favor of the latter 
view. 


PECULIAR REPRESENTATION. 











BOUT a year or a year and a half ago THe Musi- 
CAL Courier published an editorial referring to 
the character of the representation which Eastern 
and other pianos had in Chicago. Since then the in- 
crease of production in that city, and the many 
changes which have taken place, have materially 
altered the representation, which at that time was 
already in a precarious condition with a number of 
houses. 
At the present time we find the following manufac- 
turers having direct or indirect Chicago outlets : 


Chickering & Sons. 

Vose & Sons Piano Company. 
Emerson Piano Company. 
New England Piano Company. 
Everett Piano Company. 
Briggs Piano Company. 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 
Poole & Stuart. 

Mason & Hamlin Company. 
Steinway & Sons. 

Pease Piano Company. 
Hardman, Peck & Co. 

J. & C. Fischer. 

Hazelton Brothers. 

Decker Brothers. 

Geo. Steck & Co. 

Sohmer & Co. 

Krakauer Brothers. 

Estey Piano Company. 
Kranich & Bach. 

Schubert Piano Company. 
Weber Piano Company. 
Wheelock & Co. 

Lindeman & Sons Company. 
Stuyvesant Piano Company. 
Ludwig & Co. 

Jewett Piano Company. 
Sterling Company. 

Wegman Piano Company. 
Brambach Piano Company. 
Kurtzmann & Co. 

Colby Piano Company. 

A. B. Chase Company. 

Starr Piano Company. 

Wm. Knabe & Co. 

Blasius Piano Company. 
McCammon Piano Company. 
B. Shoninger Company. 
Behr Brothers Company. 
Foster Piano Company. 
Chase Brothers Company. 
Bradbury and Webster Companies. 
Otto Wissner. 


There are about twenty-five Eastern manufacturers 
not at all represented in Chicago, but the main question 
is whether those in the list above are really, in each 








T. M. Barr, of Brooklyn. 





cussion. Most of them simply do not care for these 





and every case, properly represented, and whether 
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the treatment their instruments receive is not in 
many cases more damaging than if they were not at 
all handled in that city. 

Some of the better class of these instruments are 
not held up to the dignified elevation which their 
merits and reputation demand. No proper assort- 
ment of the styles is kept on hand, and they are 


placed in dingy rooms without any artistic environ- 


ments, and are really cheapened because of the | 


indifferent impression they are inaking. The presence individual salesman, and consist, among other things, 


of two or three upright pianos and an old grand or a | 


store worn baby grand do not constitute, in our 
opinion, a Chicago representation ; the sale of ten or 
twenty high grade pianos a year from a Chicago 
wareroom does not, in our opinion, constitute a Chi- 
cago representation. It is worse than no representa- 
tion at all, for the proper and relative position of the 
instrument must become misconstrued under these 
prevailing circumstances, 

The manner in which some of this better class of 
instruments are advertised in Chicago also operates 
as a direct injury to their sale in other sections of the 
country. For throughout the West the Chicago posi- 
tion of a piano is looked upon as the guiding tendency. 

Some of the lower medium and low priced pianos 
represented in Chicago are virtually locked out of a 
large and prosperous territory by the Chicago job- 
bers, who, in most cases, make it a condition that 
when they take the agency this large tributary sec- 
tion commercially associated with Chicago must be 
given to them to ‘‘ work.” But in most instances the 
territory is not ‘‘ worked” at all. Of course when an 
Eastern house has a branch house in Chicago the 
Western section is in most instances thoroughly can- 
vassed, but the mere agency plan offers no guarantee 
at all to the Eastern manufacturer that the territory 
resigned by him in favor of the Chicago house is 
properly ‘‘ worked.” 

There is no doubt at all that some of the manufac- 
turers of this class of goods in severing their relations 
with the Chicago agents and putting several able 
travelers into the section would do a larger and more 
prosperous trade, besides avoiding the concentration 
of credit in one firm. Better prices could be secured 
and the trade could become more disseminated and 
that class of dealers encouraged which is now dis- 
couraged by the handling of these instruments by 
Chicago houses. 

Of course there are some Chicago agents that have 
been associated with Eastern manufacturers for 
many years and are doing the utmost they can for 
the benefit ‘of the pianos they handle, but their 
facilities are limited; they have no control of the 
wholesale trade in the Chicago territory ; the inde- 
pendent small dealers in many sections of Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska will not deal with 
them, as the impression prevails among them that 
they are paying a large profit to the Chicago agent, 
and they, therefore, deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, either purchasing pianos that are not rep- 
resented in Chicago or pianos that are made in Chi- 
cago, and we would not be surprised if it were eventu- 
ally discovered that the rapid growth of the Chicago 
piano manufacturers is, to a great extent, due to the 
fact that many prosperous Western dealers prefer to 
buy directly from Chicago manufacturers than from 
jobbers in Chicago handling Eastern or outside 
pianos. 

Chicago representation is, therefore, not always 
either necessary or essential to the success of an 
Eastern piano manufacturer, and it is even to be 
avoided provided the system exists by which the 
Eastern goods can be sold directly in the West with- 
out the intervention of Chicago. 


—Mr. James Rutherford, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has opened a new 
music store on the corner of Mill and Bayeaux streets. 
F. P. Hosmer, formerly with A. M. Ordway, Hagerstown, Md., 
has accepted a position in Schenectady, N. Y., where he will have 
entire control of the piano and organ house of L. A. Young. 








THE TALE TO THE SALE. 
iS ppetoaegentaasss 

HERE is a class of salesmen in the piano and 
organ line (and some of them can even be found 
in the host that represents the manufacturers) who 
are in the habit of making all kinds of personal 
promises to purchasers in order to clinch transac- 
tions. These promises are altogether unknown to 
the firms and are made on the responsibility of the 


of agreements to exchange the piano any time it does 
not suit, or to keep it in tune for five years or during 
the life of the warranty, or to repair it free of charge 
if an accident should occur, or to permit the passing 
of a monthly payment now and then if the customer 
should happen to get short, or to polish it free of 
charge if it should become tarnished, or to move it 
free of charge if the purchaser should happen to 
change residence, or to come to the house and play 
free of charge whenever the customer has a musical 
entertainment at home, or a dozen other things. 

On the wall of the retail warerooms of the New 
England Piano Company in Boston is a sign which 
states that all transactions are to be put in writing, 
with the details—such as, of course, price and terms 
—and all the conditions in minute explanations. This 
document is handed in before the sale is considered 
closed and must get the approval of the company. 
We suppose there are many large establishments in 
the music line in which the same rule prevails, for 
the very object of preventing disputes between sales- 
men and customers which are apt to arise when the 
salesman belongs to the class that makes this kind of 
promises. 

We call these extraneous, unnecessary and unbusi- 
nesslike promises the tales to the sales. No first- 
class salesman ever indulges in them, and in fact 
they are an evidence that the salesman who makes 
them is not to be classified with the better grade. 
None of the sales made under these conditions can 
be considered as healthy or permanent, nor do we 
believe that salesmen who are obliged to resort to the 
methods referred to should be tolerated. Of course 
there is a good remedy at hand by following boldly 
and openly the plan of the New England Piano Com- 
pany of Boston, or any other plan. We know of noth- 
ing at present that may prevail among other houses, 
but the best plan after all is to dismiss the salesman 
who indulges in such practices. The piano and organ 
trade wants toget rid of this class of men as soon as 
possible, for among the poorer class of dealers they 
are always found welcome. These dealers do not 
know that that is one of the reasons why they con- 
stantly remain poor orinsignificant. They themselves 
are in the habit of attaching tales to sales and mak- 
ing them indefinite and useless for commercial pur- 


poses. 
Under the peculiar methods prevailing in the piano 


and organ trade it is absolutely essential that every 
instalment or time sale should be made under a defi- 
nite agreement fully and thoroughly understood by 


| both parties—buyer and seller—the salesman being 


the intermediary. He may change his place ; he may 
be transferred to another branch; he may accept a 
position at a different point; and he may become 
otherwise unavailable, and the purchaser, knowing 
him only, would naturally put all the onus on the 
salesman to prove his point. The latter would, there- 
fore, frequently suffer though he may be innocent. 
For his own protection, therefore, as well as for the 
benefit of the firm and the customers, all promises 
made on both sides—the promises of the purchaser 
as well as the promises of the firm through the sales- 
man—should be definitely stated in writing and 
should be made as much a part of the agreement as 
the definite financial promises in the document. We 
do not see any other escape from the many annoy- 
ances constantly occurring on account of the tale to 
the sale, appended when a salesman finds it hopeless 
to make a straightforward transaction. 

The temptation to make a large book profit, to in- 





crease his importance and prestige by making many 
sales, and to show his ability are naturally incentives 
that urge the salesman on to overstep the methods 
prudence usually dictates. But a statement to the 
firm showin, vlack on white the nature of the trans- 
action and the promises made will remedy this evil. 
If a firm hag a printed conditional document and in- 
structs its salesmen that no promises can be made 
overstepping the printed ones, the evil is already 
remedied so far as that firm is concerned. 


FULL OCTAVES. 


ANKS get full; stomachs get full; steamships 
and hotels get full and become overcrowded ; 
hands get full in poker games; and even men get 
full; but we have never seen ‘full octaves ” except 
in advertisements of piano firms. Now, while on the 
first blush the announcement of ‘‘ full octaves” seems 
innocent enough, hidden under it and by implication 
is found an ugly and nasty fraud ; a fraud which any 
piano house should be ashamed to perpetrate. 

The question of octaves in pianos or organs is, in 
the minds of most people that are not musical, indis- 
tinct, hazy and indefinite, and to them of an undefin- 
able nature. It is not formulated in the mind of the 
layman, who looks upon it, when he reads of 7 and 
7% octaves, more as a musical mystery than a mys- 
tery of musical instrument construction. To the 
average human mind not musical 7% octaves is a 
hieroglyphic that represents avague scientific fact, 
hopelessly abandoned because it cannot be pene- 
trated even after a supposed intelligent explanation. 

This great public is reached by advertising, and is, 
furthermore, misdirected when it reads in piano an- 
nouncements that a firm sells pianos with ‘‘full 
octaves.” A manor woman, or let us say a lady or 
a gentlemen, with money or with credit, not musically 
educated, will read—say in a Philadelphia paper— 
that a firm sells pianos with ‘‘full octaves.” In an- 
other advertisement in the same paper another firm 
announces that it has second-hand square pianos with 
6% octaves, and a third firm sells pianos with 7 
octaves, and other firms say in their cards that ail 
their uprights and grands have complete 7% octaves, 
and once in a while a firm will make it 74% octaves. 

Now what will these people do; what kind of a 
ratiocination takes place in their minds when they 
tread these advertisements of supposed reputable 
piano manufacturers and dealers? The wife will 
say to her husband, ‘‘ What is the difference between 
a 7% octave and an old 6% and a full octave piano?” 
‘‘ Well, dear,” he will say, ‘‘don’t ask me. I know I 
have been full in my young days, once or twice, but I 
never came across a full octave, never was introduced 
to one in my life, and I don't know where they hang 
round here in Philadelphia, although they are adver- 
tised here.” The people simply can’t make out what 
this all signifies. When they visit a piano wareroom 
in response to the advertisement they will find that 
every salesman and proprietor, while he may have 
something to say against individual competitors in 
individual cases—every one will ridicule the adver- 
tisement of the house that advertises ‘‘ full octaves.” 

It is in our opinion the most narrow minded adver- 
tising that can possibly be perpetrated. It opens up 
the combined position of the whole trade, which will 
show the absurdity of such an absurd claim, and, 
seriously speaking, we do not understand how any 
common sense concern can indulge in it. If there 
were no competition; if one house had all its own 
way in any given community ; if there were no intel- 
ligent people among competitors, and if there were 
no MUSICAL COURIER, such announcements might 
prevail without interruption; but under existing cir- 
cumstances we think it advisable for every house to 
advertise in a legitimate, honest, straightforward, 
proper and business-like manner, instead of issuing 
advertisements like the ‘‘ full octave” advertisements, 
which are disseminated only to attract people under 
false pretenses, for there is no such a thing as a piano 
or organ with ‘‘full octaves.” Rather, in most of the 
cases, we are sorry to say, the octaves are empty. 
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Briggs Piano Company. 

HE majority of the invalids of the Briggs Piano 
i Company, of whom mention has been made, are now 
convalescing except Mr. Dowling, who is quite ill and suf- 
fering greatly with inflammatory rheumatism in his right 
knee. The cold, damp weather has been bad for rheumatic 
people, but with the warmer wave that is promised they will 
all probably improve. 

Mr. C. C. Briggs, Sr., has returned from his Southern 
trip and Mr. E. W. Furbush is in town again. 

Ivers & Pond. 

Ivers & Pond find business improving with them, both 
wholesale and retail. 

The new door at their warerooms continues to attract a 
great deal of attention. Itis still unfinished and there are 
many opinions expressed as to which will be completed 
first, that door or the subway. 

Letters from Mr. Pond report that he is enjoying himself 
very much in England. 

Mason & Hamlin. 

After a complete canvass of the situation, the Charles 
Beck Post, No. 56, of Cambridge, gave Mason & Hamlin 
an order for one of their Patent Improved Grands for their 
new hall. 

This house made shipments the past week of their in- 
struments to Wellington, New Zealand, and Shanghai, 
China. 

Mason & Hamlin report a large seashore renting busi- 
ness, which has been steadily increasing year by year, until 
it has assumed large proportions. 

Mr. Eugene Gruenberg and his pupils of the Boston Con- 
servatory are holding their rehearsals at Mason & Ham- 
lin's preparatory to their concert June 4 at Association 
Hall. Mr. Gruenberg succeeded the late Julius Eichberg 
at the Boston Conservatory. This concert will doubtless 
prove an interesting affair 

Vose & Sons. 

Mr. Willard A. Vose is still in the West, having gone as 
far as Omaha, where he will probably be over Sunday. 

He reports retail business good, and has nothing to 
complain of about the wholesale business, as orders are 
coming in all the time. 

The following letter recently received from one of their 
Western agents is a sample of what they are constantly 
getting in regard to their new style piano. 

‘** Allow me to congratulate you on your new piano. We 
think it will prove a winner. The finished back is an im- 
provement. "Tis very good. We note with pleasure the 
lightness of the touch, which is most satisfactory. The best 
Vose piano we have ever seen.” 

Chickering & Sons. 

In passing through the warerooms of C. C. Harvey & 
Co. eight pianos were noticed that were ready to ship, a 
good proportion of them being Chickerings. 

Hallet & Davis. 

They had a‘ big day” at the Tremont street wareroom 
on Friday. The rain to-day will interfere with customers 
everywhere, but it is believed that the average for the 
month of May will be a good one in spite of the cry of dull- 
ness. 

Merrill Piano Company. 

The Merrill Company continues to be busy. 

Mr. Wallace, a popular salesman, has just joined the 
Merrill piano forces. 

Chandler W. Smith. 

‘* A fine week! Every piano rented and a good sale,” is 
the report about the Gildemeester & Kroeger and the Smith 
& Nixon pianos. 

Poole & Stuart. 

Mr. Poole has just returned from a six weeks’ trip in 
the West. He found business good all along the line, both 
from old dealers and new agencies. They continue to sell 
all the pianos they manufacture, and what more can any- 
one do than that? 

c. F. Hanson & Co. 

Mr. C. F. Hanson's opera, Princess Phosa, is to be pro- 

duced in Marlboro on Monday evening with the same cast 


as in Worcester. Marlboro is the native town of Miss Faith 


Morse, who takes the part of Princess Phosa, and it is ex- 


pected that a large and appreciative audience will enjoy 
the opera. 

Mr. Hanson's daughter takes the part of the Fazry 
Queen, and her number is encored every evening. 

The Hartford Guards, of Hartford, Conn., are negotiat- 
ing for the production of Princess Phosa for a benefit soon 
to be given in that city. 

It is probable that the opera will be given in Boston early 


in the coming autumn. 
*e# & 


Mr. John W. MacCoy, dealer in sheet music, &c., will 
soon move from West street to 165 Tremont street between 
West and Mason streets. 

In Town. 

Wm. Tonk, New York. 

W. C. Anderson, Jacob Brothers, New York. 

Mr. Oscar Kline, Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, Fredericton, N. B. 

Mr. H.S. Johnson, Halifax. 

Mr. McGuire, Halifax. 





IS THIS JONES? 


> 


A $200,000 Corporation. 





WHO 





SLIGHT reference was made in last week’s 
MUSICAL COURIER regarding the proposed incor- 
poration of a piano manufacturing concern at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., and since then the following news item 
has appeared in Wisconsin and Chicago papers : 
Piano Company Elect Officers. 

FON DDU LAC, Wis., May 17.—The Strascino Piano Company, which 
has been incorporated in this city with $200,000 capital stock, elected 
the following officers: President, Thomas Cale; vice-president, 
Fiank Hoskins; secretary, J. K. Fagen; treasurer, Maurice Mc- 


Kenna. The directors are: R. A. Wade, E. E. Jones, Thomas Cale 
and Maurice McKenna. The company expects to open its plant 
July 1. 


We hope that this enterprise will become success- 
ful, and as some of the men who are associated with 
it are in good standing in their section we would also 
ask whether the E. E. Jones referred to as one of the 
directors is the same E. E. Jones who has been en- 
gaged in a retail piano scheme at Janesville, Wis., 
after having operated it in Bloomington, Ill. In the 
latter scheme he issued the following contract on 
hard bristol boards, distributing them all over that 
section of Illinois. 

Bloomington, Ill. 
Deliver to me at my residence one Piano, Style ...., Case 


. ++.) Such as you retail for $...., and allow me a commission of 33% 
per cent. on each Piano sold of yours through influence of this deliv- 


ery, and efforts of myself and family, in the County of...... and 
State of ....... That my commission on the sale of three Pianes 
through influence as stated, must equal cost of my piano, I will 


allow you in settlement for said Piano your retail price when ten- 
dered an agreement signed by the company to this effect, after the 
delivery of the piano to my residence, at which time this order is to 
be returned to me and cancelled upon me being allowed from one to 
three months’ time if settlement is then made. If not then made, I 
agree and empower you herein with authority to either (your choice) 
take the Piano away, negotiate this order or collect it where conven- 
ient for you, at my entire expense, I not to be responsible for the 
sale of pianos. 





Jones. If the director of the Strascino Piano Com- 
pany (and what is Strascino?) is a different E. E. 
Jones, very good, and we have not a word to say, but 
the man who issued the above swindling contract 
blank should not be touched by any decent business 
people, nor should any opportunity be given to him 
to handle the money or engage in the transactions of 
Fond du Lac or other merchants or promoters or in- 
vestors. , 

It is now a matter of importance for the Fond du 
Lac people and newspapers to ascertain if this E. E. 
Jones is the Jones who issued that swindling contract 
prospectus. The fellow who did that must be driven 
out of the piano business, and will be driven out. 








“Popular Pease Piano” Price Pages. 
HE new catalogue of the Pease Piano Com- 
pany, from the press of Ketterlinus, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is out, and, like all the work coming from that house, 
is of high artistic merit. The front page of the catalogue 
is printed on buff paper in black ink, with gold margin to 
the letters, while on the back cover is the cherub which has 
blown the horn of the Pease piano for some years now. 

The catalogue has twenty-four pages, and is crowded 
with good, substantial matter relative to Pease pianos 
and the large factory in which they are produced. The 
illustrations of new styles are most excellent. 

In passing we should say that style A, baby grand, 
styles L and F, uprights, are new styles, and beauties too. 
The product of this house has been so thoroughly spoken 
of in these columns that more words of praise seem super- 





fluous. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 





HE Chicago Zimes-Herald of last Saturday pub- 
lished interviews with prominent members of 
alltrades in that city on the prospects of business. 
We append what two members of the Chicago piano 
trade are reported to have said : 


More Demand for Pianos. 

Edwin S. Conway, secretary W. W. Kimball Company, 
says: ‘‘ The piano trade is better and the prospects are for 
a marked improvement. Most all the factories in Chicago 
are running. Our goods, of course, may be called luxuries 
and our business is naturally slow to respond to the gen- 
eral improvement. It is hard to say just what are the 
causes for the revival. The free silver agitation has had 
something to do with the long continued dullness. Confi- 
dence is being restored and we may look for better times.” 

E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., says: ‘‘ Most of 
the piano factories that were closed in 1894 are now run- 
ning. Sales are increasing and I look for further improve- 
ment during the summer and fall. The silver agitation 
and uncertainty, which seems to me to have been largely 
responsible for the long continued inactivity, seems to be 
subsiding.” 


Strich & Zeidler to Move. 

D‘ JUBTLESS ere this paper reaches its sub- 

scribers Strich & Zeidler will have leased new factory 
premises. At the time of going to press this concern was 
divided between two locations and had not come to’a 
definite selection. The choice is between two floors of the 
Staib Piano Action Company building and a vacant factory 
at One Hundred and Thirty-first street and Western 
Boulevard. 

The Staib quarters have 12,000 square feet of floor space, 
while the other factory has 14,000 square feet. This is in 
the clear. 

The business of this concern demands larger quarters for 
its accommodation. It’s a growing plant. 











Chicago Conservatory of Music 


AND THE 


Mason & Hamlin Company. 

N THe Musica Courier of last week we pub- 

lished a detailed account of the Chicago Conservatory, 

its inception, its plan of action, its faculty, its remarkable 

growth and its present important position among institu- 

itons of musical learning. There was one fact, however, 

which we omitted, a fact to which it is but just to call par- 
ticular attention. ; 

In any important conservatory of music it is sine qua non 
that not only should the instruction be of the best possible 
quality, but also that the instruments upon which instruc- 
tion is given should likewise be in every respect superior 
instruments. In the year 1891 Mr. Samuel Kayzer, direct- 
or of the conservatory, wishing to equip his institution in 
the best possible manner, made a careful and thorough ex- 
amination of the leading pianos manufactured in this coun- 
try. After considerable time and deliberation he finally 
decided on the Mason & Hamlin pianos, and forthwith 
purchased 14 of these instruments, four grands and 10 up- 
rights, with which tofurnish the piano department of the 
conservatory. 

The two following letters, one from Mr. Kayser himself 
and one from the head of the piano department, Mr. Will- 
iam H. Sherwood, the well-known and great pianist, are 
significant, proving that Mr. Kayzer made no error of 
judgment in his decision : 

Letrek RecetveD By Mason & HAMLIN FROM Mr. 
SAMvuEL Kayzer. 

I am pleased to acknowledge that the grand and upright pianos 
purchased by me last spring for the Chicago Conservatory are, after 
nearly a year’s constant use, found satisfactory to our teachers and 
I am no less well satisfied with the pianos used in our im- 
You deserve great credit for having attained such 

Very truly, 
SAMUEL KAYZER. 

Letrer Received BY Mason & HAMLIN FROM Mr. 
WitiiaM H. SHERWOOD. 

I believe your piano the most solidly built to wear and hold in 
tunethat is made. The action is splendid and quickly responsive to 
all the demands of touch employed in artistic and expressive playing. 
The power when forced is equal to tremendous demands. I have 
been a constant, consistent and warm advocate of the Mason & Hani- 


lin piano, and I believe ina great future for it. 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 





pupils. 
portant concerts. 
great success in your first concert grand pianos. 








A New Factory. 
ROUND was broken for the new factory of the 
Northfield (Minn.) Organ Company, on Division 
street. The building now in process of erection is to be of 
brick, 22x80 feet, and consists of two stories and basement. 
It will be ready for occupancy July 1. 








—CORRECTION—In the issue of May 15 this paper located Mr. J. B. 
Woodford, of the N. Stetson & Co. corporation, of Philadelphia, in 
Boston. Mr. Woodford owns property in the latter city, but the for- 





mer city owns him, 
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Another Barckhoff Victory. 
ry ER a competition with several of the lead- 
ing pipe organ makers of the country the contract 
for the new organ to be built for the First M. E. Church of 
McKeesport, Pa., was awarded to Mr. Carl Barckhoff, and 
will be constructed at his new factory in Mendelssohn, Pa. 








Another Manufacturer. 
(Special Telegram to THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 
DETROIT, Mich., May 20, 1895. 
Arrangements have been completed here by 
which the Whitney-Marvin Company will begin piano 
manufacturing. The Particulars will be given out later. 


Corporation Election. 
HE Balmer & Weber Music House Company 
held an election with the following results on May 15: 
Chas. F. Unger. president; Dr. C. H. Eyermann, vice- 
president ; Chas. Balmer, secretary. Board of Directors— 
Chas. F. Unger, Dr. C. H. Eyermann, Chas. Balmer, Mrs. 
T. Balmer and Mrs. T. S. Smith. 


Weaver | to y Exhibit. 
HE Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of 
York, Pa., has just sent a shipment of organs to 
London to be used for exhibition purposes at the Interna- 
tional Music Trades Exposition to be held there in June. 
The exhibition will be in charge of the firm’s English repre- 
sentative, Mr. Edwin Smith, of Blackburn, England. 

In the last five or six weeks the company has received 
orders from Great Britain, Germany, France, South Africa, 
New Zealand and Jamaica. This is an evidence of the 
fact that the reputation of these organs extends to the 
remotest corners of the earth. 


The Standard Music Company 


Failure. 

N May 10 Mr. C. H. Addison, as manager of the 
() Standard Music Company, of Winston, N. C., filed a 
deed of trust, naming Mr. Joseph Jacobs as trustee. 

The assets and liabilities of course are not given, but the 
amounts due creditors aggregate more than $18,000. The 
amounts mentioned in the trust deed are as follows : 

Watson & Buxton, $350; W. W. Kimball Company, 
$8,000; Stultz & Bauer, $4,500; Bridgeport Organ Com- 
pany, $3,400; Peek & Son, $2,700; Hallet & Davis, $175; 
F. Jarvis, $8.25; J. V. Addison, $7.75; F. L. Renigar, 
$175; J. W. Hunsucker, $155; M. P. Langley, $50; B.C. 
Fulton, $70; W. B. Brewer, $55 ; Wachovia National Bank, 
$50 ; H. Montague, $50; Gilliams and others, $17.50; Joe 
Jacobs, $157.75. 

The W. W. Kimball Company holds collateral for the 
amount of its claim. 


The Autoharp Club, 


R. WILLIAM H. CASE has taken charge of 
M the autoharp studio at 38 East Nineteenth street, 
and hereafter this studio will be made the retail depart- 
ment of the autoharp business in New York. 

The studio is a generously furnished place, with facilities 
for the exhibition of instruments, a separate department 
where pupils are instructed in the use of the autoharp, &c., 
and additional space is given for club purposes, there being 
two clubs, one comprising women and one made up of men, 
who are players of the autoharp, and meet at the studio on 
various nights of the week. 

As you enter the studio you hear the twang of the auto- 
harp strings, and the voices that come from the school and 
club rooms assure you that Aldis Gery, late the autoharp 
soloist of Gilmore’s Band, and Barron Berthald, the tenor of 
the Whitney Opera Company, are there. Mr. Gery will 




















make the studio his headquarters and give autoharp reci- 
tals here occasionally in an impromptu or informal way, and 
Mr. Berthald, who is an enthusiast on the matter of the 
autoharp, intends to make use of the instrument during 
his concert work. 

Mr. Case, who is highly pleased with his new office, is an 
undisturbed believer in the future of the autoharp, and 
asserts that it will surely be added to the other orchestra 
instruments. Mr. Case comes to New York from Lock- 
port, where he was identified with a score of business and 
financial enterprises, including the office of secretary and 
treasurer of the Niagara Paper Mills, which he resigned. 
He also gave up his other business ventures. He was the 
junior warden of the Red Jacket Lodge No. 646, F. and 
A. M.; a vestryman in Grace P. E. Church and a member 
of the common council of Lockport. 

Mr. Case will devote a portion of his time for the present 
to extending the business among college glee clubs, musi- 
cal societies, &c., by introducing the autoharp as an instru- 
ment of accompaniment, and in the autumn the attention of 
the instructors at the studio will be given in particular to 
those who become eh tester wcice of the instrument. 








A Splendid Factory. 
F°s some time THE MusICAL CouRIER has 
telling of a splendid factory located in Harlem in 
which piano actions were manufactured. It has been im- 
possible to present an illustration of this factory until this 
issue. The factory has been described in detail, so 
that readers need but this iliustration to recognize the 


been 


<TAiB PIARO action MEG oot 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MANUFACTURING COM- 


PANY’S FACTORY. 


The product of this factory is taking high rank, and de- 
seryedly so. There is no concern making actions which 
more honestly endeavor to give the best action made or which 
believes more in keeping the price of actions on a plane 
with the grade of instruments of which they become com- 
ponent parts. 

This young concern has indeed achieved an enviable 
reputation during the short time of its existence, and it has 
in it the elements of further progress. 

Mr. Albert Staib, president, is one of the best action ex- 
perts in the country, while both Mr. Geo. Abenschein, 
treasurer, and Mr. G, F. Abenschein, secretary, arecapable 
men in the business management of the house. All are 


workers. 








—M. H. Ball, Madison, Wis, has purchased the stock of the Park 
Book and Music Company, and is open for business. 





Braumuller Affairs. 

M R, OTTO L. BRAUMULLER has fully re- 

covered from the indisposition that led him to jour- 
ney to Mt. Clemens, Mich., where he underwent treatment 
for a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Mr. Brau- 
muller writes the most encouraging reports from Ohio and 
other of the Middle States, and the orders that he sends in 
are sufficient to keep the factory busy for many days to 
come. Allof the eight new styles of pianos are received 
with favor by dealers, who recognize the fact that in points 
of touch, tone, durability and singing quality the Brau- 
muller Company adheres to its pledges. 








29,000th Piano. 


HE full page announcement in this issue of THE 
Musica Courter of the completion of their 29,000th 
piano by Kranich & Bach tells very modestly a very large 
story of success. Everyone connected with the trade who 
has read anything regarding its history knows the story 
of the beginning of the concern of Kranich & Bach, while 
its rapid development forms a chapter in the history of the 
music trade of America. 

The two partners of this concern, Mr. Helmuth Kranich 
and Mr. Jacques Bach, in the old days were constantly in 
the shop with their aprons on working harder than any 
man intheir employ. They did not realize then that a 
concern bearing their name would complete 29,000 pianos 
in May, 1895. One of these partners—Mr. Helmuth Kranich 
—is alive to-day, enjoying the best fruits of his former 
labor and working yet to advance the Kranich & Bach. 
The other partner—the late Jacques Bach—did not survive 
to see this completion of the 29,000th piano. 

It is a record to be proud of that a house founded years 
ago by two men shonld have to-day reached its 29,000th 
piano point in its production, while its name and its busi- 
ness interests are in a most splendid condition. There are , 
few concerns in the trade that can approach that rock-bot- 
tom solidity of the business interests on which the house 
of Kranich & Bach is built. 

As is fitting, this 29,000th piano is a grand. More re- 
garding this instrument will be related next week. Its 
completion and the marking of an epoch are all that is 
noticed in these few passing words. Congratulations are 
extended to the Kranich & Bach house. 








A Piano Contest. 
F A. NORTH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., have 
. disposed of, to the publisher of the Philadelphia 
Press, a Lester piano to be voted for by the readers of that 
It will go tothe bicycle club receiving the most 
The letter from F.A. 
announcing the 


paper. 
votes and adorn its club rooms. 
North & Co. to the Philadelphia Press, 
readiness of the piano, is appended. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 13, 1895. 
Publishers of the Philadelphia Press : 

GENTLEMEN—The Lester piano ordered for your bicycle club con- 
test is now ready for delivery. It affords us much pleasure toassure 
you that forthe price—$500—it is unquestionably the finest instru- 
ment ever made at the Lester Company’s factory. It is a superb 
piano, containing the very best and latest improvements, and we are 
confident that the winning club will have every reason to feel proud 
Yours very sincerely, 


of your generosity. 
A. NORTH & Co. 


(Signed) FP. 








—C. B. Hawkins, of the Bell Company, Canada, is in Chicago. 

—John Fletcher, dealer in pianos, organs and musical merchandise 
at Franklin Falls, N. H., has opened a new store. 

A MANITOBA INCORPORATION.—The Winnipeg Music Company, 
Manitoba, B. C., has been incorporated, the names of the incorpo- 
rators being Messrs. J. S. Paterson, S. L. Barraclough, W. Kirkiand, 
R. C. Irving and F. B. Edwards. The stock of the company will be 
$50,000 in 500 shares. 

j 7 ANTED—A first-class piano tuner and tone regulator. Must 
come well recommended. Address Tone, THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, New Yor. 








Tue LATEST play fot: Pk IN =e ORGANS. 


— Our New Invention, the Viol D’ Gamba Action, No. 168. 


CELEBRATED FOR 
PRODUCING EXCELLENT 
SOLO EFFECTS. 

TO BE CONVINCED OF 
ITS MERITS, 
SEND US YOUR TRIAL 
ORDER AT ONCE, 


- %—— 
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WE HAVE HUNDREDS 
OF FLATTERING 
TESTIMONIALS FROM 
PROMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND DEALERS 
WHO HAVE TRIED THEM. 


IN EYWw IVE “BROS. CO., 


Manufacturers of Highest Grade of Parlor and Chapel Organs, 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: COR. W. CHICAGO AVENUE AND DIX STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates, 
No. LXXXIIIL. 





N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so, Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. In order that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 
postage. 





Here is a bright, terse, snappy ad. from a house which is 
becoming known for its good advertising 


No Fancy Stories Here. 
§ 


We talk facts, advertise facts, act facts 


and sell pianos that fill the measure of ou 


rromises to overflowing. Where will you 13 
find more—or so much? New Sohmer 
Briggs, Vose, Jewett Pianos; cash or $10 


monthly 

FOSTER & WALDO, 
¢ 40 Fifth Street South, Corner Nicollet. 
ee ee 
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7 ” 
I am under the impression that I have printed this ad. 
before, but if I have, it’s all right, because it’s good enough 


to print twice 










PIANOS. 


yeveveyeysyye yyy TOS. | 


I have too many pianos in store. I wish 
to make repairs and must have the room. 
In order to move them quick I have marked 
down in plain figures on each piano, about 
20 uprights. This is the greatest cut in 
all standard goods. 

Prices range from $75 to $375. A reduction 
of about $100 on each piano. The sale will 


piano prices ever made in Columbus. Nearly 

Don't fail to see them 

last until the whole lot is sold. 

W. H. GRUBS, 
44 North High street. § 


at 





It sounds as if came right from the advertiser's heart, as 
if he had a story to tell and plumped it out solidly and 
plainly, without any frills. It is a great relief to read an 
ad. of this kind after wading through the extraordinary, 
magnificent, grandiloquent superlatives that are generally 
employed in advertising pianos. 

. . * 

I seem to be finding more and more advertisements in 
which prices are given. This one from S. R. Leland & 
Son, of Worcester, contains that one element of good ad- 
vertising. It is a poorly displayed advertisement, because 
itistoo much displayed. An ad. is displayed when the promi- 
nent features are brought out strongly, so that the advertise- 
ment is distinct and easily distinguishable from its neigh- 
bors. Good display doesn’t mean prettiness and never did. 
Strength is the first consideration. Strength doesn’t al- 
ways mean black type. There is only one recipe for dis- 
play. Displaying an ad. means making it prominent. It 
doesn't make any difference how you do this if you suc- 


ceed. A fancy ad., 





| 


¢ 








played. The effort defeats own ends. 
done and consequently underdone. 

lines is all the ad. needs, and one of these lines ought to 
be three or four times as strong as the other one. 








advertisement. 
| antagonize a number of people. 
| that he hasn’t any sense. 


REMEMBER 
THAT THE 


soaneeeg, 00.00 
righ PIANO 


WE ARE SELLING 
IS A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 

PIANO. 
GUARANTEED FIVE YEARS. 


Handsome Cases 
—Call and Examine. 





S. R. LELAND & SON, 


446 Main Street. 


” 
* * 


I think that the headline 


He 


nie 


ANY MAN 
WITH ORDINARY 
SENSE 


will buy an article WITH A REPU- 
TATION in preference to one without, 


especially if he can buy it as cheap or 
nearly as cheap. 


In the 


He Takes No Chances. 


In the 


He Takes Ail the Chances. 


one case 


other case 


Our Line of 


Pianos 


represent over half a century of well 
earned reputation and uninterrupted 
progress, and we do not charge anythirg 
extra for it. 


Comparison of material, workmanship and 
prices are all we ask. 


DETROIT MUSIC CO, 


M. A, VAN WAGONER, 


Woo nHDwwaRHRnnD 
AVENUE. 


184 186 


ew 


but he will not permit somebody else to tell him so. 
full of display lines, is seldom well dis- | ter way to have arrived at the same point in this ad. would 


The matter is over- 
One or two strong 





The Detroit Music Company make one mistake in this 
is likely to 

No man likes to be told 
may know that he hasn't, 








A bet- 











have been to say: ‘‘ The smartest men and the shrewdest 
buyers will always select an article with reputation in 
preference to one without,” &c. 


7 
* * 


This Hallet & Davis ad. from Clevelandis well displayed 
and has many of the qualities of a really good ad. The 
only criticism I have to offer is that more should be said 
about the piano. I would have said more about the quality. 
Otherwise the ad. is very good, and I should think ought 
to have brought some business. 


IP PAPAL LLL, PINEAL NENT ID 


‘‘At the Piano sitting, 


One touches the beautiful keys ; ) 
Silently sit and listen 
P To magical melodies,” 
—Celia Thaxter. ‘ 


How one is enraptured when listening to 
a really fine instrument like the 


Hallet & Davis Piano. 


Many are deterred from buying because 
they don’t know that a reasonably first pay- 
ment and 


33)’; CENTS A DAY 


Will make them owners of one of the 
FINEST Pianos now in the market. 











Factory Prices 


AT THE 


MANUFACTURERS’ WAREROOMS, 
359 & 361 Superior St., 26 & 28 Arcade. 





Factory, Boston, Mass. 


weer 





The next ad. I come to is a good one. I believe that the 
piano advertising of the country is improving, and at the 
risk of being accused of a supernabundance of egotism I 
will say that I believe that this department in Tue Musica 
Courier has much to do with this improvement. This 
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‘ Life and its unheard music, 
To whom will hear and know them, 
Are ever revealed.” — BaAvarp TAyLor. 


The Hallet & Davis Pianos 


offer a revelation of musical and 
mechanical qualities ; also beauty 
of casework so charming that you 


cannot afford to pass them by 
without giving them a thorough 


examination if you have any in- 
clination to purchase an instru- 
Factory Prices. To- 
day a magnificent, slightly used 
Hallet & upright at 


$250. 


ment, 


Davis 


Manufacturers’ Warerooms, 
359 and 361 Superior St., 26 and 28 Arcade. 


Factory, Boston, Mass. 





—eeEeeeeew 


Hallet & Davis ad. is well displayed, talks earnestly and 
enthusiastically about the quality and price of the piano, 
and winds up with a definite price on the particular instru- 
ment. That is good advertising, and it is bound to win in 
the long run. The results may not be immediate, but they 
will come in spite of fate. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilhemvcster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


‘first Street, New York. 


Second Avenue and T 
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Jean CGerardy to 
August Gemunder & Sons. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 
NEw YORK, April 8, 1895. 
be is with the utmost pleasure that I attest to the 
fact that the violoncellos made by the great artistic 
makers, August Gemiinder & Sons, are astonishing. 

With the greatest delight I played upon one of their 
Imitation Guarnerius violoncellos, and was astounded at | 
the magnificent sonority of tone, which in every respect | 
equaled that of the old Italian master instruments, as well | 
as with the beauty of the varnish. 

The unalloyed pleasure I derived from playing on their | 
iastrument compels me in all sincerity to congratulate and | 
express in these lines my absolute faith in Messrs. August 
Gemiinder & Sons’ artistically finished work. 

Jean GERARDY. 


Mirs. Haines’ Will. 


N Wednesday of last week the last will and testa- | 

ment of the late Mrs. N. J. Haines, Sr., was read in 

the presence of her prospective heirs. It was a difficult 

task to get all the children together at the time of reading 

of the will on account of the internecine strife that has 
been raging in the family ranks. 

Mr. Bentley, the bookkeeper of the new concern of 
Haines Brothers Company, succeeded in inducing Mr. 
John Haines to attend and he brought Mrs. Thos. Floyd- 
Jones. The other prospective heirs present were Mr. N. J. 
Haines, Sr., Mr. Wm. Haines, Mr. Albert Haines. Mrs. 
Disbrow and Mrs. Calkins, the last named ladies being with 
Mrs. Thos, Floyd-Jones the three daughters of the late 
Mrs. Haines. 

In the presence of these parties the will was read by Mr. 
Albert Haines. 

In regard to the amount of Mrs. Haines’ estate, nothing 
can be learned, as all parties refuse to divulge, but certain 
interesting things have been learned. The late Mrs. 
Haines gives to Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., an income from her 
estate of $5,000 per annum as long as he shall survive her. 
After his demise this income goes in equal parts to the 
heirs mentioned in her will—Mrs. Disbrow, Mrs. Calkins 
and Mr. Albert Haines. 

Mr. John Haines, Mr. William Haines and Mrs. Thos. 
Floyd-Jones were not mentioned in the will and now have 
the right to contest. 

Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., with tears running down his cheeks, 
spoke to his children of their mother, urging family union 
and wound up by placing before the disinherited heirs 
papers signing away their right to contest and asking for 
their signatures. 

Mr. William Haines, after a stormy spell, during which 
he declared he would not sign, finally affixed his signature. 
Mr. John Haines refused to sign, as did Mrs. Thos. Floyd- 
Jones. The latter mentioned was offered an annuity of 
$500 for her signature, but as said before refused her signa- 
ture to the paper annulling her right of contest. 

Mr. John Haines told all present that he would contest 
the will in his own name as well as in that of his sister, Mrs. 
Thos, Floyd-Jones. 

Mr. John Haines says he does not want any of the prop- 
erty, but desires that his sister, Mrs. Floyd-Jones, should 
not be cut off with nothing. In fact he declares that Mrs. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| Floyd- Jones shall have ali his share should he get same | Sgme Time Du ring the Present Year. 


through contest. 

The question of admitting the will to probate will be ar- 
gued before Surrogate Arnold this week. Mr. Arnold 
drew the will. The reason for thus hurrying proceedings 


may be appointed who can sign the deed to the property at 
No. 457 West 153d street. Mrs. Haines signed an agree- 


| ment to sell and was to affix her signature to the deed of 
| the property on Monday, but death stepped in on Sunday. 








An Excellent Idea. 
WORCESTER, Mass., May 14, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courter, New York: 

Dear Sirns—We desire to make use of your columns in 
order to give to our agents and to such firms as are pros- 
pective or probable agents a few hints.on the handling of 
the Brown & Simpson piano from the point of view of the 
manufacturer. We do not profess to occupy the position of 
an instructor, but there must necessarily be some condi- 
tions of the piano trade that escape the attention of the 
dealer and that are observed by those on the outside, like 
ourselves. 

Believing that this may be of general interest, and that 
the arousing of universal interest is usually beneficial to 
special interests, we conclude to ask you for the privilege of 
your columns to a limited extent. 

Furthermore, it appears to us that a more candid spirit 
should be nurtured between all houses in the sister trades 
known as the piano and organ trades, and that a free dis- 
cussion of debatable questions may be generated by the 
candid expression of views through your columns. 

Awaiting your reply, we are, yours respectfully, 

Brown & Simpson PiANO CoMPANy, 
Per Theodore P. Brown. 

S we shall be pleased to secure the communica- 
A tions suggested by the Brown & Simpson Piano 
Company—a house that is making a most salable 
piano, which in a short number of years has projected 
its importance upon the trade—we may as well reply 
by publishing the above letter and hereby granting 
the request.—[Editors MUSICAL COURIER. ] 








Fine Business Opportunity. 
OR a man of experience in the sheet music and 
musical merchandise business, and having a few 
thousand dollars capital. 

A newly and handsomely equipped establishment in one 
of the chief cities of the country. In same warerooms 
with the local Steinway piano house. Stock and fixtures 
brand new, complete and up to date in all respects. Can 
be run very economically. Prospects of the business un- 
commonly fine; but owner must sell because of ill health 
and permanent removal from thecity. Address 

Cuar.es W. Scovet, Attorney at Law, 
1003 and 1005 Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Mr. F. E. McArthur has resigned his position with Gildemeester 
& Kroeger. He leaves to-day or Monday for Knoxville, Tenn., where 
he will go back to his old business—the McArthur Piano Company— 
as manager. 
\ 7 ANTED-A first-class piano and organ salesman for city and 
suburban trade. Must be of good address and furnish the best 
of reference. J. W. Martin & Brother, 73 State street, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


| is to get the estate in such shape that an administrator | 


| grace tothe attention of the American public 





ELOW is the latest correspondence in the mat- 

ter of World’s Fair medals as carried on by Hardman, 

Peck & Co. This piano house is anxious to find out when 
it can get its just dues and is doing much in the matter. 

Last week the New York Hera/d printed a long ar- 


| ticle on the medal question, quoting Mr. Dutton, of Hard- 


mau, Peck & Co., as follows: 

We know of no more effective means of bringing this national dis- 
than through the 
columns of the greatest of newspapers, the //era/d, said Mr, William 
Dalliba Dutton, of Hardman, Peck & Co., yesterday. 

In the whole history of universal expositions throughout the world 
a parallel condition of affairs has never been known. As the value 
of an award consists mainly in its recipients being able to advertise 
it while the matter is fresh in the public mind and the experience of 
the world is recent in reference to the exposition where it may have 
been accorded, the delay referred to has deprived successful com- 
petitors of most of the prestige which they had legitimately obtained. 
The millions of dollars spent by the manufacturers throughout the 
world in the competition at Chicago have been wasted, therefore, to 
a large extent through the inefficiency or negligence of the Govern- 
ment authorities. 

No medals, diplomas or even reports have been officially bestowed, 
and now after the action of Congress authorizing the Government to 
issue simple electrotypes of the medals for advertising purposes, 
comes the statement that no appropriation being available for the 
purpose no electrotypes can be had. 

On Monday morning Hardman, Peck & Co. received the 
appended letter, which 1s referred to above, and which 
dates the possible receipt of the World’s Fair medals 
further off than ever : “ 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN eg i 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1895. 


Hardman, Peck & Co., Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New 


York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your letter of recent date I would state 
that I am unable to advise you as to just when the medals and 
diplomas awarded to exhibitors at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion will be completed and delivered. The same are being prepared 
under the direction of the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, to 
whom the appropriation for this purpose was made direct. This 
committee has therefore no responsibility in the matter of their 
preparation. It is probable that the same will be completed and 
delivered some time during the present year. 

Yours very truly 
A. T. BRITTON, » Acting C hairman. 


Would All Were a stone 


NEW YORK, May 15, 1895. 





Editors The Musical Courier: 

H. Bill, the erratic individual of Kingston whose 
A fondness for mince pie led him to commit forgery to 
the extent of $1,000, has been adjudged insane. In his testi 
mony regarding his dabbling in the piano and organ busi- 
ness hesaid: ‘‘I went into the piano and organ business 
in Ellenville, starting a$50,000 business on $5,000 capital, 
but owing to a hard winter and a lack of sales the business 
resulted in financial disaster.” 

It seems indeed hard that a former music trade man 
should be adjudged insane when he tells such truths about 
a $50,000 business started on $5,000 capital and its ul- 
timate end. There are a great many concerns of just this 
status, and their end can be confidently predicted. No 
man can run such a business as this successfully, even 
though he be one of the biggest bluffers in the world. 

There is a concern of just about this status in this city on 
which the eye of the trade will be turned some day. Itis 
run on bluff and $5,000, although its charter calls for 


$50,000. 
The case of Mr. Bill is indeed sad; would there were 


more as frank as he in the trade! P. &. 





‘Ite KURTZMANN > 
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: is made at Buffalo, N. Y., midway between 
the East and the West, and in the centre of . 





one of the largest Piano consuming districts 
of the country. Because of our location we 


are able to talk to you on the matter of freights. 


Isn’t that an item worth investigating ? 


wm ©€. KGRTZMANN & €O., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Development of the Bow. 
ROBABLY no department of the study of mu- 
sical history has proved so fruitful a source of pro- 
longed and often almost embittered controversy as that 
which concerns the bow. One of the reasons which have 
led to such stress being laid upon the correct ascertaining 
of the time of its first employment is that it is sought 
thereby to decide the exact period of the invention of 
frictional stringed instruments. That instruments of the 
plectrum principle, that is to say, the progenitors of the 


harp, guitar and mandolin, are of higher antiquity than the | 


most primitive form of bowed instruments is now almost 
generally conceded, but with regard to the probable period 
of the first introduction of the bow, or frictional, principle 
of producing musical sounds, very widely diverging views 
are at present held by the most learned historians, and it 
will probably be left toa future generation, aided perhaps 
by further antiquarian discoveries, to decide, once and for 
all, this much vexed question. 

The earliest record of a bowed instrument is maintained 
by some authorities to be an Etruscan vase which bears a 
representation of a certain Greek musician and philosopher 


of some renown, named Chironeis. On this vase he is 
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took place during the Middle Ages between the East and 
| Europe, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the bowed 
instruments may have been thus brought into Western 
countries. 

The earliest record of bowed instruments in Western 
| Europe is to be found in the illuminated manuscripts which 
| are still preserved, which contain drawings of the Cruth, 
| represented as played with a bow, and of various instru- 
ments of the viol tribe. These earlier forms of the bow 
are exceedingly simple in construction, consisting, as they 
do, of a bent stick which is retained in its curved form by 
the tension of the hairs, which are fastened to the stick 
close to each extremity. The bows which are used by 
| children at the present day for shooting arrows give a very 
| good idea of the arrangement, if we imagine the cord re- 
| placed by a small bundle of horsehair. 

The first improvement which we notice is the employ- 
ment of a block of ‘wool, similar to the modern nut, but 
fixed to the stick, for the purpose of keeping the hairs, at 
the end at which the bow was held, away from the stick. 
When and by whom this improvement was effected we do 
not know, and there seems but little possibility of any 
reliable evidence on this point being brought to light. The 

| first trace which we find of its employment does not date 


shown in the act of playing upon a stringed instrument | back further than the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


with a rod-like implement at a right angle to the strings. 


The bow had then assumed a form somewhat approxima- 


The crucial part of the question is whether this rod-like | ting to the present, but the ‘‘ head” was still wanting, 
implement is a primitive form of bow, or whether it is | the hairs being fastened directly to the stick, the curve was 


used 


be 


to strike the strings. No good purpose 
fulfilled by offering any opinion this 
which will not, probably, be satisfactorily determined 
further and more forth- 
coming. Attempts have been made to prove by ety- 
mological analogy that the name of a very ancient form of 


on point, 


until conclusive evidence is 


bowed instrument, the Cruth or Crwth, is derived from a | 


Hebrew word, and that therefore astill greater antiquity 
ought to be allowed to the bowed instruments, but such 
evidence is at best but unsatisfactory until confirmed by in- 
disputable facts 

Descending to more modern times, we find abundant 
record of an instrument which displays many striking simi- 
larities to the modern violin, having been in use for many 
centuries by the semi-civilized inhabitants of India, and 
which is, indeed, still used among them. This is the 
Ravenastron. The bow which is used to play this instru- 
ment is a strip of bamboo, bent, with a bundle of hairs held 
taut by the elasticity of the bamboo. It is thus a precise, 
though crude, counterpart of the modern bow, of which it 
may, in years to come, be proved the precursor. When we 
take into consideration the constant intercourse which 


can | still outward, and there was no means of adjusting the ten- 


sion of the hairs. 

This form was employed at the time when Gasparo and 
| the other earlier makers of the violin were at work, and the 
same form, with some very minor alterations, was in use up 
to the time of Stradivarius. At thistime a celebrated maker 
lived, the elder Tourte, who, besides considerably improv- 
ing upon all former makers in workmanship, introduced a 
most important improvement. This was the movable nut, 
identicai with that in use at the present time. 

The bows of the elder Tourte are made with a downward 
projection at the end which appears to be a primitive form 
of head, but it was reserved for his younger son, Francois 
Tourte, known as ‘‘ The Younger Tourte,” to bring the bow 
to the shape in which it exists now. This maker, the most 
celebrated of all bow makers, was born in Paris in 1747, 
and died in 1835. In his earlier years he made a great 
number of experiments, in order to find the shape and ma- 


| terial best adapted for the production of a bow which should 


| 
| 
| 


fulfill the requirements of the many celebrated violinists 
who were then in Paris. 


After some considerable time had been spent in these pre- 





liminary experiments, he succeeded in making three impor- 
tant changes in the structure of the bow which brought its 
efficiency to so remarkable a degree of perfection that no later 
maker has been able to improve upon his model in any es- 
sential point. The most striking of his discoveries was 
that the arching of the bow should be inward, toward the 
hair, and not outward as previous makers had always 
thought ; this inward curve, known technically as the cam- 
bre, is of course quite familar to my readers. The cambre 
is given to the bow, which when first made is perfectly 
straight, by means of heat, the stick being so to speak 
warped to the desired curve. 

The second invention of Tourte was the ferrule which 
keeps the hair in the form of a flat ribbon. Before his time 
the hairs were left in a round bundle, a system which was 
highly detrimental to the success of the player when per- 
forming passages requiring great delicacy of bowing. The 
third invention for which he is entitled credit is the slip of 
mother of pearl which slides over the hairs on the outer 
surface of the nut. Although this is a merely ornamental 
addition, having no effect upon the efficiency of the bow, it 
adds very much to the appearance and finish. By the year 
1780 these inventions had been completed, and the violin 
bow had assumed the form in which we now have it. 

The only improvement of any great merit which we owe to 
other makers is the metal lining which is placed on the 
hollow grooved portion of the nut where it slides upon the 
stick. This is due to Frangois Lupot, a contemporary of 
Tourte. Itis a noteworthy fact that the bow retained very 
much of its primitive form for two centuries after the 
violin had been brought to its permanent shape. Whether 
any further development of the bow is likely to occur in 
the future is very doubtful, but the inventions which have 
been tried during the present century have one and all 
been unsuccessful, and after a brief life consigned to keep 
company with various other musical eccentricities in the 
obscurity of public and private museums.—7he Violin 
World. 








Autoharp Recital. 
HURSDAY evening from 7 


E. M. Bonnell, of New York, will give a recital on 
the autoharp ; familiar and national airs, and will show the 
Greek methods of playing any music. The celebrated 
symphony will also assist at this recital. All autoharp 
players and musical people invited to warerooms, 100 State 
street. Mackie Piano, Organ and Music Company.— 
Rochester (N. Y.) Express. 


:30 to g P. M. Prof. 





A SUPERIOR 
INSTRUMENT. 
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New Style F. 


SWINGING FRONT. 


Length, 5 ft. 5 in.; height, 4 ft. 10 in.; depth, 2 ft, 8% in. 


OPERATED AUTOMATICALLY. 


THE MARSHALL & WENDELL 
PIANOFORTE MFG. CO., 








MARSHALL & WENDELL 
GRAND UPRIGHT. 


Lseresenes a wonderfully musical tone of great 
>» depth, power and sweetness. 
modern requisites of a truly HIGHEST GRADE Piano. 


MM $ 

Ww - q 

4 

Made of the best materials; best ivory keys and 3 
action; double veneered case throughout; contin- 3 
uous hinges ; full metal frame. Overstrung scale, } 


three strings throughout, 7/3 octaves. 


Albany, N. Y. 


“~ 


ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


A 


a 


Has all the 


aS 


THE CUT BUT FAIRLY PORTRAYS 


THIS ELEGANT. NEW PIANO. 
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aT 
FURNISHED IN RARE MAHOGANY 


AND WALNUT. 


MADE IN SPECIAL WOODS 
TO ORDER. 
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HVE YEARS © TWO IONS 
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In less than this time the great reputation 


of the 


Shaw Piano 


has been built up. 
An unprecedented record. 
History cannot show but one parallel. 


No musical instrument ever achieved such 


a triumph within the same period except the 


Steinway Piano. 


MAY 22, 1895. 


MARCH 28, 1890. 
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SOME OF THE ARTISTS 


WHO HAVE USED THE 


ISSNER PIA 


IN PUBLIC. 
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OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 


Wissner Hall, 294, 296, 298 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FACTORIES AND UPTOWN WAREROOMS: 


552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, BROOKLYN. 








BRANCH WAREROOMS: 


80 & 82 Montgomery Street, Jersey City. | 611 & 613 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
22 & 24 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Blasius  ——__s tee Fats 


The American Flag. 


PIANOS, © siasiss & sons 


1101, 1103 and 1119 Chestnut St., 


Wholesale: Philadelphia, Pa. 
a & 
The Blasius Piano Co., Sole Agents in the United States for the 
HUPFELD SELF-PLAYING ATTACHMENT. 
Woodbury, N. mo i ee agua this Attachment on 
Eight Miles from Philadelphia. Catalogues Mailed on Application. 





Our ACTIONS are acknowledged to be splendid pieces of mechanism. 

They are made by the highest skilled labor in the market, 

Assisted by the latest and most improved machinery. 

PIANO MANUFACTURERS of the highest repute have been and are 
using them. 

For a score of years they are known to have given thorough satisfaction. 

Now in active use constantly in 100,000 Pianos, in so many households. 

This constitutes our great testimonial; it is the greatest testimonial. 


 G.W. SEAVERNS PIANO ACTION Co.. 


—w==— CAMBRIDGEPORT, opposite Boston, MASS. 


ONCE EACH MONTH 


We take occasion to call the attention of the trade to the 
undisputed FACT that the JEWETT PIANO is the BEST 
Moe SELLER now made in the United States. Se 
This is a bold, broad statement, but we can back it ” 
up if you will correspond with us. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 














Leominster, Mass. 
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The Piano of the 
Twentieth Century. 











THE only Piano manufactured e 

with the patent tuning pin Wegman Piano Co., 
fastening. The handsomest cases 
on the market. . AUBURN, N. Y. 





WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NEW DEALERS TO OUR LARGE LIST OF 
REPRESENTATIVES SELLING THE 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS 
* © WATERLOO ORGANS. 


WE STILL HAVE SOME UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY IN WHICH WE WANT 


« 


GOOD REPRESENTATION, 


And Are Offering Inducements Worthy Your Investigation. 


WRITE US FOR NEW CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 








enn c5 EP WATERLOO, N. Y. 
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A. B.Chase 


PIANO 


TEP by step has won its way until, in 

















the estimation of America’s most cul- 
tured musical people, it stands upon the 


highest round. 


The Verdict 


of 
The People ,, |¢ i 


is 
Generally ay 


F 


ug 


From the Atlantic 


A To the Pacific 
Just. Wa A 


we uy «THE PEOPLE 


a 
j ACKNOWLEDGE there is no superior. You cannot have too 









many friends. Every A. B. Chase Piano you sell makes a 


friend for the Piano and one more for you. 





FOR TERMS AND TERRITORY WRITE TO 


The A. B. Chase Co., Norwalk, 
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The Balance 
of 18905 


Bids fair to show greater activity in almost every line of 
business than at any time within the past two years. 
Wise dealers are preparing to take advantage of this 


condition. The 


Briggs Piano, 


Now in its 28th year, has never had a stronger hold 
upon or enjoyed the confidence of its agents to a 
greater degree than at the present time. A large 
number of the leading dealers of the country use our 
Piano very successfully. You should not fail to 


investigate their merits. 


Briggs 
Piano Company, 


615-621 Albany St., Boston, [lass. 


Chicago: LYON, POTTER & CO., Steinway Hall. 
New York: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 
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29,000th 





.. Piano. 


Warerooms and Factories: 





233 to 245 East 23d Street, 


and 


409 Second Avenue, 


Harlem Branch: 


16 West 125th Street, 


New York._— 
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BRADBURY 
‘enn [1 ANO. 


POPULARLY KNOWN AS THE 





Administration Piano, 


ee 





IS ONE OF THE 


BEST SELLERS IN THE TRADE. 





tRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ..... 


FREEBORN G. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURER. 





174, 776, 778 Fulton Street, 
ah OM EEE SED Te 
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HE most remarkable 


SUCCESS 


of the year 1805 is the 


BRAMBACH 
PIANO. 


ped Our business has been so large that we have been 
%% = obliged to add new facilities for production so that we 


KK 
eM may handle the increased trade. We should be glad 


eto tell you the 

«5k 

JO I OOK 
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--e WHY- 


If you will write to 


BRAMBACH PIANO (0. 


DOL GEVIiILLE:, N.Y. 
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Where the -- a 


Vose Pianos 


Are Sold 
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Chicago. 
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STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO 


Lyon, Potter & Co., 


Chicago Representatives of the VOSE PIANO, 
Manufactured in BOSTON, MASS. 
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Have a world-wide reputation. If the word “ Estey” is men- 
tioned anywhere in Christendom, immediately “ Organ” and 
“ Brattleboro” suggest themselves. On the other hand, if 
“Organ” is mentioned, ESTEY is the next thought. 

The Estey is a synonym for experience, probity, progress 
and superlative merit. 

Greater strides have been made in the past few years 
than ever before, and the development of the ‘Reed Organ” 
has by no means reached its limit. 

Foremost in enterprise, the Estey Organ Company have, 
as a result of many years of ripe experience, brought out a 
new series of reed instruments, in the still further develop- 
ment of thar PHILHARMONIC SYSTEM, which are 
revolutionizing the trade in large Organs. 

These new instruments are being brought out under the 
general nnne PHONORIUM. 

A special catalogue is issued by the manufacturers de- 


scribing in full these magnificent, although somewhat more 


expensive instruments. 
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PAUL STARK. 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 
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PATENT STRING WINDING MACHINE. 


FOR THE WINDING OF A LARGE NUMBER 


= 

















OF STRINGS SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


ALSO 


Violins, ‘Cellos, Violas, Zithers, ‘fable Harps. 


SIMPLEX BOW (GREAT NOVELTY). 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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POPULAR 


al PE ASE 
_ PIANOS. 

















Unsurpassed for ae 
TONE, 
TOUCH and 
DURABILITY. 


<= =e 
S > 


316 to 322 West Forty-third Street, New York. — 
248 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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“People Will Talk.” 


AN ARTICLE WITHOUT VALUE 
ATTRACTS NO ATTENTION. 


tre New England 
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Is “Talked About,” 


VSVVVSSVssssessess 


The purchasing public and our wide-awake working 
agents know and appreciate the actual value of 


OUR PRODUCTIONS. 


The fact that we have Tmade and sold over 60,000 
New England Pianos is the best evidence of their 


te POPULARITY. 


Our AGENTS realize that interests must be mutual to 
be successful. We are already WELL REPRESENTED 
throughout this country, but would like more 


WORKING REPRESENTATIVES. 


aK OK OK OK 


If you are looking for a Piano that will sell and meet the requirements 


of the fair minded purchaser it will pay you to investigate the 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO. 


SVVVSSSSssessesses 


FAcTORIEs: 


New En gland George, Girard and Howard Sts., Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


Matin Orrices: 200 Tremont Street, BosTon. 


WAREROOMs : 


e O 200 Tremont St., Boston. 98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1ano "7 262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 26, 28, go O'Farrell St., 
San francisco. 


There never is a minute when “ New England” isn’t “in it.” 
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ZUR BEACHTUNG ! 


Die internationale Verbreitung unseres Blattes bildet die Veran- 





lassung vorliegender Neuerung. Der ,,deutsche Theil” erscheint vorlaujig 
zum Versandt 
Theile” 


Gelegenheit 


ein Mal im Monat als Bestandtheil des wochentlich 


kommenden ,Musical Courier.” In diesem ,,deutschen wird 


allen Interressenten der Musik-Instrumenten-Industrie 


geboten, sich wber fachwissenschaftliche Fragen und sammtliche Ea- 
portverhaltnisse zu orientiren, 
Exporteure, die Geschaftverbindungen mit 


Fabrikanten und 


Amerika anknipfen wollen erhalten sachgemaesse Auskunft jeder Art 


durch unsere Geschaeftsstelle in 


LEIPZIG, Elsterstrasse, 27. 


Preis- 
die 


Alle Zuschriften betreffend Besprechung von Neuheiten, 


couranten, Beschaffung von Agenten, Auskunftsertheilung wher 


Creditverhaelinisse amerikanischer Firmen, etc., etc., wolle man eben- 


falls dorthin richten, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


DIE FABRIKATION MUSIKALISCHER INSTRUMENTE IN 
LEIPZIG EINST UND JETZT. 


(Fortsetzung u. Schluss.) 


Dp" Instrumente zeichneten sich durch klangvollen, schénen Ton und streng 

solide Bauart aus, denn die Firma Breitkopf & Hartel suchte ihren Vorzug 
in Lieferung des Besten, nicht der Menge. Die Vortrefflichkeit ihrer Fabrikate 
fand darum auch die gebiihrende Wiirdigung, wie wir u. A. aus einem Bericht 
der in Senf's Verlag, Leipzig, erschienenen Musikzeitschrift Signa/e ersehen. 
In der 12 vom Jahre 1867 heisst es: ,,Die Giite der Breitkopf & 
Hartel’schen Instrumente ist iiberall anerkannt, und es thut ihnen nimmer Ein- 
trag, wenn manche Federn mit stereotypem Eifer und bei jeder Gelegenheit 
andere Leipziger Fabrikate in den Vordergrund zu stellen bemiiht sind. Wenig- 
Erdenbewohnern die 
Erfahrung machen, dass sie nach geschehener Verloosung der ,,zum Besten der 


Nummer! 


stens liess sich kurz vor Weihnachten an mancherlei 
Hinterlassenen gefallener Sachsen und Invaliden der sichsischen Armee“ ver- 
anstalteten Lotterie, deren Hauptgewinn ein Fliigel von Breitkopf & Hartel 
war, dem gliicklichen Gewinner gegeniiber kaum eines léblichen Neides sich 
erwehren konnten.“* Uebrigens erhielt die Fabrik die ersten Preise, wo sie sich 
immer vertreten liess. So wurde ihr 1840 die grosse goldene Medaille der 
sachsischen Ausstellung zu Dresden, 1844 die silberne Medaille der ersten Zoll- 
vereinsausstellung in Berlin, 1850 die grosse goldene Medaille der sachsischen 
\usstellung zu Leipzig, 1851 und 1862 die Preismedaille der Ausstellungen zu 
dabei nicht ausser Acht zu lassen, dass die Pariser 


London verliehen Es ist 


\usstellungen, mit Ausnahme derjenigen von 1867, nicht beschickt worden 
sind. Ueber den 1862 in London ausgestellten Concertfliigel mit patentirter 
Bauart und Resonnanz spricht sich der offizielle Ausstellungsbericht folgender- 
massen aus: ,,Der Ton des Fliigels ist bedeutend und wird bei seinem Zwecke, 


in Concerten benutzt zu werden, grossen Erfolg haben.“ Von besonderer Merk- 


wiirdigkeit war dabei die Anbringung einer ,,doppelten Dampfung“ fiir 28 Okta- 











NOTICE! 


The international circulation of our paper begets the innovation 
here submitted. The 
month as part of “The Musical Courier.” 


Part” appears, for the 
In _ this 


which is “ German 
present, once a 
“German Part” those interested in the Music Instrument Industry will 
be given an opportunity to acquaint themselves with scientific trade 
questions and export exhibits. 

Manufacturers and Exporters who wish to engage in business 
relations with America will receive the desired information relating 


thereto through the medium of our business office in 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, Elsterstrasse, 27. 


All correspondence relating to Novelties, Price Lists, opening of 
Agencies, information regarding the Financial Standing of American 
Firms, etc., etc., should also be directed as above. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


(Continued from our issue of February 27.) 


THE 


HE instruments had an excellent, beautiful tone and were of very solid 
make, the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel laying the 
quality than the quantity of their productions. That this excellence of their 
instruments was duly valued can be seen from a report given in the music 
paper Signale, published by Senf in Leipsic. In No. 12 of the year 1867 is 
said : 

“The splendid quality of the instruments of Breitkopf & 
acknowledged everywhere, and is not to be injured by the pens of certain 
writers who zealously endeavor on every occasion to push productions of other 
firms more into the foreground. Shortly before Christmas at least a certain 
jealousy could be observed with a good many people against the happy winner 
of the first prize in the lottery ‘for the benefit of the relicts of soldiers killed 
in the war, and of the invalids of the Saxonian army,’ this prize consisting of 
a grand piano of Breitkopf & Hartel. Wherever the firm took part in the com- 
petition it carried first prizes; the great gold medal in the Saxonian Exhi- 
bition at Dresden, in 1840, the silver medal in the Exhibition of the tariff union 
at Berlin in 1844, the great gold medal of the Saxonian Exhibition at Leip- 
sic, in 1850, medals of the first prize in the London Exhibitions in 1851 and 
1862. 

“ Whereby regard must be taken of the circumstance that the firm was not 
represented at all at the Paris Exhibitions, with the exception of that of 1867. 
Of the concert grand with patented construction, exhibited in London, 1862, 
the official Exhibition paper says: This grand piano has an exceedingly good 
tone and will serve its purpose as concert piano with great success. An espe- 
cially remarkable feature of its construction is the double damper for 2 6-8 
octaves of the bass. This damper, acting from above and below simultane- 


more stress upon 


Hartel is 
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ven des tiefsten Basses. Diese Dimpfung von oben und unten zugleich wirkte 
der langsamen Vibration der Bassseiten erfolgreich entgegen und verschaffte 
den dadurch laufenden Passagen eine gréssere Deutlichkeit.“ Die Fabrikation 
der Pianos wurde aber nur bis zum Jahte 1870 weitergefiihrt, da infolge der 
immer grésseren Ausdehnung des Musikalienverlages und des Musikalien- 
handels die Raumlichkeiten nicht mehr ausreichten und weitere Anbaue sich 
nicht lohnten, indem die damals schon hochentwickelte Concurrenz einen be- 
deutenden Druck auf die Preise ausiibte. Das Breitkopf & Hirtel’sche Beispiel 
hatte nimlich viele Nachahmer gefunden, unter denen es jedoch nur wenige zu 
einem mehr als ephemeren Dasein brachten. Zu dieser Minderheit gehért — 
der Zeitrechnung nach —in erster Reihe ¥. G. /rmler. Derselbe war der 
Sohn eines Churfiirstl. Sachs. Acciseinnehmers in Ober-Grumbach bei Dresden. 
Von Haus aus sehr musikalisch, genoss er friihzeitig Klavier- und Violinunter- 
richt, musste aber gleich nach seiner Confirmation die Tischlerei erlernen. Auf 
der Wanderschaft kam er bis nach Wien, wo er sich der Instrumentenfabrika- 
tion widmete und von Breitkopf & Hartel fiir die Leipziger Fabrik engagirt 
wurde. 

Er war darin bis zu seiner Etablirung thatig, die am 8. April 1818 
erfolgte. Die neue Fabrik erfreute sich eines solchen Erfolges, dass bereits 
1827 sich Irmler ein Grundstiick in der damaligen Holzgasse (jetzt Leplay- 
strasse) kaufen musste, in dem noch heute die Fabrikation betrieben wird, 
allerdings nach vielfachen Um- und Neubauten. Aber auch in der Construction 
seiner Instrumente ging er mit der Zeit mit. So erfand er 1842 eine neue 
Mechanik, welche die Vortheile der deutschen und englischen Mechaniken in 
Dafiir wurde ihm vom Kénige von Sachsen die grosse goldene 
Preismedaille verliehen. Der unermiidlich schaffende Mann wurde 1857 im 
Alter von 67 Jahren durch den Tod aus seiner Thatigkeit gerissen. Seine 
Séhne Ofte und Oswald iibernahmen nun das Geschaft. Sie hatten beide im 
Auslande eine tiichtige, fachmannische Ausbildung genossen und auch in 
heimischen Werkstiatten ein griindliches Wissen erworben. Jede Erfindung, 
welche ihrem Betriebe dienen konnte, machten sie sich zu nutze. So fiihrten 
sie z. B. schon 1860 den Dampfbetrieb ein. Otto Irmler starb leider in dem- 
Seitdem fiihrt Oswald 7rmler unter der alten Firma das Geschaft 
Die Irmler’schen 


sich vereinigte. 


selben Jahre. 
allein fort, neuerdings von seinem Sohne £ymi/ unterstiitzt. 
Erzeugnisse sind Fliigel und Pianinos, darunter als Specialitat Stutzfliigel. Der 
Bericht der Londoner Ausstellung von 1862 hebt hervor: ,,Die Erzeugnisse 
dieser regsamen Firma sind sehr anerkennenswerth. Der Ton der Fliigel ist 
angenehm, bei starkem Angriff etwas spitz. Anschlag und Spielart sind leicht 
und einladend.“ Irmler hat denn auch vielerlei Auszeichnungen erhalten, u. A. 
vom Grossherzog von Mecklenburg-Schwerin den Hoflieferantentitel. Aber 
mehr noch als dieses ehrt ihn die allgemeine Anerkennung, welche nicht nur 
seinen Fabrikaten, sondern auch seinem Character gezollt wird. 

Neben ihm brachte in der ersten Hialfte dieses Jahrhunderts die Leipziger 
Pianoforteindustrie zu Ehren die Firma ,,Alexander Bretschneider,“‘ welche am 
1. Mai 1833 von Ludwig Alexander Bretschneider (geb. 1806 in Gera) und 
Christian Rockstroh gegriindet wurde. Letzterer schied aber nach einigen Jahren 
Die Vorziiglichkeit der gefertigten Fliigel und Pianos errang dem 
Die Instrumente wurden in 
Der rihrige 


wieder aus, 
jungen Unternehmen bald allgemeine Sympathie. 
Fachkreisen lobend besprochen und vom Publikum gern gekauft. 
Griinder des Geschafts starb schon 1863. Am 1. April des nachsten Jahres 
iibernahm sein Neffe Robert Georg Bretschneider das Geschaft. Er siedelte mit 
demselben 1874 in die jetzigen Fabrikationsréume, Elisenstrasse 30, iiber. Der 
Betrieb gewann dort immer mehr an Ausdehnung, so dass 1886 das 3000, Instru- 
ment fertig gestellt werden konnte. Nach dem 1892 im Alter von 61 Jahren 
erfolgten Ableben Robert Bretschneiders wird die Firma von der Wittwe weiter- 
gefiihrt, der ihr Sohn Robert Alfred thatkriftig zur Seite steht. 

Chronologisch folgt der Bretschneiderschen Pianofabrik in der Griindung 
die Firma ¥udius Feurich. Uhr erster Inhaber war der am 19. Marz 1821 gebo- 
rene Gustav Julius Feurich, der Sohn eines Leipziger Iustrumentenmachers. 
Nachdem er in den Jahren 1835—39 als Tischler gelernt hatte, trat er zur wei- 
teren Ausbildung in das Pianofortegeschaft seines Onkels August Feurich in 
Cassel ein. Er erlernte hier den Instrumentenbau griindlich, bis er sich 1843 
auf die Wanderschaft begab. 

Auf derselben beriihrte er Rheinland, Baden, Wiirttemberg, zog hierauf nach 
dem noch franzésischen Strassburg, wo er in der Fabrik von Bauer sich mit der 
Herstellung franzésischer Pianos vertraut machte. Die hier empfangenen 
Anregungen waren wohl auch die Ursache zu seiner Uebersiedelung nach Paris, 
der damaligen Hochschule des Pianobaues. Drei Jahre verbrachte Feurich in 
der Fabrik von Pleyel, Wolff & Co., grosse Kenntnisse sammelnd. Die Sturm- 
periode 1848—4g9 erlebte er theils in Cassel, theils in Leipzig. Hier etablirte er 
sich 1851 als selbstandiger Meister. Der Bau von Pianinos war seine Speciali- 
tit, obgleich das Tafelklavier damals fast ausschliesslich den Markt be- 
herrschte. Ein beharrliches Fortschreiten und streng solides Schaffen haben 
Feurich zu seinem Rufe verholfen. Aus sich heraus und durch sich selbst, ohne 
dusseres Zuthun hat sich das Feurich-Piano seinen berechtigten Werth in der 
Reihe der ersten seiner Art zu erwerben gewusst. Seit 1878 baut die Fabrik 
auch Fliigel, die sich durch elegante Form und grossen Ton auszeichnen. In 
Anerkennung seiner Leistungen erhielt Julius Feurich vom Kénig von Sachsen 
das Pradikat eines Kénigl. Sichs. Hof-Pianofortefabrikanten und den Abrechts- 
orden I, Classe. Seine Instrumente wurden auf allen beschickten Ausstellungen 
Hermann Feurich, der Sohn des Griinders der 
Beide 


mit ersten Preisen bedacht. 
Firma, trat 1884 in dieselbe ein und ist jetzt ihr alleiniger Inhaber. 


haben es verstanden, durch gewinnendes Wesen und Gerechtigkeitssinn Colle- 
gen und Arbeitern gegeniiber sich sehr beliebt zu machen, 


Neben den Fabrik- 
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ously, stops the slow vibration of the bass strings and secures greater clearness 
to quick passages.” 

The manufacturing of pianos was however only carried on till the year 1878, 
as, owing to the permanent growth of the publishing business and music trade, 
room was wanting on one hand, while on the other it would hardly have paid 
to enlarge the buildings of the factory, regarding the tremendous pressure 
upon the prices which was brought about by the rising competition. The ex- 
ample given by Breitkopf & Hartel had found a great number of imitations, 
although very few of these new undertakings gained power enough to remain 
long in existence. Among those few ranks as the first one (respecting the time) 
I. G. Irmler. He was the son of an exciseman of Ober Grumbach, neat 
Dresden. Having a good natural musical gift, he received piano and violin 
teaching in early youth; after his confirmation, however, he became apprentice 
to acabinet maker. Traveling later on he came to Vienna, where he took to 
the making of musical instruments, and was engaged by Breitkopf & Hiirtel 
for the Leipsic factory. 

‘There he worked till he established himself on April 8, 
firm proved to be such a success, that in 1827 Irmler was compelled to buy 
an estate in the Holzgasse (now Leplaystrasse), where the manufacture of 
instruments is carried on to-day, after many alterations and enlargements. 
As to the construction of his instruments he was always well up to date. In 
1842 he invented a new mechanism combining the advantages of the German 
As a reward of this invention he received the great 
The indefatigable man died in 1857, 
Oswald carried on the business. 


1818. The new 


and English construction. 
golden medal from the King of Saxony. 
aged sixty-seven years. His sons Otto and 
They were both accomplished masters of the profession, having acquired a per- 
fect knowledge of it in foreign and home workshops. Of every invention that 
might come useful to their branch they immediately took possession. For 
instance, steam engines were introduced by them as early as 1860. Unfortu- 
nately Otto Irmler died in the same year. Since that time Oswald Irmler is 
the only head of the firm, supported by his son Emile. 
firm are grand pianos and upright pianos, and as a specialty semi-grands. 

The report of the London Exhibition in 1862 says: “ The productions of 
this industrious firm deserve the fullest approbation. 
agreeable, although somewhat wiry in stronger attack. 
the action invitingly easy.”’ 

Irmler has naturally met with numbers of high distinctions ; 
he became appointed piano maker tothe Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
But more than by this he is honored by the general esteem which is paid not 
only to his productions but also to his excellent character. 

The Leipsic piano industry was also brought into prominence in the first 
half of this century by the firm of Alexander Bretschneider, which was estab- 
lished on May 1, 1833, by Ludwig Alexander Bretschneider (born in Gera» 
1806) and Christian Rockstroh. 

The latter retired after a few years. By the excellence of his pianos, 
grands and uprights, his young successor soon gained much sympathy. His 
instruments were praised by the profession and readily bought by the public. 

3ut the active founder of the firm died in 1863. On April 1, in the next year, 
the firm came into the hands of his nephew, Robert Georg Bretschneider. 

In 1874 he moved to 30 Elisenstrasse, the place still occupied by the fac- 
The business grew here into such a flourishing one that in 1886 the 
After Robert Bretschneider’s death, in 1892, 
She is now supported by her son, Robert 


The productions of the 


heir tone is 


The touch is soft and 


very 


among others 


tory. 
3,0e0cth instrument was finished. 
his widow became head of the firm. 
Alfred. 

The Bretschneider Piano Manufactory was followed in its establishment by 
the firm of Julius Feurich. Its first proprietor was Gustav Julius Feurich, born 
March 19, 1821, as the son of a Leipsic musical instrument maker. After 
having been from 1835 to 1839 a carpenter’s apprentice, he entered for further 
instruction his uncle's, August Feurich, piano factory in Cassel. He studied 
piano building very earnestly, till he began to travel, in 1843. 

After he had been for some time in Baden and Wiirttemburg he went to the 
then French town of Strassbourg, where he became acquainted with the make 
of the French pianos in the factory of Bauer. 

The experience gained here doubtless gave him the impulse to move on to 
Paris, which then was the high school of piano makers. For three years he 
stayed in the factory of Pleyel, Wolff & Co., largely improving his knowledge. 
During the tumultuous period of 1848-49 he lived in Germany, part of time 
at Cassel, part at Leipsic. Here he established himself as an independent 
master in 1851. Although the square piano was at that time dominating on 
the market, he took to the building of uprights as a specialty. 

The high reputation of Feurich is due to his permanent activity and the 
strictly solid style of his pianos. Only by itsown merits the Feurich piano has 
attained its high rank among the best instruments of this sort. 

Since 1878 grands are also built by the firm, excelling by elegant shape 
and good tone. The industry of Julius Feurich was rewarded by his being 
appointed piano maker to the court of His Majesty the King of Saxony and 
his being invested with the Albrecht’s order of the first class. Besides, his 
instruments obtained prizes at all exhibitions where the firm was represented. 

In 1884 Hermann Feurich, the son of the founder, entered the business and 
is now the only proprietor of the firm. He, as well as his father, gained the 
sympathy of their colleagues and workmen by their winning ways and perfect 
honesty. Besides the factory the firm owns a very elegantly furnished ware- 
room in the Colonnadenstrasse. 

Two years after the establishment of the Feurich factory, on November 7, 














gebiiuden ist auch ein elegantes Magazin in der Colonnadenstrasse einge- 


richtet 

Zwei Jahre nach der Griindung der Feurich’schen Fabrik, am 7. November 
1853, erdffnete Fudius Blithner mit drei Arbeitern unter dem frommen Wort : 
Das walte Gott!“ sein eigenes Geschift. Der Name, der heute iiberall be- 
kannt ist, wo Klavier gespielt wird oder nur eine Zeitung mit einem Concert- 
bericht hindringt, war damals den Leipzigern ein noch ganz fremder. Niemand 
ahnte wohl die glinzende Zukunft, welche dem jungen Meister bevorstand, der 
am 11. Marz 1824 in Falkenhain (im Regierungsbezirk Merseburg) als Sohn 
eines Kind wurde er im Handwerk des 
Vaters unterwiesen, denn es wird erzihlt, dass er bereits mit 10 Jahren im 


lischlers geboren war. Schon als 


Stande war, eine Commode bis in die kleinsten Details zweckentsprechend her- 


zustellen. Nach dem Tode seines Vaters kam er nach Zeitz in die Lehre, wo 


er, 16 Jahre alt, sein Gesellenstiick, einen sehr kunstvollen Niahtisch fertig- 


stellte 
Zwei 


ein, tit 


Jahre darauf trat er in die Pianofortefabrik von Hdlling in Zeitz 
einen Wochenlohn Wahrend dieser Zeit nahm er 
ht im Franzésischen und Klavierspiel und suchte sich durch das auto- 


von sechs Mark. 
Unterri 
didaktische Studium guter Werke iiber Akustik und Instrumentenbau in seinem 
Eintritt ins Militar 1845 
wurde, fand er 


Fache auch theoretisch zu vervollkommnen. Der 


unterbrach diese Schaffensperiode. Als er 
Stelle ausgefiillt und musste sich durch Klavierstimmen und Repariren 
letzteren 


wieder entlassen 


seine 


von Instrumenten den Lebensunterhalt verdienen. Besonders im 
eigte er sich so geschickt, dass er bald sehr gesucht wurde und in Wiirzburg 
Nachdem Bliithner noch eine Zeit lang in der Fabrik 


in Leipzig gearbeitet hatte, etablirte er sich, wie oben 


gute Stelle erhielt 
von A. Bretschneider 
bemerkt, 1853. Das ausserordentlich giinstige Urtheil der Fachmanner iiber 


die Instrumente und die Einrichtung der kleinen Fabrik, die nach vier Jahren 
schon 14 Arbeiter beschiftigte, ermuthigte den Meister zu selbstandigen Erfin- 


eine 


dungen. Er brachte 1863 einen sehr gelungenen, symetrischen Fliigel mit 
doppeltem Resonnanzboden auf den Markt, der allgemeines Aufsehen erregte. 
Nebenbei wurden Pianos gebaut, die gleichfalls einen sehr schénen Ton hatten, 
Zu jener Zeit begann Bliithner den Bau éiner eigenen Fabrik, die er 1864 mit 
37 Arbeitern bezog. Von da ab brachte jedes neue Jahr dem strebsamen 
Manne bedeutendere Errungenschaften. Nicht nur, dass seine Werke preisge- 
krént wurden und er die Titel Hoflieferant und Commerzienrath erhielt, er 
Besuche des Kénigs und der Kénigin von 


Das Aliquotsystem, 


wurde auch wiederholt durch die 
Sachsen, sowie ander Fiirstlichkeiten ehrend ausgezeichnet 
das durch Helmholtz seine wissenschaftliche Begriindung erfuhr, gab auch 
Bliithner Veranlassung, sich praktisch damit zu beschaftigen. 


der mittleren Lage bis ziim héchsten Diskant bei jedem Saitenchor noch eine 


t 


Er brachte von 


lang tiber die Saiten hinlaufende, in der héheren Octave gestimmte Saite an, 
welche durch eine dusserst sinnreiche Dimpfung zugleich mit dem Hauptsaiten- 
Es muss selbstverstandlich sehr auf gute 
bei vollen Akkorden und 


bezug abgedimpft werden kann. 
Stimmung gehalten werden. Die Wirkung ist dann 
melodischen Stellen eine ausserordentliche. 

Die Blithner’sche Fabrik ist immer mehr vergréssert worden, so dass sie 
heute eine halbe Strasse ausfiillt. ‘Sie bildet mit ihrem Areal von 24,250 (] Meter 
an der Plagwitzer- und Weststrassen-Ecke eine der gréssten industriellen Sehens- 
wiirdigkeiten der Stadt. Neben den mustergiiltig eingerichteten Fabrikations- 
Lager- und Comptoirréumen etc. vereinigt ein stylvoller Concertsaal das kunst- 
ligbende Publikum oft zu einer glanzenden Matinée, bei welcher die Bliithner- 
Das im Jahre 


Fligel die héchsten Triumphe vorvergangenen 


gefeierte vierzigjihrige Jubilaum der Firma zeigte so recht, in welch’ hohem 


erringen 


Grade Herr Commerzienrath Julius Bliithner sich der Wiirdigung seitens der 
Collegen erfreut, welch’ schénes Verhaltniss zwischen ihm und seinen Arbeitern 
herrscht und wie geachtet er in Hof- und Kiinsterkreisen ist, so dass ihm Alle 
Fabrik von Herzen 
Es ist mit Zuversicht 


das Erleben des halbhundertjahrigen Bestehens seiner 
wiinschten Max ist Mitinhaber der 


erhoffen, dass derselbe die Traditionen des Hauses Bliithner auch spiater voll 


Sein Sohn Firma. 


und ganz fortfiihren wird 
Die Pianofortefabrik von 4. H. Franke besteht seit 1865. Der Griinder der 


Firma wurde am 21. Leipzig geboren als Sohn des Instru- 


April 1842 in 
mentenmachers Ernst Franke. Es ist daher natiirlich, dass der Sinn fiir seine 
Kunst sich schon friihzeitig in ihm und in seinem am 19. Januar 1844 geborenen 
Bruder Theophil zu regen begann. Derselbe trat 1871 mit in die Firma ein und 
ist seit dem Tode A. H. Franke’s ihr alleiniger Inhaber. Das Streben der bei- 
den Briider war stets darauf gerichtet, ein gutes, allen tonkiinstlerischen An- 
forderungen entsprechendes Instrument herzustellen, gleichviel ob Fliigel oder 
Pianino. Ihre Opferfreudigkeit fiir alles Neue, z. B. Celloboden, Pedalpianino, 
Janko-Claviatur u.s. w. wurde auch allgemein anerkannt und entsprechend 
Der Grossherzog von Sachsen-Weimar ernannte sie 1876 zu Hof- 


1879 erhielt Franke das Hofpridikat vom Kénig Don 


gewiirdigt 
pianofortefabrikanten 
Louiz von Portugal, 1885 den Orden ,,del busto de Bolivar“ aus Venezuela, 
nebst vielen friiheren Auszeichnungen europdischer Industrie- und Kunstaus- 
Liszt schrieb sehr lobend iiber das Orgelpedalpianino. Rubinstein 


gleich schmeichelhafter 


stellungen 
und andere Autoritaten folgten seinen’ Beispiele in 
Weise fiir die Firma. Sie hat bis jetzt 12,500 Pianos und Fliigel hergestellt, 


die sich simmtlich durch gediegene Ausstattung und prachtvollen Klang aus- 


zeichnen 


Neben diesen hervorragenden Etablissements und ihren persénlich bedeu- 
tungsvollen Besitzern zahlte Leipzig in den letzten 30 Jahren noch eine ganze 
Reihe von Firmen, welche auch ausnahmslos gute, gediegene Arbeit lieferten, 
aber nicht zu besonderer Héhe und Beriihmtheit gelangt sind. 





1853, Julius Bliithner started a new business, supported by three workmen. 
His name, to-day so familiar to everybody who plays the piano or reads any 
records of concerts, was then quite unknown at Leipsic. 

Nobody could foresee the splendid career which the young master would 
make, who on March 11, 1824, was born as the son of a cabinet maker at Fal- 
kenhain, near Mersebourg. 

While yet a child he learned the rudiments of his father’s profession and is 
said to have been able, when ten years old, to make a chest that answered 
all reasonable demands. After the death of his father he became apprentice 
to a master at Zeitz, finishing up his time there by making a richly decorated 
sewing desk. 

Two years afterward he was employed at the piano factory of Hdlling at 
Zeitz, with 6 marks weekly wages. During this time he took lessons in French 
and piano playing and tried to improve his theoretical knowledge by study- 
ing good books on acoustics and the making ‘of musical instruments. In 1845 
his studies were interrupted by his entering the army. When set free again, 
he found his place in the factory occupied and had to make his living by 
tuning pianos and repairing instruments. In the last branch he proved so 
skillful as to gain a reputation and to find a good position at Wiirzburg. 

After he had worked for some time in the factory of A. Bretschneider, at 
Leipsic, Bliithner established himself, as said, in 1853, opening his new factory 
with the pious motto “ With the Help of God.” Encouraged by the favorable 
professional criticisms which his instruments met with, his business increased 
rapidly. His factory employed after four years not less than ten workmen. 
Soon he proceeded to inventions of his own. 

In 1863 he brought in the market a wonderful, symmetrically built grand with 
double sounding board, creating general sensation by it. Besides, upright 
pianos were built, which had an equally fine tone. Bliithner opened a new 
factory in 1864 with thirty-seven workmen. From that time more achieve- 
ments were made by the industrious man every year. His instruments carried 
not only prize after prize, but he obtained the titles of Pianomaker 
to the Royal Court and of Commercial Councillor. He was also distin- 
guished by personal visits of the King and the Queen of Saxony and other 
princes. The aliquot system, scientifically proved by Helmholtz, was put into 
practical use by Bliithner. Beginning at the middle octave, up to the highest 
treble notes he attached to every choir of strings another string above, tuned 
one octave higher and muffled simultaneously with the chief strings by a very 
ingeniously constructed damper. Naturally all depends on the strings being 
quite in tune. ‘The effect, produced thus, will then be extraordinary, especially 
in full chords and melodious passages. 

The Bltithner factory became more and more enlarged, occupying to-day 
half a street. Covering an area of 24,250 square meters (about 6o acres), it is 
one of the most interesting features of the industrial life of the town. 

It possesses excellent workshops, warerooms and offices, as well as a splen- 
did goncert room. Here all music lovers often meet at matinées, in which the 
Bliithner pianos show at their best. On the occasion of the forty years’ jubilee 
of the firm two years ago it could be distinctly seen to what a high degree 
Blithner enjoys the esteem of his colleagues, how pleasant the relations are 
between him and his workmen, how much he is valued at court and among 
artists, and how everybody would be glad to see him still at the head of the 
firm at the celebration of its fifty years’ jubilee. 

His son Max, now his partner, will undoubtedly not fail to always follow 
the traditions of the house to their fullest extent. 

The piano factory of A. H. Franke exists since 1865. 
firm was born April 21, 1842, in Leipsic, as a son of the instrument maker Er- 
nest Franke. Therefore it is quite natural that he took an early interest in the 
profession, as well as his brother, Theophil, who was born January 19, 1844. 
The latter entered the firm in 1871, and on the death of A. H. Franke 
became its only proprietor. The stress of the two brothers was always laid 
upon the quality of their instruments. Their grands and uprights are distin- 
guished by their good, powerful tone. 

The many sacrifices the head of the firm made to introduce novelties, as 
‘cello-back, soft-pedal, Janko keyboard, &c., were awarded by many high dis- 
The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar appointed them his piano makers 
in 1876. Three years later Franke became piano maker to His Royal Majesty 
the King Louis of Portugal. In 1885 he was invested with the order “del 
busto de Bolivar” of Venezuela, besides a large number of prizes from the 
different industry and art exhibitions in the whole of Europe. Liszt wrote in 
most flattering terms about the piano with organ pedal. Rubinstein and other 
authorities followed this example in the same manner. The firm has manufac- 
tured 12,500 grands and uprights, which are all remarkable by their solid 
construction and beautiful tone. Besides these first rank establishments a large 
number of other firms were founded at Leipsic during the last thirty years, who 
also did very good and solid work, without, however, rising to a more promi- 
nent position and greater reputation. 

The “ Guide Through the Musical World of Leipsic,” edited by Senf, counts 
in 1868 no less than twenty-four piano factories. The names of the proprietors 
in alpabetical order are as follows : 


The founder of the 


tinctions. 


Bliithner, Forster, Kern, Schiimann, 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Franke, Koessling, Sey ffarth, 
Bretschneider, Hartmann, Loebner, Sproessel, 

Claus & Co., Haupt, Mueller, Tweele, 

Dolge & Co., Irmler (Ernst), Schmidt, Waage, 

Feurich, Irmler (J. G.), | Schaeve, Wankel & Temmler. 
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Senf’s ,,Fiihrer durch die musikalische Welt Leipzig's“ nennt 1868 24 Piano- 
fortefabriken und zwar in alphabetischer Reihenfolge : 


Bliithner Hartmann Schmidt 

Breitkopf & Hartel Haupt Schone 
Bretschneider Irmler (Ernst) Schumann 

Clauss & Comp. Irmler (J. G.) Seyffarth 

Dolge & Comp. Kern Sprossel 

Feurich Kdéssling Tweele 

Forster Lébner Waage 

Franke Miiller Wankel & Temmler. 


Ueber die haiufigen — zum gréssten Theil durch dussere Einfliisse beding- 
ten — Wechselfille in der Musikinstrumenten-Branche wihrend des Zeitraumes 
bis heute werden wir am besten durch die fortlaufenden Berichte der Leipziger 
Handelskammer orientirt. Da stets neue Fabriken an Stelle der eingehenden 
traten, so gewinnen wir, trotz mancher thatsachlichen Riickschritte doch das 
Bewusstsein, dass Leipzigs Musikinstrumentenindustrie sich stets eines gesunden 
Fortganges und einer wenig unterbrochenen Bliithezeit erfreute. 

1863 waren 20 Pianofortefabriken mit ca. 400 Arbeitern, Instrumenten- 
machern, Tischlern, Drechslern, Schlossern u. s. w. thatig, welche ungefahr 
1500 Stiick Pianoforte—darunter 500 Fliigel— im Werthe von etwa 350,000 
Thalern lieferten. Der Hauptabsatz ging nach dem nérdiichen und mittleren 
Deutschland, Russland, Schweden, Danemark und Amerika. Die Arbeitsléhne 
betrugen 5—-6 Thaler fiir einen Instrumentenmacher, meist in Stiickarbeit, und 
4—7 Thaler fiir einen Tischler wéchentlich. In den beiden folgenden Jahren 
verminderte sich die Zahl der Etablissements um sechs, zum ‘Theil in Folge 
Concurses, da sie ihren Betrieb iiber die Krafte hinaus gedehnt hatten und da- 
her eine Zeit wie das Kriegsjahr 1866 nicht aushalten konnten. Die in Leipzig 
gefertigten Instrumente hatten aber trotzdem ihren Ruf in Bezug auf Giite 
bewahrt. Als neue Absatzgebiete traten hinzu: England und die Schweiz fiir 
Fliigel und Pianinos, Italien fiir Fliigel, Japan fiir Pianinos und ebenso Austra- 
lien. Wie erheblich der Krieg die Fabrikation 1866 beeinflusste, geht daraus 
hervor, dass eine Fabrik, die 1865 allein 135 Stiick verfertigte, im folgenden 
Jahre nur 79 Stiick fabrizirte, von denen noch mehrere auf Lager blieben. So- 
gar die grésste Leipziger Fabrik, die 1865 eine Lieferung von 418 Stiick 
gemacht hatte, konnte im Kriegsjahre nur 200 Stiick verzeichnen. 1868 hob 
Die Leipziger Fabriken lieferten zusammen 
889 Stiick und zwar vorwiegend Fliigel und Pianinos. Hinsichtlich des Mate- 
rials trat 1867 eine nicht unwichtige Neuerung ein. Das Resonnanzhoiz, das 
bisher nur aus Bayern und der Schweiz bezogen wurde, fiihrte man nun in 
Die eisern¢n Rahmen kamen auch 


sich der Industriezweig wieder. 


grésseren (Juantitaéten aus Galizien ein. 
mehr und mehr in Gebrauch, da sich dieselben fiir den Export nach siidlichen 
Klimaten besonders eigneten und die Ausfuhr stetig zunahm. 1869 gab es in 
Leipzig zehn gréssere Fabriken, deren durchschnittliche Arbeiterzahl, ausser 
einigen technischen und kaufmannischen Beamten, 303 betrug. 
Der gesammte Productionswerth der- 


Sie verdienten 
woéchentlich zwischen 2% und g Thaler. 
selben wird auf 338,515 Thaler angegeben. 
formige Klaviere und 874 Pianinos gefertigt. 
einige Unterbrechung, ohne aber den Schaden anzurichten, wie sein Vorganger. 
Ein Etablissement konnte sogar waihrend des Sommers 1870 die Arbeiterzahl 
von 110 auf 193 erhdhen, sowie Dampfbetrieb (15 Pferdekrafte) einfiihren und 
neue Holzbearbeitungs- und Specialmaschinen anschaffen. Zwei Jahre spater 
betrug die Zahl der Arbeiter 502, die 667 Fliigel, 17 Tafelklaviere und 
Pianinos anfertigten, im Gesammtwerthe von 634,359 Thaler. Die Fabrikation 
tafelférmiger Instrumente wurde mehr und mehr in den Hintergrund gedringt, 
Die Arbeitslihne 


Es wurden 496 Fliigel, 76 tafel- 


Der Krieg von 1870 brachte 


1468 


hingegen Pianinos sich vorzugsweiser Beliebtheit erfreuten. 
waren 1872 um 25 Prozent erhéht worden, so dass die Mehrzahl der Arbeiter 5 
bis 10 ‘Thaler Wochenlohn hatte. Aber auch die Preise der Rohstoffe waren 
bedeutend gestiegen. 

1875 zihlte man in Leipzig 14 Pianofortefabriken, von denen eine mit einer 
35-pferdekraftigen Dampfmaschine arbeitete, fiinf gréssere, fiinf mittlere und 
vier kleine. Von ihnen produzirten die Ersteren 729 Fliigel und 1955 Pianinos, 
im Gesammtwerth von 2,202,630 Mark: die Anderen 46 Fliigel und 156 Piani- 
nos fiir 108,580 Mark. Die Zahl der Arbeiter betrug bei der ersten Gruppe 533, 
bei der zweiten 27. Das Jahr 1876 war fiir die Pianoforteindustrie ein sehr 
hartes. Das amerikanische Geschaft hatte unter einer schweren Krisis und das 
russische unter den Valutaverhaltnissen zu leiden. 

Die kleineren Geschafte, welche mit geringerem Betriebskapitale arbeiteten, 
hatten auch in den folgenden Jahren hart zu kimpfen. Nach und nach war ein 
unreelles Schleudersystem eingetreten, welches der guten Waare entschieden 
schadete und manchen soliden Fabrikanten ruinirte. Als ein Uebelstand wurde 
ferner empfunden, dass die sogenannten Sachverstaindigen, deren sich die 
Kaufer musikalischer Instrumente beim Ankauf als Berather zu bedienen pfleg- 
ten — Musiklehrer, Stimmer u. s. w.—eine Provision von 1o Prozent bean- 
spruchten, die sofort zahlbar war, auch wenn der Kaufpreis lange creditirt 
werden musste. So ging nicht selten die Hilfte des Reingewinnes verloren. 
Im Jahre 1880 hob sich das Geschaft einigermassen. Von den 11 Leipziger 
Fabriken beschaftigten die vier grissten (neben 41 Hiilfsmaschinen) 523 Arbei- 
ter, die 738 Fliigel im Werthe von 877,550 Mark und 1939 Pianinos im Werthe 
von 1,310,710 Mark bauten. Von dem Absatze kamen 60 Prozent auf Deutsch- 
land und 4o Prozent auf das Ausland. Handarbeiter verdienten 15 Mark, 
Schlosser und Tischler 20—23 Mark, Pianofortebauer 27, 30—45 Mark. Sieben 
kleinere Firmen arbeiteten mit 57 Arbeitern, welche 47 Fliigel fiir 45,297 Mark 
und 348 Pianos im Werthe von 173,520 Mark bauten. Die Liéhne schwankten 


his customer. 





Of the many changes in the musical trade during this period, which mostly 
are caused by certain inevitable casualties, we find the best information in the 
reports of the Leipsic Chamber of Commerce. 

As constantly new factories took the place of those which had disappeared, 
we get the impression that, in spite of certain retrogressions, the musical 
trade of Leipsic still always prospered and flourished in general. 

In 1863 20 piano factories existed, with about 40o workmen—makers of in- 
struments, joiners, turners, locksmiths, &c.; about 1,500 pianos, including 500 
grands, valued at 350,000 thalers, were supplied by them. The chief market was 
the north and middle of Germany, Russia, Sweden, Denmark and America, 
The weekly wages were 5 to 6 thalers for a joiner. In the two following years 
the number of establishments decreased by six, some firms becoming bankrupt 
because they had extended their trade beyond their power, and were unable to 
Nevertheless, the instru- 
New markets were 


overcome the losses which the war of 1866 created. 
ments of the Leipsic make kept their good reputation. 
found in England and Switzerland, in Italy, Japan and Australia. How heavily 
the trade was damaged by the war in 1866 can be seen from the circumstance 
that a certain factory, which supplied 135 instruments during 1865, could in 
the following year bring the number of finished instruments only to 79, of which 
not all were sold. 

Even the largest factory, which had supplied 418 instruments in 1865, could 
only show up 200 in the year of the war. In 1868 an improvement in the trade 
could be observed. The number of instruments made in that year by Leipsic 
firms amounted to 889. In 1867 a change took place respecting the material. 

Whereas up to then the wood for the sounding boards was imported ex- 
clusively from Bavaria and Switzerland, it was now procured in greater quanti- 
Iron frames were used more and more, being especiatly 
In 1869 


ties from Galicia. 
adapted for the continually increasing export to southern climates. 
ten large factories existed at Leipsic, employing about 303 workmen, besides 
some engineers and clerks. The weekly wages of a workman amounted now 
to from 2% to g thalers. The total value of the year’s production was 338,515 
thalers, including 496 grands, 76 square pianos, 874 uprights. The war of 1870 
caused a falling off in the trade, without however causing such heavy losses as the 
last. 

One house was even able during the summer of 1870 to increase the num- 
ber of workmen from 110 to 190, and to introduce steam engines and certain 
special machines for wood carving and other purposes. Two years later the 
number of workmen had increased to 502; 767 grands were made, 17 square 
pianos and 1,468 uprights, worth 634,359 thalers. 
and more replaced by the upright, which was especially favored by the public, 
The wages had been raised 25 per cent. in 1872, most of the workmen earning 
3ut likewise the prices of the raw material had 


The square piano was more 


now 5 to ro thalers in the week. 
risen considerably. 

In 1875 the piano factories at Leipsic numbered 14: five of larger, five of 
middle size and four small ones. One of the larger had a steam engine of 35 
The five great houses produced 729 grands and 1,955 uprights, 
the others, 46 grands and 156 uprights, worth 108,580 


horse power. 
worth 2,202,630 marks ; 
marks. 

The former employed 533 workmen, the latter 27. The year 1876 wasa 
very bad one for the piano trade; the American market met with a heavy 
crisis and the Russian suffering from the unfavorable condition of the silver 
market. 

The smaller firms, based on lower funds, had to struggle hard enough in the 
following years. A very objectionable system of underselling had gradually 
taken place, which had a bad influence upon the wares, and became perfectly 
ruinous to many solid makers. A further nuisance arose when the so-called 
experts—music masters, tuners and others, who give their advice to people 
wanting to buy an instrument—claimed ro per cent. of the purchase-money 
to be paid at once, notwithstanding the seller had often to give long credit to 
In this way half of the profit was often lost. In 1880 the trade 
rose again. The four largest piano factories of Leipsic employed (besides 41 
machines) 523 workmen, and built 738 grands, valued at 877,550 marks, and 1,930 
uprights, valued at 1,310,710 marks. Sixty per cent.of the instruments were sold 
in Germany, 40 per cent. abroad. A simple workman earned 15 marks, a lock- 
smith or cabinet maker 20 to 22 marks, a piano maker 27, 30 to 45 marks. Seven 
smaller firms employed 57 workmen, producing 47 grands for 45,297 marks and 
348 uprights, valued at 173,520 marks. The wages were here from ro to 33 marks 
aweek. Still the smaller makers went on complaining about the bad condition , 
of their trade, which does not appear at all in a favorable light at that 
time. 

In spite of this a new factory was founded in 1882. 

The great establishments had plenty of orders, and made many new connec- 
tions, extending as far as South Africa, Asia and Australia. One firm even es- 
tablished branches in Port Elizabeth and Capetown. Then the Russian cus- 
tomers began, in spite of the tremendous duty, to take again to the better and 
more solid wares made here ; likewise Portugal and Turkey. During the next 
five years no change was noticeable in the trade. The sale was pretty satis- 
factory. The chief difficulty complained of was the scarcity of good work- 
men. 

The prices still remained very low, owing to the competition of bad and 
cheap wares, of the unjustifiable demands of the intermeddlers and of the bank- 
rupts of certain factories outside Leipsic, the stock of which was thrown upon 
In 1889 a slight improvement set in. Nearly all the firms had 
As the prices of the raw materials had risen, involving a 


the market. 
plenty of orders. 
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hier zwischen 10o—32 Mark. Die Klagen der kleineren Fabrikanten lassen 
darum nicht nach und werfen ein triibes Licht auf die damaligen Verhiltnisse. 
Dessenungeachtet wurde 1882 eine weitere Fabrik errichtet Bei den grésseren 
Etablissements gingen Bestellungen flott ein und neue Verbindungen 
konnten in den verschiedensten Lindern angekniipft werden, die sich bis Siid- 
afrika, Asien ausdehnten. Eine Firma richtete sogar in Port 
Elizabeth und Kapstadt Filialen ein. Die russischen Abnehmer fingen auch 
trotz der hohen Zélle an, sich allmadhlich wieder fiir gute, gediegene Waare zu 

Die nachsten fiinf Jahre liessen 
Der Absatz 


die 


und Australien 


interessiren, ebenso Portugal und die Tiirkei. 
in der Fabrikation wesentliche Aenderung nicht eintreten. 
war ein ziemlich befriedigender, jedoch wurde sehr iiber die Schwierigkeit 


eine 


geklagt, tiichtige Arbeiter zu bekommen 

Die Preise blieben nach wie vor sehr gedriickt, infolge der Concurrenz 
geringwertiger Waare, die ungerechtfertigen Anspriiche der Geschaftsver- 
mittler und die Concurse auswirtiger, grosser Fabriken, deren Vorrathe den 
Markt driickten. 1889 trat eine leichte Verbesserung ein. Fast alle Fabriken 
waren mit Auftrigen reichlich versehen. Infolge der nicht unbedeutenden 
Preissteigerung der Rohstoffe, mit welcher eine allgemeine Aufbesserung der 
Arbeitsldhne Hand in Hand ging, stellten sich die Calculationen wesentlich 
isher und war deshalb auch eine PreiserhGhung der Fabrikate ganz un- 


ausbleiblich. Die letzten Jahre brachten keine Verinderung ; die Fabrikation 


erhielt sich auf der gleichen Héhe, nur in einzelnen kleineren Betrieben ist sie 


yuriickgegangen. Der Export hatte durch die siidamerikanischen Wirren 
lie hohen Zélle, Cholera u. s. w.sehr zu leiden. Hoffentlich bessert es sich 
bald wieder 
Im Laufe der Zeit hatten sich einzelne Theile der Pianofortefabrikation 
zu besonderen Industriezweigen ausgebildet, so namentlich die Herstellung 
m Pianofortemechaniken Vorgenstern & Kotrade griindeten 1861 eine 
solche Fabrik mit 25 Arbeitern und 16 Gehiilfen, 2 Kreissigen und 25 Dreh- 
binken, dazu 4 Comptoiristen und 1 technischen Beamten. Sie war im 
Stande sich jedes Jahr etwas zu vergrissern. Die 1886 hinzugenommene 


Fabrikation von Halbténen war geeignet, das Renommée der Firma in weiteren 

Ein Stamm von gegen 150 Arbeitern ist Zeugniss von 
Flemming eine zweite Mechanikenfabrik, 
ie dritte, Driver & ‘Tépfer, folgte. Letzere Firma beschaftigt 
heute, je nach Bedarf, 8 100 Arbeiter. Der Geschiftsgang war bei allen ein 
guter, indem das friinzosische Fabrikat fast ganz vollstandig vom deutschen 


Kreisen zu befestigen 
dem Erfolg. 1874 griindete H. | 


de r 14d2 nor h ell 


verdraingt wurde. 
eine Fabrik von Claviaturen fiir Fligel, Pianinos, Orgeln 
Inhaber Herr Carl 


larkte 
Ferner besteht 
in Anger-Crottendorf, einem Vororte Leipzigs, dessen 
Thieme ist. Derselbe beschaftigte 1864 acht Gesellen und brachte 430— 450 
fertig. Zwei Jahre spiter zihlte seine Fabrik 21 Gehiilfen und zwei 
Arbeite Heute gehdrt dieselbe zu den ersten Etablissements der Branche. 
Die Erfolge dieses Fabrikationszweiges in den folgenden Jahren ermunter- 


Stiick 


1885 gab es sechs Betriebe, von denen fiinf mit Dampf- 
denen Mehrzahl 


ten zur Nacheiferung 
kraft Sie beschaftigten 300 
18—24 Mark wiéchentlich verdiente. 
Betriebe, welche andere Pianofortebestandtheile 
Schrauben, Plittchen u. s. w. Davon der eine mit einem 4pferdigen 
Der Umsatz dieser Fabriken diirfte auf 24 Millionen Mark zu ver- 


arbeiteten Arbeiter, von die 


Dazu kommen noch zwei 
fertigen : 
Gasmotor 
anschlagen sein, ungeachtet des Handels mit Resonanzhdlzern. 

Die Himmer der Pianoforte wurden von Anfang der sechziger Jahre ab an- 
mit Wildleder mit feinem Filz belegt, wodurch der Ton schéner und 
Mit der Fabrikation dieser Filze beschaftigt sich seit 1863 ein 
Weickert, welche seine 
ireaux noch heute in Leipzig unterhalt. Es mit 

Die Filze wurden zum gréssten 
kleineren Theile aus Kaninchen- 
Die Fabrik 


statt 

OS aie. ame - 
yvouer wurde 
benachbarten Wurzen, J. D. 


Etablissement in dem 
B 


arbeitete schon damals 
Dampfkraft, einem Wolf und sech Krempeln 
heile aus feinen, schlesischen Wollen, zum 


haaren gefertigt und in verjiingt zulaufenden Tafeln gearbeitet. 


lieferte jihrlich ca. goo Ctr. Waare, die sich eines ausgezeichneten Rufes und 
grosser Verbreitung im Auslande erfreute und deren Renommeée stetig gesti- 
gen ist. Im Jahre 1864 stieg die Production bereits derartig, dass aus 470 Ctr. 


roher Wolle 16,270 Pfd. Fils gefertigt wurden. Die Maschinen mussten durch 
2 neue Krempeln, 2 Vorreisswélfen und 8 Krempelmaschinen, 2 Walzenpressen 
und einer neuen 12pferdigen Dampfmaschine vermehrt werden. 26 mannliche 
und 30 weibliche Arbeiter hatten taglich vollauf Beschaftigung. 

Das Instrument, welches in Bauart und Ton dem Piano am meisten dhnelt, 
ist das Harmonium, das seinen Ursprung ebenfalls aus der Orgel genommen 
hat und ibr in mancher Beziehung sogar noch niher steht. Die Erfolge, die 
erstere Industrie auf Leipzig’s Boden errang, liessen es darum fiir angezeigt er- 
letztere ein Bethitigungsfeld in derselben Stadt zu finden. 


aus dem stammverwandten Schweden, wo der 


scheinen, auch fiir 
_ Es waren Auslinder 
Harmoniumbau in hoher Bliithe steht—welche diese Art der Tonwerke hier 
einftihrten. Zheodor Mannborg und M. Hofberg stellen Orgelharmoniums nach 
amerikanischem System her, die den iiberseeischen Erzeugnisse an Schénheit 


Zwei 


der Klangfarbe nichts nachgeben. 

Theodor Mannborg etablirte 1889 mit drei Arbeitern in dem benach- 
barten Borna, wo sein eifriges Streben ihm bald einen geachteten Namen er- 
Die Ausbreitung seines Geschiftes machte Anfangs des Jahres 1894 
Er beschaftigt nun in einer 


sich 


rang 
seine Uebersiedlung nach Leipzig nothwendig. 
mit den neuesten Holzbearbeitungsmaschinen etc. eingerichteten Fabrik gegen 
Dies ist gewiss das beste Zeugniss fiir die Nachfrage nach 
Werth. Von den mehr- 


30 Arbeiter 


seinen Instrumenten und deren tonkiinstlerischen 


fachen Mannborg’schen Erfindungen ist das Piano-Harmonium zu erwiahnen. 





general rise in wages too, it was quite natural that also the prices of the instru- 
ments should become considerably higher. During the last years no change 
took place ; the trade kept its attained level, going down only in certain smaller 
establishments. The exports, however, suffered severely from the revolutions in 
South America, from high duties, cholera, &c. It is to be hoped that they 
will soon recover again. 

Certain departments of the manufacture of pianos had by this time grown 
into special branches of industry, first of all the making of the mechanisms. 
Morgenstern & Kotrade founded a factory of that sort with twenty-five work- 
men and sixteen journeymen, working at two circular saws and twenty-five 
lathes ; besides they had four clerks and one engineer. They were able to en- 
large their establishment year by year. 

The manufacture of ebony sharps, undertaken in 1886, gave to the old re- 
nown of the firm a new polish. The regular occupation of 150 workmen is the 
best testimony fo the success of the enterprise. 

H. F. Flemming started in 1874 another factory of the same kind, which 
was followed in 1882 by a third one, Driver & Toepfer. The latter firm em- 
ploys at present from eighty to 100 workmen. All these factories made their 
way, as the French productions of that kind were nearly totally expelled from 
the German market. 

Furthermore, there exists a factory for keyboards for grands, upright pianos 
This factory is situated at Anger-Crottendorf, one of the 
In 1864 he employed eight 
Two years later his factory 
This establishment is to-day 


and organs in ivory. 
suburbs of Leipsic, and its owner is Carl Thieme. 
skilled hands and made from 430 to 450 sets. 
had twenty-one assistants and two laborers. 
one of the first in the branch. 

The piano hammers were covered in the early sixties with fine felt instead of 
buckskin chamois, whereby the tone was improved in beauty and fullness. These 
felts were in 1863 manufactured by an establishment in the neighboring Wurzen 
—J. D. Weickert—which to this day has its offices in Leipsic. ‘The felts were 
made for the greater part of fine Silesian wools and for the smaller part of 
rabbit hair; they were worked in sheets which grew thinner toward the end 
yearly about goo hundredweights of goods, which 
In 1864 the 


This factory furnished 
enjoyed an excellent reputation and great sale in foreign lands. 
production increased so much that from 470 hundredweights of raw wool 16,270 
pounds of felt were manufactured. ‘Twenty-six male and thirty female hands 
had full occupation every day. The good name of the firm has yearly in- 
creased and is now world renowned. 

The instrument which is in construction and tune the most like the piano 
isthe harmonium, It, too, has taken its origin from the organ, and stands in 
many respects nearer to it than the former. 
in Leipsic gave the impulse for seeking a business field with the organ manu- 
There were two foreigners from Sweden, where the 


The success of the piano industry 


facture in the same town. 
construction of cottage organs is in high esteem, who introduced this kind of 
musical instruments here. ‘Theodor Mannborg and M. Hofberg make cottage 
organs in the American style, which are equal to their models in beauty and 
fullness of tone. 

Theodor Mannborg founded his factory in 1889, with three workmen, in the 
neighboring Borna. His skill made known. The extension 
of his business was the cause of his removing in 1894 to Leipsic. He 
employs nearly thirty workmen, in a factory which is supplied with the 
latest wood-working machines. ‘This is surely the best testimony for the value 
of the instruments and their good fame everywhere. The principal of Mann- 
borg’s inventions is called the piano-harmonium, As its name implies, it unites 
the originality of the piano with that of the cottage organ. Nevertheless 
each instrument can be played separately. 

M. Hofberg’ established his factory in Lindenau, a suburb of Leipsic, in 
The business succeeded extremely 


him soon well 


the beginning of 1892, with two workmen. 
well, so that thirty men are employed there to-day, certainly a large number for 
an enterprise which has only three years of existence. 

The wages in the cottage organ industry vary from 18 to 30 marks weekly. 
The organs are exported to all countries excepting the United States. 

Finally we give our best wishes to these two clever and wide-awake manu- 
facturers, that they may further proceed and remain true to their principle: 
“To deliver none but first-rate work.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


As regards the duration of patents in the United States, the highest court of 
that country has decided that every patent that has previously been granted 
in any foreign country will be held to terminate there simultaneously with the 
foygign patent. This decision has a very important bearing on German in- 
dustry. The date of the foreign patent is accordingly the basis for the time 
the United States patent is granted. It is, however, proposed to pass a law 
making the date of issue the proper date. 


EXPORTS AND DUTIES. 


The Importation in North America.—It is expected that the United States, 
with a rapidly increasing and prosperous population would, under normal 
conditions, necessitate a commensurate yearly increase of imported goods. 
This has also come to pass during certain periods, for instance, from 1870 to 
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Dasselbe vereinigt, wie schon der Name besagt, die Eigenart des Klaviers mit 
dem Harmonium und trotzdem kann das Instrument als jedes von Beiden ein- 
zeln zu Gehor gebracht werden. 

Die Griindung der Héfberg’schen Fabrik fallt in das Jahr 1892 mit einem 
Bestande von zwei Arbeitern, der sich im Laufe von nur zwei Jahren um 30 
vermehrte. 

Die Arbeitsléhne in der Harmoniumbranche schwanken zwischen 18 bis 30 
Mark die Woche. Der Export erstreckt sich auf alle Linder mit Ausnahme von 
Nord-Amerika. 

Mige der Erfolg diesen beiden strebsamen Fabrikanten ein Sporn sein, 
weiter an ihrem Prinzip festzuhalten : ,,von dem Besten nur das Beste ! “ 


VERMISCHTES. 


Ueber die Dauer der Patente in den Vereinigten Staaten ist jiingst von dem 
dortigen obersten Gerichtshofe die auch fiir die deutsche Industrie hochwich- 
tige Entscheidung getroffen worden, dass jedes Patent, welches schon vorher 
im Auslande irgendwo ertheilt worden ist, auch in den Vereinigten Staaten der- 
art begrenzt bleibt, dass es gleichzeitig mit dem auslandigen Patente erléscht. 
Fiir die auslandischen Patente ist dabei zur Zeit die Ertheilung desselben mass- 
gebend. Man beabsichtigt aber durch ein Gesetz den Tag der Ertheilung 
dafiir einzusetzen. 


AUSSENHANDEL UND ZOELLE. 


Die Einfuhr in Nord-Ameriha.—Die Vereinigten Staaten mit ihrer ebenso 
rasch wachsenden, wie reicher werdenden Bevilkerung miissten unter normalen 
Verhialtnissen auch von Jahr zu Jahr rasch steigende Waarenmengen bei sich 
einfiihren. Das trifft auch fiir einzelne Zeitriume zu, z. B. von 1870—1872 hob 
sich die Einfuhr ununterbrochen von 461 auf 573 und 656 Millionen Dollars. 
Die Amerikaner haben sich indessen eifrig bemiiht, diesen natiirlichen Giiter- 
austausch zu erschweren, indem sie ihn mit hohen Zéllen belasteten. Von Sei- 
ten der Europaer wurde daraufhin nach gleichem Recept verfahren, wesshalb 
ein bestandiges Schwanken der Ein- and Ausfuhr zu verzeichnen ist. Erstere 
erreichte 1892 das Maximum, indem fiir 841 Millionen Dollars eingefiihrt 
wurde. 1893 fiel die Zahl auf 776 Millionen und 1894 sind wir mit 676 Millionen 
wieder auf den Stand von 1872 zuriickgekommen, obwohl damals nur der Bedarf 
von 40, jetzt von 70 Millionen Amerikanern zu befriedigen ist. Obwohl die 
amerikanischen Staatsmanner am liebsten jeden dort eingefiihrten Gegenstand 
mit Steuern belasten méchten, liess sich diese schéne Idee bisher doch nicht 
ausfiihren, weil eine Masse von Artikeln driiben gar nicht vorkommt und doch 
nothwendig gebraucht wird, wahrend andere Rohstoffe als Material den Fabriken 
unentbehrlich sind. Es erklirt sich sonach, dass 1893 fiir 417 Millionen Dollars 
Waaren und 1894 fiir 383 Millionen Dollars zollfrei hereinkamen, mithin nur die 
kleinere HiAlfte (fiir 359 resp. 293 Millionen Dollars) zu verzollen blieb. Die 
Zille betrugen davon 173, resp. 132 Millionen Dollars, ungefahr die Halfte des 
urspriinglichen Waarenpreises. Da sich die gesammten Staatseinnahmen auf 
343 Millionen Dollars in 1893 und auf 305 Millionen Dollars in 1894 beliefen, 
begreift man leicht, welche hohe Bedeutung die Einfuhr fremder Giiter und 
deren Zélle fiir ganz Amerika besitzen. Wie man sich denken kann, ist Europa 
der bedeutendste Lieferant von importirten Waaren, nimlich von 392 Millionen 
in 1893 und 317 Millionen in 1894, etwa die Hilfte des ganzen Imports. An 
diesem ist England mit 151 resp. 125 Millionen Dollars betheiligt, dann kommt 
unmittelbar Deutschland mit 89 Millionen Dollars in 1893 und 67 Millionen in 
1894, was 11 Prozent der Gesamtausfuhr Deutschlands gleichkommt. Es lasst 





1872, when the imports rose from 461 to 573, and even to 656 millions of 
dollars. The Americans have done everything to make the exchange of goods 
difficult by raising the tariff. The Europeans on their part used the same 
recipe, hence the vaccilating imports and exports. The former reached their 
height in 1892, when the amount of imports figured $841,000,000. They fell in 
1893, when the value was computed at $776,000,000, and in 1894, with 
$676,000,000, brought us back to the level of 1872, though then America had 
40,000,000, against 70,000,000 inhabitants at the present day. While American 
statesmen favored a tax on every imported article, the brilliant idea could not 
succeed so far, as a great many articles that are not manufactured there are 
constantly in demand as well as raw materials, which are a necessity to American 
factories. This explains why in 1893 $417,000,000 worth of goods were im- 
ported free of duty, which was supplemented in 1894 by a value of $383,000,000, 
which made the taxed goods a smaller portion of the imports ($359,000,000 and 
$293,000,000 respectively). The taxes amounted to $173,000,000 and $132,- 
000,000 respectively, about half of the original value. 

The duties received in 1893, $343,000,000, and in 1894 $305,000,000, is an 
evidence of the importance of the import question to the United States. It is 
of course a fact that Europe furnishes most of the goods, that is, $392,000,000 
in 1893, and $317,000,000 in 1894, about half of the total import. England’s 
share of this is $151,000,000 and $125,000,000 respectively ; Germany follows 
with $89,000,000 and $67,000,000, respectively, for 1893 and 1894, which repre- 
sents 11 percent. of the total export of Germany. It cannot be denied that 
the outlook for the market is better than it was; this was noticed especially at 
the beginning of this year. A marked increase of exports is apparent, and 
there are many indications for a brisk fall trade in Germany, as we approach 
the gathering in of the crops. As there is but one opinion of its success, many 
orders for the fall deliveryzare constantly received. The increase of the price 
of silver contributes largely to this confidence in business. 


PERSONAL AND TRADE NEWS. 


The Emperor has appointed the recent vice-consul at St. Petersburg, Dr. 
Miihlig, consul at Tiflis. 

The imperial vice-consul at Buenos Ayres has received authority to per- 
form marriages between subjects of the German empire, and to register all 
births, marriages, deaths, &c., of such citizens. 

The collective signature of Paul Schaetzell for the stock company “ Berliner 
Musikinstrumenten Fabrik A. G., formerly Ch. F. Pietschmann & Sdhne,” in 
Berlin, was cancelled on March 15. Mr. Paul Schaetzell has opened a whole- 
sale instrument store at 74 Sebastian Strasse, Berlin S. The above stock com- 
pany has empowered Mr. Eugen Vogel in Berlin to sign for it, in conjunction 
with a director or one designated by it, by adding to the signature his relation 
to the firm. 

S. Bliith has entered as a partner the house of K. Heilbrunn Séhne, makers 
of drums and wholesale instrument dealers, of Berlin. 








<a 


sich nicht mehr bezweifeln, dass die Stimmung des Marktes jetzt eine bessere 
ist, als zu Anfang dieses Jahres. Eine nicht unbedeutende Waarenbewegung 
ist zu verzeichnen. Alle Zeichen deuten auf einen lebhaften Handel im Herbste, 
sowohl fiir den Norden als den Osten, den Westen und Siiden, je naher wir der 
Erntezeit entgegenkommen. Da iiber deren glinzende Aussichten nur eine 
Stimme herrscht, dass Bestellungen fiir im Herbst und Winter zu liefernde 
Waaren schon jetzt zahlreich einlaufen. Zur Kraftigung des Vertrauens trigt 
wesentlich noch das Steigen des Silberpreises bei, auch die Zinssitze haben sich 
entsprechend befestigt. 
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7 The most beautiful and wonderful 


R. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 





CROWN PIANOS» ORGANS § 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 


only in the “CROWN’’ Pianos. 





It is most highly indorsed by the 
best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 


effects can be produced with 
this attachment. 





CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 


AND SANGAMON STREET, 
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U ND GESCH AEFTSN AC HRICHTEN 


PERSON AL- 

Der Kaiser hat im Namen des Reichs den bisherigen Vice-Consul bei dem 
Consulat in Petersburg Dr. AZ#Alig zum Consul in Tiflis ernannt. 

Dem bei dem kaiserl. Consulat in Buenos-Ayres beschiftigten Vice-Consul 
Weller ist die Ermachtigung ertheilt worden, biirgerlich giltige Eheschliessungen 
von Reichsangehérigen vorzunehmen und die Geburten, Heirathen, Sterbefille 
etc. von solchen zu beurkunden. 

Die Kollective-Prokura des Kaufmann’s Paul Schaetzell fiir die Action- 





gesellschaft, in Firm, 


Pietschmann & 


Berliner Musthinstrumenten-Fabrik. A, G., vorm. 
Séhne in Berlin ist am 15. Marz geléscht worden. 





Ch. F. 
Herr Paul 


Schaetzell hat in Berlin S. Sebastianstr. 74 ein Musikinstrumenten-Engros-Ge- 


schift gegriindet. 


Die obengenannte Gesellschaft hat nun Herrn Eugen Vogel 


in Berlin dergestallt Kollectiv-Prokura ertheilt, dass derselbe ermichtigt ist, die 
Firma der Gesellschaft mit einem Vorstandsmitgliede derselben oder mit einem 
anderen Procuristen unter einem das Procuraverhiltniss andeutenden Zusatz 


zu zeichnen. 


In der Firma KX. Heilbronn & Séhne, Vrommelfabrik und Musikinstrumenten- 
Grosshandlung in Berlin, ist Herr S. Bliith als Theilhaber ee 











List of Legitimate Piano Manufacturers in the United States. 


COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE 








Yet PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTU RERS 


= Octaves 
FoR PRICES & CATALOGUE 


APOLLO PIANO C2- BLOOMSBURY Nu. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers 


these in 


INS AND 77 





ader will do well to examine 
Catalogue on applic 
Correspondence invited 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


in want of a ke 


strument ation, 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 





THE 
ELEGANT 






PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS F RANE H.ERD 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. YF. 


HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


GRAND anD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 Ith Ave. and 850 West 29th St., 


INEVW YORE. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED,) 


CAPITAL, - 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 


- ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 





Albany, N N. YY (See advertisement.) 
BRADBURY—Manufactured by Freeborn 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. (See ad- 


vertisement. wd 

BRAM BACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional epvermecerrat.) 


BRIGGS— Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 

CHICKERING— Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 








CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


“ CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. a 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment. ) 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New ‘York. 


J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 
“o Fischer, New York (See adver- 
tisement.) 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 





HARDMAN PIANO— Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 





HE -NNING—Manufactured “by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. . 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 
OMIOCAGO. 
" bepieeneaamacnina! 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JRWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 

____ Bridgeport, Conn. 

KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. _ W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Ill. 


KNABE— Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KURTZMANN—Manufactured by C. Kurtz- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. (See 
advertisement. ) 











LINDEMAN—Manufactured by Linde- 
_____ man Piano Company, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany ! 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 
(2 We invite correspondence from Dealers 


in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See a lver- 
tisement.) 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
188s: PIANOS. +225: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 








McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
~ 


mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y 


MEHLIN— 
lin & Sons, New York. 
tisement.) 


MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by. Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 


Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
(See adver- 














WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 


P PRESCOT jt PIANO _ Manufactured by 
the —— Piano Company, Con- 
cord, 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 








Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
The 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
=a CHICAGO, ILL. 














ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON s8T. 
OBMIOCAGO, IITsXs. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 
Square 


~| KRANICH & BACH — and Upright 


-.. PIANOS... 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. §# Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 


tion 





Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


Spi 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 





SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 





SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


SHA W—Manufactured by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


SHONINGER — Manufactured b 
— Company, New 
Conn. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
— MADE RY — 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
SEND FoR OuR NEw CATALOGUE 
SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured by 

Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 
SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
____Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 
STANDARD PIANO—Manufactured by 

E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 

(See advertisement.) 


STARR— Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
" vertisement.) toi va Si 
STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 





B. 


aven, 














THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, II}. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. iiconaeeaal 


STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 





burg. (See advertisement.) : 
STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 


advertisement.) : i 

STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement. ) 


STUYVESANT—Manufactured b Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 
OBRICAGO, IisXs. 


VOSE—Manufactured by “Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (Se 
advertisement.) 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 














by Webster 


fork.. (See 








Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 
WHEELOCK—Manufactured Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 
WISSNER—Manufactured Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 
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She Used an Axe. 

PIANO in the window of Jacobs Brothers’ store, 195 Broadway, 
attracting much attention. The keyboard is smashed in a dozen places and the 

front isall broken off; the works of the instrument are all exposed and are twisted and 
broken in a wonderful manner. The piano looks as if it had been under the hands of a 
virtuoso of Russian persuasion, or had passed a season ina Western concert hall. It has 
had neither honor, but got into its present state of dilapidation in Bradford, Pa., 
where a woman objected to paying rent on it, and would not give it up when the agent 
called. She used an axe, and with the help of her daughter, who wielded a crow 


bar, succeeded in all but destroying the piano and getting herself into court. The 
instrument will be repaired by the Jacobs firm and returned to the agent who originally 


rented it.— Brooklyn Times. 
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The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were anéd are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME DE GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. S. DE La COVA, 
MR. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, MR. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, MR. N. i LEPKOWSKI, 
MR N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the oy is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Part.es have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





Prototype Band Instraments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon goon . 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o: the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 


KAHNT & UHLMANN, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Harmonilas and Bandoneons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 


PRICE LISTS FREE. 





SG 
eee rere) 





ew” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. 


HAMILTON 8. GORDON, 


New work, 





1839 F'1fth Ave., 


— IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF — 


Musical Instruments, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


A complete line of Musical Instruments of every description. 


Trimmings and Strings for all Instruments. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WASLE & CO., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


1756 & 177 HESTER ST., NEV WoR =z. 


COR. MOTT ST., 








MANUFACTURERS 
OF 





HARRY COLEMAN, 


912 & 914 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 





Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 





S. S. STEWART, ““““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘*‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 







ae 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


2% 
at 












STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. 





| 7th Regiment Band, 


Hitzeroth & | W.B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 
Schatz, 


Address, 35 Union Square, New York City, 














| 
| 
| Markneu- 
ae kirchen, 
facturers Saxony, 
and Germany. 
| Exporters 
| 
of ORGAN CO., 
Pepbcbewcanes: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
INSTRUMENTS ee | Se 
pace MANUFACTURERS OF 
Beige REED ORGANS 
Catalogues gratis and 
postpaid. of High Grade and Standard Quality 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 87 and 89 Henry St., 


Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts, 


PIANO CHAIRS 
__ and STOOLS. 








OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 





p c The 
Davis 
| A Chair 
A S Company, 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
N . TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 
0 S Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 


prices on application 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO 60,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 











<4 USKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 











LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation, 


W ENGL A 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” °*g8¢f.g7"#" 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


ave Newest T EV CALION ORGAN. 
E Sip 
= 































IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Woncustzr, Mass, 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDKESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


eC 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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=| =| 2 Fiano Manufacturers. 

wi C1 3 

= Pe Zz LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
be ~ 4 The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
> = 7 dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
{| le challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 

§ e ATBUBRN, IN. X.- 

Re 
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FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


[SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“Grave GEMMA and Upright Pianos. 


Factory: Southern Boulevard, East 188d, East 134th Streets 
and Trinity Avenue. 





ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal ~*. *. Flue and Reed. «Voice or Unvoiced, 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATHRARIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 
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WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East 14th Street. 
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NTRAUCH BROS., 


“om aaa 


9) 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


29, 24, 96, 98 & 80 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
91 LITTLE WEST 12ru STREET, New York. 
452 & 454 WEST 18Tx STREET, { 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST TONE, | | 

==: PIANOS 
MATERIAL. 

prices moverate AND GO,000 MADE eveny instrument 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE FULLY WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(ForMERLY 144 ExizasetH STREET.) 











++HARMONICUM,<« 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 
Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 


oad russian 








ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F. KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial and Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factery 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 


\ WM. F. HAssE, 


.- - Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


wee __ 107 East 14th St., New York. 


ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 









Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. «+ WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE.... 





¢stablished 1803 





Manufaclure 
and pith of 


> 
ah 
r jade) Strings MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
KIRCHEN $210 ye and assorted stock of 
MARKNEU "Violins, Guitars, Banjos, 
First quality warranted (ellos, Bass-Viols etc. and theirAccessories. 


Apply for the illustrated Price-ist. 








CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs, 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 


THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Has the Largest Circulation of any 





Musical Paper in the World. 

















JARDINE & Son, — 


ORGAN BUILDERS, Violins, Tenor Violins, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. ’Cellos. Contra Basses 
——— , ’ 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
FURNISHED BY 


GRAND ORGANS, 
GUSTAV ROTH, 


Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y.., 
Albert Str., 





4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M.E.Ch, 











N. > 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 

Ch., N.Y _,2; Brooklyn Taber- 

nacle,4; First Presbyterian, Markneukirchen, Z 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., Established 1870. | Germany. 





San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 











OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY.... 











LADIES “‘r biscotorea Skin should tise 


HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 
Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 
Successors to 
W. B. BELL & C0.. Bett Toiter Mec, Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago. 
ee Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 








+4—______ ——---§ 
Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co.. 


YORK, PA. 


ot 





eee 














* SYMP H 


ONION. * 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 





It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished In 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER. ...: 


PIANOS. 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 








ts oo 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS + ( A NY OS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
 : “ 











——tt—APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.o—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 











PEASE PIANO Go., 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


——=—aw LOnk.o= 


Vos. 250 & 252 Wabash Avenue. 


OHICAGO. 











THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


IS THE 


BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 





AGENTS WANTED prose ial 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA, 


ISAAG 1 COLE & SON 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St , Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 





























NEWARK, N. J. 
817 BROAD STREET. 


NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED 





WASHINGTON, 


1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 
Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 








CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


D. Cat 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. Ss. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 











a 


= =F 
GZ on G. O'Cone? 








Manufacturer 
and Carver & 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers premp: 
ly attended te. 


FACTORY: 


Hee 110 4 512 West 6th St 


d Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 





FELT CLOTH 
yj end PUNCHINGS, 


ROBT, M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





FOR ARTISTS’ USE 











PIANOS 


KOO» 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 


President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East [4th St., 


PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


~ ORGANS, 


SS 


on 
Fis 








UNION 
SQUARE, 

















Correspondence 
with the Trade 


solicited. 
3 D 
oow 


Our instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 





SAWED& ENC 
tS nee CLOT 


FRANC 


A> >— STRING 


CARVING 


SRAVED PANELS 


NEST 27 





T OI 
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JMHACHER SOILEAMERS ( 


Piano and | 





209 
BOWE RY, 


YORK 






Np 
UNL 270015) 





CATALOGUES 


UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.: 


MINN. 


FPARIBAULT, 


m MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








STAIB PIANO ACTION 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 











NEW YORK. 








STECK 


Without a Rival fov 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


2 PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 











Warerooms: 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORGAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 


procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
More sold than all gaQther makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address 


H.LEHoR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


for Prices and New Catalogue 


Tone, Touch and Durability, 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer ¢ and Maker Of Artistic Marquetry. 











LD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON ap FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for Unite nd Canada, 246 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 


Pr tf “WABASH AVE, CHICAGO, 








Have you seen OUT 
~ NEW CATALOGUE? - 


ee 1f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 


© 


Branch Offices ; aoe. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Detroit, Mich. 


6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 








» Strings and Musical Goods. 







Violins, 
Cellos, 
Violas, “ 


ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 


SIMPLEX BOW. 


Novelty : 


Musical Instrument F actory, 


Pau STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price 25 marks, which amount will be deducted 


on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





af 
(Ses gests 
LAN RAC ‘ORY 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, PCTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMA! CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., thwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS New — Agents, 
W HAVEN, OOND. 
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BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


Fae@TORY: 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


Alb negfc 





NEVV’ YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 








gz uni MW, 





tw Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


® 


sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy. Ga 


CHICAGO. 





F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, + 





Stl & 513 E. 


137th St., 


NEW YORK. 





7 E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


Organs sell and satisfy. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 
©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Bts., NEW YORK. 


AAA 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ » MANUFACTURERS OF « + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O 


BAR 


2 








OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 


OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N, ¥ 
88 Court St, 


ELIAS HOWE CO., cosron'wass. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas, ’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


STRINGS and all Fittings necessary 
ie denemeneienntieenenell 


for Makers and Repairers. 








HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 








ELIAS HOWE CO. 88 Court St, 


, BOSTON, MASS, 


GW. SEAVERND, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











’> sf ? Bs +? > 
= iw a ——- 
AND 
THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 

IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out interferin a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and *BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAV TER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and IIth Street, 
NEW YORK 











High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 


Boulevard, 





NEW YORK. 





Sa Se 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 193 Axx Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Andrews’ [letal Piano 
4~ Chairs and Stools. 


Cheapest of any in existence, 


Artistic, Light, 
Comfortable and 
Indestructible. 


Send for our prices before 
These Sto 
and se 


ordering ot 
are Perfect 
Cheap. 


mK 


er Chairs. 





of the Bridegr women* Price 5 We 
C. F, HANSON & CO., eines 
317 Main St., WORCESTER, MASS, 


AND ay 





R. W. Tanner & Son 


. » MANUFACTURE... 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


858 Broadway, ALBANY,N.Y. 








JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid 


PRINCESS PHOSA. 


Comic Opera by C. F. ae N, 


Author of olien — xy Oper 
d the => me gh ntata, Ce conn “4 





Aorinn © 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














THE MUSIOAL OOURIER. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY 2.0, |WESER BROS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO KEYS. ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS. PIANOS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


la Sh 3 OFFICE AND FACTOR\ 624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESSEX, CONN. IVORYTON CONN. : 
C. G. RODER, 


WESSEL, NicKEL &Gaoss an ae 
PIANO ACTIONS. |; Sgaecd 


and Printing, 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


Houses to apply for 
-  NEBW YoREB. . . 


Factory and Office 











Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 





conditions. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO.,| ARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PI “ NO PL “ TES Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


mensatarsc** {fil din |URTZMANN 
rT PLO PrANos PIANOS. 


The Baldwin Piano Co., t. saamnievenenie 00, 


GILBERT AYB. and BDEN PARK ENTRANCE, | 595 to 556 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. ¥. 














© PINLADELPITIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR} CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 














MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HALLET & I) AVIS HI S PI ANOS. . GRAND, abe and UPRIGHT, 
" gr ie et an cies 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


a 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
| spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


) a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 














with the fine quality and high reputation of the “ SoumerR Piano” to ye : 
{ warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous . 
e ) dealers or agents. no, ewe « 
q Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark % Ken ip i ohish 
stamped upon the sounding board : S  SonM ER 
TRADE MaR* 





SOHMER ck& CO., 149-155 Hast 14th Sst.. New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


make all component 








Steinway & Sons the only manufacturers who 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


are 
casting 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


; Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piane Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 











Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 





WISSNER 


GRAND+++» 


AND 


++++UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS, 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Steinway Hall, 
CHICAGO. 

314 Post St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 











ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


K. BUENZ, President Judges 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


Card No. 8,117. 
| CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent* 

process by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


SOVERED Wits FINE HAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


READS: 





hammer 

covering 

machine. : ; 
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Liberal Arts 


+ H. GORE, Secretarv. 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


OUALITY., 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


Ge” SEND® FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 











THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 





